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PREFACE. 


It  ia  probable,  that  the  original  design  amd  principal  motivt-  ')f 
every  teacher,  m  pubhshing  a  school-book,  is  the  irnprovemeru  ui 
hw  own  pupils.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  immedjate  object  of  the  pre- 
tpnt  compilation  ;  which,  for  brevity  of  expression,  iieatncas  ol 
ijiai.gement,  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  is,  perhaps,  supcruir 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind.  "  My  chief  end  ha-s  been  to  explain 
the  general  principles  of  Grammar  as  clearly  and  intelligibly  as  pos 
sible.  In  the  definitions,  therefore,  easiness  and  perspicuity  hav<> 
been  sometimes  preferred  to  logical  exactness." 

Orthography  is  mentioned  rather  for  the  sake  of  order,  than  from 
a  convictKia  of  its  utility ;  lor,  in  my  opinion,  to  occupy  tlkrty  or 
forty  pages  of  a  Grammar  in  defining  the  sounds  of  the  alplUbb«t  is 
quite  preposterous. 

On  Etymology  I  have  left  much  to  be  remarked  by  the  t«acher 
tn  the  tune  of  teacliing.    My  reason  for  doing  thit  is,  that  chkktrtM:, 
when  by  themselves,  labour  more  to  have  the  words  of  their  booi* 
tm()rinted  on   their  memories,  than  to   have  the   meaning  fUsd  ui 
t«i*ir  minds  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  teacher  addresses  them 
vna  voce,  tliey  naturally  strive  rather  to  comprehend  his  meaning, 
than  to  remember  his  exact  expressions.     In  pursvince  of  this  idea, 
the  first  i'.i.l  n'  'his  little  voliwne  ha.s  been  throiri.  into  a  form  mor« 
resoiiiiiiiiig  ni-nds  of  Lectures  on  Grammar,  ihan  a  complete  eluci 
datioii  o'  fiu  su    cct.    Tliatthe  teacher,  hcwever,  may  not  be  alwj 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  his  memory  to  supply  t; 
deficiencies,  tlit;  most  remarkable  ots^ervations  have  been  siibjoine 
«t  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  •iich  the  pupils  themselves   ma. 
occasionally  be  referred. 

The  desire  of  being  concise  has  frequently  induced  me  to  use  verj 
elliptical  expressions  ;  but  I  trust  they  are  all  sulhciuntly  porspicuoutf. 
I  may  also  add,  that  ciany  adiiitional  and  critical  remarks,  whioii 
mi|;ht  have,  with  pr^cpriety,  been  inserted  in  the  Grammar,  hare 
been  inserted  rather  In  the  Key ;  for  I  have  studiously  withhenl 
everytixing  from  the  Grammar  that  could  bo  spared,  to  keep  it  low- 
priced  for  the  general  good. 

Tlie  Questions  on  Etymology,  at  the  one  hundred  seventy-socond 
page,  will  speak  for  themselves  :  they  unite  the  advantages  of  both 
the  usual  methods,  viz.,  that  of  plain  narration,  and  that  of  <iue*tiun 
•nd  answer,  without  the  inconvenience  of  either. 

S)TitaT  IS  commonly  divided  into  two  parts.  Concord  nnd  Oorer* 
««nt ;  lUKl  the  rules  respecting  the  former,  grammanaivi  io  gsnetr 
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Iiave  placed  before  those  which  relate  to  the  latter.  1  have  nol, 
however,  attended  to  tliis  fltvision,  because  I  deem  it  of  little  im- 
portance; but  liave  placed  those  rules  first  which  are  either  moie 
easily  understood,  or  which  more  frequently  occur.  In  arranging 
a  number  of  rules,  it  is  difficult  to  please  every  reader.  1  have  fre 
quently  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself;  and,  therefore,  cannot  expect 
that  the  arrangement  which  I  have  at  last  adopted  will  give  univei 
sal  satisfaction.  Whatever  order  be  preferred,  the  one  rule  must 
necessarily  precede  the  other  ;  and,  since  they  are  all  to  be  Icai  ned. 
It  signifies  but  little  whether  the  rules  of  concord  precede  those  cf 
government,  or  whether  tbey  be  mixed,  provided  no  anticipations  be 
made  which  may  embarrass  the  learner. 

For  exercises  on  Syntax,  1  have  not  only  selected  the  shortest 
sentences  I  could  find,  but  printed  the  lines  closely  together,  with 
the  rules  at  the  bottom,  on  a  smaU  type,  and  by  tliese  means  have 
generally  compressed  as  many  faulty  expressions  into  a  single  page 
as  some  of  my  predecessors  have  done  into  two  pages  of  a  larger 
size.  Hence,  though  this  book  seems  to  contain  but  few  exercises 
on  bad  grammar,  it  really  contains  so  many,  that  a  separate  volume 
cf  exercises  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Whatever  defects  were  found  in  the  former  edition,  in  the  lime 
ef  teaching,  have  been  carefully  supplied. 

On  Etymology,  Syntax,  Punctuation,  and  Prosody,  there  is  scarcely 
a  Rule  or  Observation  in  the  largest  Grammar  in  print  that  is  nol  to 
be  found  in  this  ;  besides,  the  Rules  and  Definitions,  in  general,  are 
so  very  short  and  pointed,  that,  compared  with  those  in  some  othei 
Grammars,  they  may  be  said  to  be  hit  off  rather  than  made.  Eve.y 
page  is  independent,  and  though  quite  full,  not  crowded,  but  wears 
an  air  of  neatness  and  ease  invitingly  sweet. — a  circumstance  not 
unimportant  But,  notwithstandmg  these  properties,  and  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  I  am  far  from  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose 
this  compilation  is  altogether  free  from  inaccuracies  or  defects ; 
much  less  do  I  presume  that  it  will  obtain  the  approbation  of  every 
one  who  may  choose  to  peruse  it ;  for.  to  use  the  words  of  Doctor 
Johnson,  "  He  that  has  much  to  do  will  do  something  wrong,  and  of 
that  vmrong  must  suffer  the  consequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible 
that  he  should  always  act  rightly,  yet  when  such  numbers  are  t» 
ludge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure  and  obstruct  hirn  by 
malevolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by  mistake." 

nZP  Those  pupils  that  are  capable  of  writing,  should  be  requested  to 
write  the  plural  of  nouns,  ^c,  either  at  home  or  at  school.  TTte  £*• 
ercises  on  Syntax  should  be  written  in  their  corrected  state,  with  a  strokt 
irawn  under  the  word  corrected. 

DZ?  K.  means  Key ;  the  figures  refer  to  the  No.  of  the  Key,  not 
tfae  page. 


THE 

PRINCIPLES 

OF 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  ilie  English  Language  with  propriety. 

It  IS  divided  into  four  parts;  ndinely,  Orthography,  Eiymolog\. 
S^-ntax,  and  Prosodi/. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 
(Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  ptruiers 
of  letters,  and  the  jusl  method  of  spelling  vfords. 

A  Letter  is  the  least  part  of  a  Word. 

There  are  tteenty-nx  letters  in  Englisli. 

Letters  are  either  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

.\  Vowil  :s  a  letter,  the  ruune  of  which  makes  a  full  open  •irniii 
The  Vov. c.s  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  w,  y. — The  Consonants  are  b,  w,  d,  /, 
f .  A,  ),  k,  t,  m.  It,  p,  q,  T,  i,  t,  V,  X,  z. 

K  Consonant  i.s  a  letter  that  has  a  sound  le»t  distinct  than  that 
|>J'  a  Vowel  ;  as,  I,  m.  p. 

X  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  ;  as,  ou  in  out. 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  the  vowels  are  sounded 
aii,  oy  ui  boy. 

An  improper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the  two  vowelj 
»  iKiundcd  ;  as,  o  in  boat. 

A  Triphthong  IS  the  union  of  three  "owels  ;  as,  foa  in  beauty. 

A  Syllalile  is  a  part  of  a  word,  or  as  much  as  can  be  sounded  at 
iMice  ;  a.^,/ar  \n  far-mer. 

A  Monotyllahle  is  a  woid  of  one  syllable,  as,  fox. 

A  Dxisyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables  ;  as,  Pe-ter. 

A  Trissyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables  :  as,  bitt-ler-fiy. 

A  Polysyllable  '.s  a  word  of  many  syllables. 


JXJ'  VVny  should  juitgcment.  abridgement,  &c.,  be  spelled  without  af 
H.jw  can  g  he  soft  like  j  w:'.hout  it ' — See  Walker's  Dictionary,  on 
ilei   ivdgeirent 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of 
Words,  their  vaiious  modifications,  and  theif 
derivation. 

There  are  ni?ie  parts  of  Speecli :  Article, 
N'oun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb, 
Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Of  the  Articles. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to 
show  the  extent  of  its  meaning;  as,  a  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the.  A 
's  used  before  a  consonant.* — An  is  used  before 
I  vowel,  or  silent  h ;  as,  an  age,  an  /tour. 

Of  Nouns. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place, 
-  r  thing ;  as,  John,  London,  book . 

Mouns  are  varied,  by  Number,  Gender,  and  Case. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*  A  is  used  before  the  Ion?  sound  of  «,  and  before  u>  and  y ;  as.  A 
«nt(,  a  euphony,  a  ewe,  a  week,  a  year,  such  a  one. — An  is  used  before 
words  begijininj  with  h  sounded,  wlien  the  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable  ;  as,  in  heroic  action  ;  an  liistorical  account. 

A  IS  called  the  indefinite  article,  because  it  does  not  point  out  a 
rarticular  person  or  thing  ;  as,  A  king ;  that  is,  any  king. 

The  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  refers  to  a  particulat 
person,  or  thing  ;  as,  Tke  king ;  that  is,  the  king  of  our  own  country 

A  noun,  without  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  widest  sense  , 
•c,  Man  is  mortal ;  namely,  all  mankind. 

A  IS  used  befjre  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only. — It  is  us«d 
hpfore  the  plural  in  nouns  preceded  by  such  phrases  as,  A  /tit;  a 
great  many ;  as,  a  few  books  ;  a  great  many  apples 

The  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  n\imbers  ,  and  sometimes  beforo 
adverbs  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree ,  as,  the  more 
itudy  grammar  tk:  better  I  like  iu 
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Of  l\lI«BEE. 
NuRwef  is  lite  <li«tincUon  of  «ne  from  mor* 

Nouns  have  ^ic^a  iiujiibers ;  llie  Singular  and 
tiio  Plural.  The  singular  <ienotce  <»»e,  ihc 
}hu\jl  »t07"c  tlian  ojiC- 

1.  The  plural  is  general]}'  formed  by  adding 
s  to  llfce  singular;  a».  Book,  bookg, 

2.  Nouns  in  *%  *//,  c//,  .r,  or  o,  (oxm  llje 
phi ral  by  adding  4?«,-  as,  Mii^s.  Missee;  brush, 
brnshc*  ;  match,  uiaJcheis ;  fox,  foxes  ;  hero, 
heroes.— P-  '^- •»' 

3-  Nouns  in  y  change  y  inio  let  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  a«,  Ijiidij,  Indies : — if/,  with  a  vowel  before 
it,  is  not  changed  into  ics;  as,  Day^  S<iys. 

\.  No«nK  in  I,  or /c, -change  /,  or /e,  ink)  «?€« 
in  the  plural ;  as,  LooJ.,  loaves ;  life,  lives. 

«es£Rv-/.TKias. 

N(Ains  piwHi^iL'  in  ch.  souuiiing  A,  lorrii  the  jilsra!  hv  acMtnfr  «  only  , 
9.S,  Utomtci,  a<<un»i-it. 

Nouns  in  to,  withy'irwi^o,  ro«/n.  ^vfo.  ^rntl^,.  portiro.  .'«Jo,  and  ^arte, 
hai'€  <  only  m  tlio  plural  ;  as,  Ko/to.  {■oHos  ;  cauio,  crudos. 

No\iw5  lii  ^  liavo  ltii-«r  plural  io  j^  as,  .U*;^.  nufft;  except  Maff, 
«.'hicli  Komtiinies  lias  ttAii^ts. 

IhMirf,  tMrU  lotarf  ;  brirf.  iriiff,  griff,  krrciti'f.  hejiikrrchiff.  mi»- 
cfiiff;  g>df,  t%r{.  surf;  fife,  stnff ;  pr<>»f.  kosf^ooj.  and  reproof,  never 
tlia'ngc/or/-,  inl<>»c« — {4  ctiaiigf/or/<,  niio  <■»•»■,  C7 don't — iC.p.  22.  i 

NoKlJS  arn  either  frofter  nr r.atnant. — /'ro/w-rnnitMe  an;  the  names  of 
(icr!>ons,  piacoi,  seas,  :ui(l  rivers,  Ac. ;  as.  'Vinmtat,  Scotland..  Fbrtk.* 

CummoH  noiinic  aruth«  uaiacK  o(  lliiii£;s  lu  ^cn^ral  :  as.  Chair,  tabie. 

Coliectivt  noun*  are  uo«us  tkat  »;ii;iiilv  m'iny  :  as.  MaiHtudt,  crowd. 

Absirt.tJl  ncKiiK  art-  thf  lia'iwis  ai  ^tJitue  abstracted  from  tlwir 
^iilistancL'E  :  as.  W^siom,  tcirhrdtiieas. 

Verbai  or  ptrlici^nai  lunuin  are  iiouRk  <ii;ntrc-4  fr«m  ve  rbs  ;afi  Readii^ 


'  rr«(M"r  nrrnns  ^l.•^^•<>  tit*  pjuraj  only  when  ll^ev  refer  to  a  racr  a 
(amili) ;  a.-.  Xnc  i  an.fiofitt:  <>r  to  si-vrral  prrswns  of  llie  aajtir  namr, 
«s.  Tho  eight  Hfuri/f ;  the  two  Mr.  HrUe  ;  live  two  Misc  fhnwns ;  (nr 
witno«t  tlie  numrral)  llie  .Wive  Hniys ;  but.  wi  idtlressniL-  letters  iK 
» iiicli  i'<//<  i>i  ttl!  are  e<|ii:illv  i'nM<'<-rneil,  and -<ils»  when  lll«  immeit 
a'e  diffritnl.  \\c  pliirali/.e  ilie   (i///-.  t.Mr.   or  M'ss  >  and  write   Misxfi 
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Exercises  on  Number. 

rT>tf«, — or  teli, — or  spili,  the  Pmrai  of  > 

Fox,*  book,  leaf^  candle,  liat,  loaf,  wish,  fi&h, 
sex,  kiss^,  coacb,  inch,  sky,,  bonniy,  anny,  diitv, 
knife,  echo,  loss,  cargo,  wife,  s4orv,  chiircli, 
r:iL>ie,.  glass,  stiidy,.  cralf,  bjancli,  stveets,  f«)lato, 
peach,  sheaf,  booby,  roek,  &tone,  bouse,  glor\,. 
Iiope,  fiower,  oily,  difficulty,  distjess. 

Day,  bovr  relay,  diianney^t  journey,  valley, 
needle?  ei>emy,ai>  army,  a  vale,  an  ant,  a  sheep, 
»he  hills,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Cofrett  t}te  JMcmmg  errors, 
A  eud,  a  array,  an  heart,  an  honi,  an  bed, 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honouj,  an  horse,  an  house, 
an  pen,  a  ox,  vatlies,  chknnre&,  pamies,  attor 
nies,  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  inch,  a  eye 

Faercises  on  the  Obsertatiems, 
Monarch,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  punctilio,  ruff 
tauff,  reproof,  portico,  handkerdiief,  gulf,  iioof, 
fife,  multitude,  people,  meeting,  John,  Lucy, 
meekness,  charity,  folly,  France,  Matthew, 
James,  wisdom,  reading. 

•  WTiat  is  the  plural  of  fox?  Foxes.  Wlw '  Because  iKWTis  in  s% 
sJ\.  cli,  X.  or  0.  form  the  plural  by  adding  es. — What  is  the  plurai  of 
uook  ?  Btoks.  Whv  ?  Because  the  plaral  is  greneralVy  formed  hy 
addM^g  *  tothe  smsrular. — V/hat  is  tlie  plural  of . "«»/■/  Leaves.  Why' 
Because  nouiis  ia  /  or /<•  change /or /«  into  tie/ in  the  plural. — What 
ts  the  plural  c»f  army  7  Armies.  Why  ?  Becaase  nojms  in  y  chanijo 
j»into  ir.s  in  t^e  pUiral.  What  is  the  plural  ofdlty?  Days.  Spoil  it: 
i,  a-,  y,  y.  \\"lir  not  if,  *,  t,  e,  f .'  Bfceanso  y  with  a  rami  before  if 
Bi  not  changed  into  its : — it  takes  *  only. — What  is  the  ditferenca 
l»etween  antfiag  and  ekanging? — K.  No.  3i,  40,  41. 

t  Vfany  eminent  authors  diange  ey  tn  the  singular  into  ies  In  th? 
Snril,  thus  ;  f'kimnies  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke.    Sui/t. 

Still  as  thou  dost  thy  radiant  jaumtts  run.  Prior. 
Bnt  rattling  nonsense  in  full  rallies  breaks.  Pope. 
The  society  of  Procnrators  or  Attomies.   Boswell. 

Tii<  mode  of  spelljnsr  these  and  similar  words  is  hislily  improf^n 
%V*'U  liuoii-sl.steia  IS  '^ .44!arnied."  ''■  journe\/^ir^ 
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Of  Nouns. 

Same  Nouns  are  irregular  in  the  formationof  their  plural :  such  as—- 


Singtdar 

Plwral. 

Singvlar. 

Plural. 

Man* 

men 

Tooth 

teeth 

Woman 

women 

Goose 

geesa 

Child 

cliildren 

Mouse 

mice 

Foot 

feet 

Louse 

lice 

Ox 

oxen 

Penny 

pence 

*  The  compounds  of  man  form  the  plural  like  the  simple  ;  namely, 
fcy  changing  a  of  the  singular  into  t  of  the  plural. — ilusselman,  not 
b^ing  a  compound  ot  man,  is  mvsielmaHSy  it  is  said,  in  the  plural ;  I 
tUinIc  it  should  always  be  musselmen  in  the  plural. 


Singular. 
Brother 
Sow  or  swinef 
Die  (for  gaining) 
Die  (for  coining) 
Aide-de-camp 
Court-martial 
Cousin-german 
father-in-law,  <tc. 


Plvral. 
brothers,  or  bretlirent 
sows,  or  swina 
dice 
dies 

aides-de-camp 
courts-martial 
cousins-german 
fathers-ill-law,  <kc. 


t  Tlie  word  brethren  is  generally  applied  to  the  members  of  the  same 
nWffy  or  chHrck,  and  brothtrs  to  the  sons  of  the  same  parents. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Namos  of  metals,  virtues,  rices,  and  things  tliat  are  weighed  or  meth- 
nired.  «tc.,  are  in  goneral  singular,  as  Gold,  meekness,  drunkenness,  breaa, 
tter,  beef,  Jcc,  except  when  the  dilferent  sorts  are  meant,  as  Wines,  tea. 

Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  plural ;  such  as  Antipodes,  lit.- 
1*0(1,  credenda,  minutia,  banditti,  data,  folk. 

The  singular  of  literati,  <fec.,  is  made  by  saying  oik  of  the  literati 
Bandit,  the  singular  of  banditti,  is  often  \ised  in  newspapers. 

The  words  Apparatus,  hiatus,  series,  brace,  dozen,  means,  and  specie*. 
are  alike  in  both  numbers.  Some  pluralize  series  into  serieses. 
Brace,  dozen,  &.C.,  sometime.s  admit  of  the  plural  form  ;  thus,  He 
bought  partridges  in  braces,  and  books  in  dozens,  &c. 

News  and  alms  are  generally  used  in  the  singular  number,  but 
sometimes  in  the  plural. — Pains  is  generally  plural. 

i  The  singular  of  some  nouns  is  distinguished  from  the  plural  by 
the  article  a  ;  as,  A  sheep,  a  steine. 

Pease  a,nd  fish  are  used  when  we  mean  the  species ;  as.  Pease  are 
•tear,  fish  is  cheap  ;  but  when  we  refer  to  the  number,  we  say,  Peat, 
fishes;  as.  Ten  peas;  ivio fishes. 

Home  And  foot,  meaning  cavalry  and  infantry,  are  used  in  the  sin- 
fvJar  form  with  a  plural  verb ;  as,  A  thousand  horst  were  ready ; 
t«n  thousand /oo(  were  there.— Afen  is  understood. 
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Of  Nouns. 


As  the  foJowing  words,  from  Foreign  Languages,  seldom  occnr, 
except  a  few,  the  pupil  may  verj-  properly  be  allowed  to  omit  them 
vjll  he  be  further  advanced. 


liimalculum 

animalcnla 

Focus 

focS 

Antithesis 

antitheses 

Genius 

geniit 

Apex 

apices 

Genus 

genera 

f  appendixes 

Hypothesis 

hypotheses 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Automaton 

Axis* 

Basis 

Calx 

(^appendices 
arcana 
automata 
axes 
bases 
calces 

Ignis  f'atuus 
Index 
Lamina 
Magus 

Memorandum 

ignes  fatui 

indexes,  indice» 

laminae 

magi 
r  memoranda,  er 
[memorandums 

Cherub 
Crisis 

cherubim,  cherubs 
crises 

Metamorpho- 
sis 

<  metamorphoses 

♦  .'riterion 

criteria 

Monsieur 

messieurs 

Datum 

data 

Phenomenon 

phenomena 

Desideratum 

desiderala 

Radius 

radii 

Diadresis 

dioereses 

Stamen 

stamina 

Effluvium 

effluvia 

Seraph 

seraphim,  sera 

phs 

Ellipsis 

ellipses 

Stlninlns 

stimuli 

Emphasis 

emphases 

Stratum 

strata 

Encomium 

'encomia 
[^encomiums 

Vertex 
Vortex 

vertices 
vortices 

Erratum 

errata 

Virtuoso 

virtuosi 

It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  snch  words  of  cm 
own:  as,  snuffers,  tcissort,  tonga,  Ac,  because  they  are  evidently 
to  be  used  as  plural ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  such  words 
as  Mathematics,  metaphysics,  politics,  ethics,  pneumatics,  <fec.,  though 
generally  pZura/,  are  sometimes  construed  as  stngular,  as.  Mathema- 
tics is  a  science  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 


•  Rule.  Nouns  in  ttm  or  on  have  a  in  the  plural ;  and  those  which 
have  is  in  the  singular  have  es  in  the  plural. 

t  Genii,  aerial  spirits  ;  but  geniuses,  persons  of  genius.  For  what 
leason  L.  Murray,  Elphinston,  Oulton,  and  others,  ploralize  such 
words  as  genius  and  rebus,  by  adding  ses  to  the  singular,  making 
them  geniussej,  rebusjw,  instead  of  geniusM,  rebusej,  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess  ;  as  words  ending  with  a  single  s  are  never  accented 
on  the  last  syllable,  there  can  t>e  no  good  reason  for  doubling  the  i 
before  ts.  Hence  rule  2d,  page  7th,  begins  with  "  Nouns  in  »,"  b#» 
cause  those  in  x  include  those  in  s». 

t  Indexes,  when  it  signifies  pointers,  or  tables  of  content*  K' 
dice*,  wb»«  1  •'efers  to  algebr»ir  qnantities. 
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Of  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex. 

There  are  three  genders ;  the  MascuRne, 
Feminine,  and  Neuter. 

Tlve  Mascuhne  denotes  the  male  sex ;  as, 
A  man,  a  hoy. 

The  Feminine  denotes  the  female  sex ;  3s, 
A  looman,  a  girl. 

The  Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  ivithout 
life;  as,  Milk. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  sex. 
1.  By  different  words  ;  as, 


Hale. 

Female.         • 

Male. 

Female, 

Bachelor 

maid,  spinster 

Horse 

mare 

Beau 

telle 

Husband 

wife 

Boar 

sow 

King 

queen 

Boy 

girl 

Lad 

lass 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

lady 

Buck 

doe 

Man 

woman 

Bull 

cow 

Master 

mistress 

BuUock         "1 

heifer, — h:f-er 

Milter 

spawner 

Ox,  or  Steer  j 

Nephew 

niece 

Cock 

hen 

Ram 

ewe 

Colt 

filly 

Singer 

f  songstress 

Dogr 

bitch 

1  or  singer 

Drake 

duck 
countess 

Sloven 

slut 

Earl 

Son 

daughter 

Father 

mother 

Stag 

hind 

Friar 

nun 

Uncle 

aunt 

Gander 

goose 

Wizard 

witch 

Uail 

ro« 

OBSKRV 

Sir 

iTIONS. 

madam 

Some  nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine  :  such  as  parent,  chiU, 
'.eusxn,  infant,  servant,  neighbour,  S(C. 

Some  nouns,  nat\irally  neuter,  are  converted  into  the  maaculineoi 
feminine  gender ;  as,  when  we  sa)  of  the  sun,  He  Is  setting ;  and  at 
h/s  moon,  Hhe  is  eclipsed. 
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OJ  Nouns. 
2.  By  a  difference  of  termination  ;  as, 


Male. 

Feinale. 

Malt. 

FemaU, 

Abbot 

abbess 

Jew 

Jewess 

Actor 

actress 

Landgrave 

landgravine 

Administrator 

administralnx 

Lion 

lioness 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

Marquis 

marchionest 

Amb'assador 

ambassadress 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Patron 

patroness 

Author  (often J 

1  authoress* 

Peer 

peeress 

Baron 

baroness 

Poet 

poetess 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Priest 

priestess 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Prince 

princess 

Caterer 

cateress 

Prior 

prioress 

Chanter 

chantress 

Prophet 

prophetess 

Conductor 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

Count 

countess 

Shepherd 

shepherdess 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Songster 

songstress 

Uuke 

duchess 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Elector 

electress 

Sultan 

sultaness,  or 

Emperor 

empress 

sultana 

Enchanter 

enchantress 

Tiger 

tigress 

Executor 

executrix 

Traitor 

traitress 

Governor 

governess 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Heir 

heiress 

Tyrant 

tyranness 

Hero 

heroine 

Viscount 

viscountess 

Hunter 

huntress 

Votary 

votaress 

host 

hostess 

Widower 

widow 

3.  By  prefixing  another  word  ;  as, 

A  rocJk-^parrow  ;  a  Aen-sparrow ;  a  Ae-goat ;  a  fA»-goat ;  a  mam 
servant;  a  maid-servant;  a  A«-ass;  a  sAf-ass  ,  a  irui?<-chilcl,  &c, 
noie-descendants,  dec. 


*  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  use  aMh»r- 
tis ;  for  the  female  noun  or  pronoun  that  almost  invariably  accom- 
panies this  word  will  distinguish  the  gender  in  it  as  well  at  i» 
wiitiT,  Ste- 
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Of  the  Cases  of  Nouns. 

Que  k  the  reiation  on?  coon  be&n  to  another,  or  to  &  rerb,  or  prepoattioo. 

Nouns  have  three  cases ;  the  Nominative, 
Possessive,  and  Objective* 

The  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike. 

The  Possessive  is  formed  by  adding  an  a- 
postrophe  and  s  to  the  Nominative ;  as,  Jo6's. 

When  the  plural  ends  in  5,  the  possessive  is 
formed  by  adding  only  an  apostrophe :  thus,— 

Singular.  Plural.  [  Singular.  Plural. 

JVom.    Lady  T.adies.  I  John  i 

Pass.    Lady's       Ladies'  |  John's  

Ob}.      Lady  Ladies.  John  

■•   Proptr  names  generally  want  the  plural. — See  p.  "ith.  last  nott 

EXERCISES. 

On  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 
I  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book,  loaf, 
arms,  wife,  hats,  sisters',  bride's,  bottles,  brush, 
goose,  eagles'  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn,  mouse, 
kings,  queens,  bread,  child's,  glass,  tooth,  tongs, 
candle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  Robert's  shoe,  horse.. 

*  The  .Vomifio/tve  merely  denotes  the  name  of  a  thing. 

The  Possessive  denoles  possession;  as,  Ann's  hooV. — Possession  is 
often  expressed  byo/as  well  as  by  an  's — K.  57  to  63,  also  194  and  JW 

TTie  Objective  denotes  the  object  npon  which  an  active  vero  or  a 
preposition  terminates. 

t  One  method  of  using  the  above  exercises  is  as  follows  ; — 

Father,  a  noun,  singular  (number,)  masculine  (gender,)  the  nominattv 
(case,)  plural,  fathers.  Brothers,  a  noun,  plural,  masculine,  the  nomtiM 
live.  Mothfi''s,  a  noun,  singular,  feminine,  l\iv  possessive. — Spell  it.— 
K.  44. 

By  parsing  in  this  manner,  the  pufil  gives  a  correct  answer  to  t!i« 
({iiestions  :  What  pan  of  speech  is  father?  What  number?  What 
gender?  What  case?  without  obliging  the  teacher  to  lose  ttme  to  no 
purpose  in  asking  tliem. — The  pupil,  however,  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  he  is  giving  answers  to  questions  wfiich  are  always 
npposed  to  be  asked. 

As  the  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike,  no  inaccuracy  ran 
lesult  from  the  pupil's  being  allowed  to  call  it  always  the  nominative, 
I  ill  he  come  to  the  verb. — Case  may  be  altogether  omitted  till  tharl 
luno  the  cares  of  pronouns  excepted.     See  yotes.  p.3{) 
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Of  Adjectives, 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses  the 
quality  of  a  noun  ;  as,  A  good  boy. 

Adjectives  have  thi'ee  degrees  of  comparison ; 
tlie  Positive,  Comparative,  and  Superlative. 

The  comparative  is  fornjed  by  adding  er  to 
the  positive ;  and  the  superlative  by  adding 
est ;  as,  Sweet,  sweeter,  sweetest  *~^-  ^'■ 

Dissyllables  in  y  change  y  into  i  before  er 
and  est ;  as  in  Happy,  happier,  happiest.] 

Adjectives  compared  Irregularly 


Positive. 
Good,  (well  an  Adv.) 
Bad,  evil,  or  ill 
Little 

Comparative. 
better 
worse 
less 

Superlative 
best 
worst 
least 

Much 
Late 

or  many 

more 
later 

most 

latest  or  last 

Near 
Far 
Pore 
Old 

nearer 
farther 
formei 
older  01 

elder 

nearest  or  next 
farthest 

foremost  or  f  rst 
oldest  or  eldest 

OBSEEVATIONS. 

*  The  Positive  expresses  the  simple  qualit)- ;  the  Comparativ*  « 
iigher  or  lower  degree  of  the  quality ;  and  the  Superlative  the  high 
est  or  lowest  degree. — K.  68,  "2. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  generally  compared  by  adding  er  and 
eft :  and  those  of  more  than  one,  by  prefixing  more  and  mnst ;  as. 
More  numerous,  most  numerous ,  or,  by  less  and  least ;  as,  Less 
merry,  least  merry. 

Dissyllables  eiidins  with  e  final  are  often  compared  by  e  rand  est ; 
a.'!,  Polite,  politer,  politest ;  Ample,  ampler,  amplest. 

t  If  a  vowel  precede  y,  it  is  not  changed  into  t,  liefort  er  and  est  • 
as.  Gay,  gayer,  gayest ;  Coy,  coyer,  coyeft. 

"ome  Adjectives  are  compared  by  adding  most  to  the  end  of  tii« 
word  ;  as,  Upper,  uppermost. — Some  have  no  positive  ;  as,  Exterior, 
extreme. 

Nouns  are  often  used  as  AdjAtives :  as,  A  gold-i\ng,  a  silver-cup 
AJjectivct  often  become  Nouns  ;  as,  Much  good. 

Some  Adjectives  do  not  properly  admit  of  comparison  ;  such  aa, 
True,  perfect,  universal,  chief,  extreme,  &c. 

ifucA  is  applied  to  things  weii^hed  or  measured  ;  Many  to  those  that 
are  numbered. — Elder  and  eldest  to  persons  ;  older  and  oldtst  to 
things. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  singia 
vowel,  the  cou.soiiuiit  is  UoubUd  before  er  and  est;  as,  lUg,  bigger 
biggest. 
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Of  Personal  Pronouns. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  , 
as,  John  is  a  good  boy  ;  he  obeys  the  master. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns  ;  Personal,  Relative,  and 
Adjective. — The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  declined: — 

Singular.  Plural. 

Xom.       Pass.       Obj.         yarn.         Po3S.       Obj. 
First  Personal      t  \\t^  ,  ,  _ 

Pronoun  m.  or/.    1     "line  me — We     ours    us 

2.  m.  or/.  Thou  thine  thee — You*  yours  you 

3.  m.         He      his     him 
3./.  She     hersf  her    ^  They  theirs  them. 
2.  n.  h        its       it 

Exeixises  on  Personal  Pronouns. 
I,  tliou,  we,  me,   us,  thine,   he,    him,   she, 
hers,  thev,  thee,  them,    its,   theirs,  you,  lier, 
ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them,  us,  it,  we 

*  Yt  is  often  used  instead  of  you  in  the  nominative  ;  as,  Yt  are 
happy. 

Mine  and  thine  were  formerly  used  instead  of  my  and  thy  before  a 
vowel  or  an  h ;  as,  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities  ;  Give  me  Mine  lieart 

t  Hers,  its,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  should  never  be  written,  her's,  it's, 
cur's,  your's,  theirs ;  but  hers,  its,  ours,  &C. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns,  Myself,  thyself,  himself,  &c., 
we  commonly  joined  either  to  tl>e  simple  pronoun,  or  to  any  ordinary 
noun  to  make  it  more  remarkable. — See  K.  80,  96. 

These  pronouns  are  all  generally  in  the  same  coie  with  the  noun  or 
pronoun  to  wliich  they  are  joined ;  as,  "  She  herself  said  so  ;"  "  TTtey 
themselves  acknowledged  it  to  me  myself."  "  The  master  himself 
jct  it." 

filf,  when  used  alone,  is  a  noun,  as,  "  Our  fondness  for  self  is 
har/a\  to  others."— K.  96. 

^  some  respectable  Grammars  the  possessive  case  of  the  different 
personal  pronouns  stand.s  thus  :  1st,  my  or  mine,  our  or  ours — 2d,  thf 
JT  thine,  your  or  yours — 3d,  her  or  hers,  their  or  theirs.  I  see  no  im- 
propriety In  this  method  ;  the  one  I  have  preferred,  however,  ia  pei- 
h&pe  loss  liable  to  objection 
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Of  Relative  Pronouns. 

A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  it,  called  the  ante- 
cedent ;  as,  The  master  who  taught  us,  &c.* 

The  simple  relatives  are  icho,  which,  and 
that;  they  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus, 

Norn.  V^Tio. 
Pass.  Whose. 
Obj.    Whom. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons ;  as,  The  boy  tvho.] 

Wliich  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and 
tilings  without  life  ;  as,  The  dog  which  barks  ; 
the  book  ichich  was  lost. 

That  is  often  used  instead  of  who  or  which, 
as,  The  boy  that  reads  ;  the  book  that  was  lost. 

What  is  a  compound  relative,  including  both 
the  relative  and  the  antecedent  ;|  as,  This  is 
wliat  I  wanted  ;  that  is,  the  thing  which  I 
wanted. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  a-skincr  questions.  Who,  which,  and  what,  are  called  Intttrogatives ; 
as,  Who  said  that  ?     What  did  he  do  ?— K.  p.  S4,  Note. 

The  relative  is  always  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and  person  with 
its  antecedent,  but  not  always  in  the  same  case. — K.  p.  43,t  A- 

Which  has  properly  no  possessive  case  of  its  own.  The  objective 
w.th  0/ before  it  supplies  its  place.  Our  best  writers,  however,  now 
use  whose  as  the  possessive  of  which:  as,  "A  religion  whose  origin 
is  divine."  BLAIR.  See  more  remarks  on  Which,  a.t  p.  151. — For 
the  relative  as,  see  p.  146. 

*  The  relative  sometimes  refers  to  a  whole  clause  as  its  antece- 
dent :  as.  The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  which  excited  no  small 
decree  of  jealousy  and  discontent ;  that  is,  which  thing  or  eircvm- 
stanre,  excited,  tfC. 

1  Who  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  when  they  are  represented  u 
speaking  and  acting  like  rational  beings  — K.  p.  43,*  b. 

t  What  and  which  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectives ;  as,  "  I  know 
mt  by  what  fatality  the  adversaries  of  the  motion  are  impelled ;' 
which  things  are  an  allegory.     IVAtcA  here  is  equal  to  these. — P.  67.  i 

Whoever,  whosoever,  and  whoso,  are  compound  relatives  equal  to 
Me  who  ;  or.  The  person  that.—K.  88. 

Whatever  and  whatsoever,  with  whichever  and  whichsoever,  are  some- 
times adjectives,  and  combine  with  nouns,  and  sometimes  coH\poun<l 
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Adjective  Pronouns 
There  are  four  sorts  of  Adjective  Pronouns. 

1 .  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  My,  thy,  Jtis,* 
her,  our,  yovr,  their,  its,  oicnA 

2.  The  Distributive,  Each,  every,  either, 
neither. 

3.  The  Demonstnitive,  This,  thaf,j  wiiU 
their  phirals,  these,  those.\^ 

4.  The  Indcftiiilc,  No7}e,  any,  all,  such, 
whole,  some,  both,  one,  other,  another :  ihe  lasl 
three  are  declined  Ukc  nouns. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

relatives,  equal  to  that  which.  Tivese  compounds,  however,  particular- 
ly whoso,  are  now  generally  avoided.  H'haterer  and  uhoerer  are  most 
used. 

*  Hi)  and  her  are  possessive  pronouns  when  placed  iininediatel]! 
before  nouns:  hnt  when  they  stand  by  themselves,  /hr  is  accounlea 
the  possessive  case  of  the  persattof  ynonmm  he,  and  her  the  ohjective 
o(  she. 

t  Its  and  oum  seem  to  be  as  much  entvt!«d  to  ll>e  appellation  ol 
possessive  pronouns  as  his  and  my. 

t  Yon,  y/rith  former  and  latter,  maybe  railed  demoastrative  prf> 
nouns,  as  well  as  I/us  and  that.    See  Syrrtax,  R.  28,  b. 

0  That  is  sometimes  a  llelative,  soiiietinws  a  Dtm—strative  pro- 
noun, and  sometimes  a  Conjunction. — K.  !)(>. 

That  is  a  Relative  when  it  can  be  turned  into  who  or  which,  without 
di'V.rovin^  the  s^nse  ;  as,  "  The  <iays  th*t  (or  which)  are  pasrt  ar* 
(•Mue  for  ever." 

Thai  is  a  Demon.'Jrolivt  pronoun  wlicn  it  is  placed  immediately 
before  a  noun,  expressed  or  umycr!»tood  ;  as,  "  Thmt  book  is  new." 
"  'fhol  is  riot  tl>e  otie  I  want." 

That  i.s  a  Conjunction  when  it  caiutot  l>c  titnted  irtto  who  at  trkkh  ; 
Lut  marks  a  consc<iuenre,  an  indicatiort,  or  final  end :  as,  "  He  w  a.-. 
*(  proud  that  he  was  universaHy  desj)»sed."  Pie  answered,  "  T/tat  he 
B.?ver  was  so  happy  as  |je  is  now."    Live  well,  thai  yoa  niavdje  well. 

All  the  iadefinitt  pronouns,  (except  none.)  and  even  ll>e  dtmonstrit- 
hve,  dtstribative,  and  possessive,  are  oiljectites  belonging  to  nouiu 
eittver  expressed  or  understood  ;  and  in  parsijig  t  Jhinlt  they  ouqjht  to 
he  called  adjectives. — .Yon*  is  u.sed  in  both  nuinbers  ;  but  it  laniio* 
be  jome<l  »^  a  noun 

Tlie  iU-"ABie  naae  other  sUotild  be  no  ollifr. — Another  -itis  ^^n  uii>r™ 

K 
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Promiscuous  exercises  on  Nouns,  &c. 

A.  man,  he,  who,  which,  that,  his,  me,  mine 
lliine,  whose,  ihey,  hers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him,  its, 
horse,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee,  you 
my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this,  these, 
ihat,  those — each,  every,  either,  any,  none 
i)ride,  daughter,  uncle,  wife's,  sir.  girl,  madam, 
hox,  dog,  lad,  a  gay  lady;  sweet  apples  ;  strong 
bulls  ;  fat  oxen;  a  mountainous  country. 

Compare,  Rich  merry,  furious,  covetous, 
large,  little,  good,  bad,  near,  wretched,  rigorous 
delightful,  sprightly,  spaciops,  splendid,  gay, 
imprudent,  pretty. 

The  human  mind ;    cold  water ;    he,  thou, 
she,  it ;  woody  mountains ;   the  naked  rock ; 
vouthful  jollity ;  goodness  divine  ;  justice  se- 
vere ;    his,  thy,  others,  one,  a   peevish  boy 
h?rs,  their  strokes ;   pretty  girls ;  his  droning 
flight ;  her  delicate  cheeks  ;  a  man  who  ;  the 
sun  that;  a  bird  which  ;  its  pebbled  bed;  fi- 
ery darts  ;  a  numerous  army ;  love  unbounded , 
r.  nobler  victory  ;  gentler  gales  ;  nature's  eld 
est  birth ;    earth's    lowest   room ;    the   wind*, 
triumphant ;   some  flowery  stream  ;   the  tern 
pestuous  billows  ;  these  things  ;  those  books 
ihat  breast  which  ;  the  rich  man's  insolence 
your  queen  ;    all  who ;    a  boy's  drum  ;   him 
self,  themselves,  myself.* 


*  The  personal  pronouns,  HtPittlf,  kersclf,  tketatt  'vet,  &c.,  are  userf 
"ti  tlie  nominative  case  as  vtU  as  in  the  objective  ;  as,  Hinuelf  Khaii 
come. 

Mr.  BI?-.r,  in  "-Js  C'-iinmar.  says,  they  have  only  one  case,  viz  ,  th« 
'^minatu'^  ,  vut  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they  have  ttm  objective  too.- 
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Of  Verbs. 

A  vert)  IS  a  word  ;hat  ajjirmt  something  of  ils  nominative  ,  or, 

A.  Verb  is  a  word  wliich  expresses  being,  doing, 
or  srujfering ;  as,  I  am, — I  love, — I  am  loved. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  Active,  Passive, 
and  Xeuler. 

Xxerh  Active  expresses  aclion  passing  fioir. 
an  actor  to  an  object ;  as,  Jan:ies  strikes  liic 
lable.* 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  ihc  suffering  oi 
an  aclion,  or  the  enduring  of  what  another 
coes  ;  as,  The  table  is  struck. 

A  verb  Neuter  expresses  being,  or  a  state  of 
oeing,  or  action  confined  to  the  actor;  as,  I  urn, 
he  sleeps,  you  run.\ 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

The    auxiharv  or  helping  verbs,  by  which 
verbs  are  ciiiefly  inflected,  are  detective,  hav 
ing  only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative  ;  thus, 

Prft.  Do,    have,    shall,      will,      may,     can,       am,    must. 
Vast.  Did,  liad,      should,  would,  might,  could,   was,  must. 

And  the  Participles  (of  be)  being,  been — Be, 
(If)  have,  and  icill,  are  ohen  principal  verbs. J 

/xff  is  an  active  verb,  and  complete.  Ought  is  a  dffectut  '■trb, 
liaving  only  the  Prctent  and  Past  Indicative. — P.  47,  mid. 

'  Active  verbs  are  called-  transitive  verbs,  because  the  aclion 
;>a.sxps  from  the  actor  to  the  object. — K.  p.  59,  Note. 

i  Seulrr  verbs  are  called  intransitive,  because  their  action  is  con- 
diipd  to  the  actor,  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object. — Children 
Humid  not  be  troubled  loo  soon  witk  the  distinction  between  active  and 
neuter  verbs. 

}  It  was  thoyght  tjuile  unnfce'ssary  to  conjugate  the  verbs  hnvi  nnd 
dn,  ice,  through  all  their  mnods  and  tenses  ;  ttecause  a  child  that  can 
retidily  conjugati  the  verb  to  !oie.  ran  easily  conjugate  any  o'mer  vert. 
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A  verb  is  declined  by  Voices  Moods,  Twisea, 
Ps  limbers,  and  Persons. 

Of  the  Moods  q/"  Verbs. 

Verbs  ha\e  Jive  moods  ;  namely,  tiie  Indica 
tive,  Potential,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and 
Inrinitive. 

The  Indicative  mood  simply  declares  a 
tiling  ;  as,  He  loves ;  he  is  lovtd  ;  or  it  asks  a 
(Hieslion  ;  as,  Lovest  thou  me  ? 

The  Potential  mood  implies  possibililv 
liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation  ;  as,  The  wind 
hwy  blow;  we  may  walk  or  ride;  I  can  swim; 
he  V'onld  not  slay ;  you  should  obey  your 
parents. 

The  Subjunctive  mood  represents  a  thing 
under  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
&CC.,  and  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction  expressed 
or  understood,  and  followed  by  another  verb  ; 
as.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us,  carnj  us 
not  up  hence. 

The  Imperative  mood  commands,  exliorts, 
entreats,  or  permits  ;  as,  Do  this  ;  rernemhcr 
lliy  Creator;  heai\  0  my  people  ;  ^othy  way. 

'i'iie  Infinitive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a 
general  manner,  without  distinction  of  niunboi 
or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  before  it  ;  as, 
To  love. 


Kfplanatinn!!  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  are  iii.se«t«-l  htr» 
*  r  tiic  sake  of  onli-r  ;  Uit  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  <ieta-n  -lu 
K>ai:ier  so  Ion?  as  lo  cnrmnil  tlioiii  lo  memor\' ;  lie  ou^lit.  llibi<!tcre 
•.'■'er  getlliisr  the  deliiiition  of  a  verb,  to  proceed  to  the  irifleci.>  ii  uf 
II  V*  :lhout  de^ay  ;  and,  when  he  eonies  to  the  exercises  on  tlie  v  orr>.s. 
ne  can  look  back  to  ine  deliuitton  of  :t  verb  ai-tive,  &c..  us  occuAnto 
may  re'imre. 
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Of  Tenses,  or  Distinctions  of  Time. 

The  Present  tense  fxpresses  what  is  going 
on  just  now  ;  as,  I  love  you  ;  I  strike  the  table. 

The  Past  tense  represents  the  action  or  event 
either  as  past  and  finished ;  as,  He  broke  tlje 
bottle  and  spilt  the  brandy ;  or  it  represents 
ihe  action  as  unfinished  at  a  certain  tinne  past ; 
as,  My  father  was  coming  home  when  I  met 
him. 

The  Perfect  tense  imphes  that  an  action  has 
(Qst  now,  or  lately,  been  quite  finished ;  as,  John 
has  cut  his  finger  ;  I  have  sold  my  horse. 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  a  thing  as 
past,  before  another  event  happened ;  as,  All 
the  judges  had  taken  their  places,  before  Sir 
Roger  came. 

The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet  to 
come  ;  as,  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoice.* 

Tlie  Future  Perfect  intimates  that  the  action 
will  be  fully  accomplished,  at,  or  before  the 
time  of  another  future  action  or  event ;  as,  I 
shall  have  got  my  lesson  before  ten  o'clock  to 
morrow. 


*  Mr  Walker  and  others  have  divided  the  first  future  into  tlie 
futurt.  foretelling,  and  the  future  promtting  or  commandine.  That 
Jill  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  Mr.  Walker  alfirms.  is 
actediHgly  questionable ;  for  when  a  learner  has  occasion  to  use  the 
"iiture  ;cnse,  this  division  will  not  in  the  least  assist  him  indetei- 
tfiining  whether  he  ought  to  use  ail'  rather  than  thall,  ^c-  There 
tore  tliis  division  serves  no  purpose 
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Re?narks  an  some  of  the  Tenses. 

Ok  the  Present 

1  The  Present  Tense  is  used  to  express  a  hakit  or  custom :  a» 
Ho  sniffs ;  She  goes  to  church.  It  is  sometimes  apphcd  to  person 
loi>.£^  since  dead,  when  the  narration  of  their  actions  excites  on 
p.issions ,  as,  "  Nero  t;  abhorred  for  his  cruelty."  "  Milton  is  ad 
rnired  for  his  sublimity." 

2.  In  historical  narration  it  is  beautifully  usea  for  the  Past  Tense 
is,  ''Cesar  leaves  Gaul,  crosses  the  Rubicon,  and  enters  Italy  vvilti 
five  thousand  men."     It  is  sometimes  used  with  fine  effect  for  th* 
Perfect;   as,  "In  the  Uook  of  Genesis,  .Moses   tells  us  who  '.vtro 
the  descendants  of  Abraham," — for  has  told  us. 

3.  When  preceded  by  such  words  as  when,  he/ore,  as  soon  as, 
after,  it  expresses  the  relative  time  of  a  future  action  ;  as.  When 
he  comes,  he  will  be  welcome — As  soon  as  the  post  arrive*,  the 
leUers  will  be  delivered. 

4.  In  the  conlinuate,  progressive,  or  compound  form,  it  expresses 
in  action  begun  and  going  on  just  now.  but  not  complete  ;  as.  1  am 
itudijmg  my  lesson.    He  is  writing  a  letter. 

Ox  THE  Past. 

The  Past  Tense  is  u.sed  when  the  action  or  .state  is  limited  by  the 
evrcumstance  of  time  or  place :  as.  "  We  satn  him  tjesterday."  "We 
were  in  bed  when  he  arrived."  Here  the  words  yesterday  and  whtn 
limit  the  action  and  state  to  a  particular  lime. — .After  death  all  agenia 
iixe  spoken  of  in  the  Past  Tense,  bfcause  time  is  limited  or  defined  by 
the  hfe  of  the  person ;  as,  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  remarkable 
for  her  beauty." 

This  tense  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  narrative  style  ;  i-e- 
cause  all  narration  imphes  some  circumstance  ;  as,  "  Socrates  refused 
to  adore  false  gods."  Here  the  period  of  Socrates'  life,  being  a 
limited  part  of  past  time,  circumscribes  the  narration.  It  is  im- 
proper then  to  say  of  one  already  dead,  "  He  has  been  much  admired  ; 
he  has  done  much  good;"  but,  "He  was  much  admired;  he  dil 
much  good." 

Although  the  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  is  circtmstan- 
tially  expressed  by  a  word  or  sentiment  that  limits  the  tune  of  live 
-ction  to  some  definite  portion  of  past  fime,  yet  sum  words  as  ofteri, 
»ometimes,  many  a  time,  frequently,  and  similar  vaijufj  intimations  of 
lime,  except  in  narrations,  require  the  perfect,  bei-Hnse  they  admit 
a  certain  latitude,  and  do  not  Mmit  the  ^rtion  to  any  definite 
portion  of  past  time— thus,  "  Hew  often  havt  we  seen  the  proMd 
Jespised." 
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On  THH  Peifkct. 

The  Perfect  Trnie  chiefly  t<  notes  the  accontplislinirnt  of  jnere 
acl!«,  without  any  necessanj  -«latioii  to  tine  o\  placr.  or  any  oijiet 
<nrcunislance  of  tlieir  existence  ;  as.  Philosophers  hare  rndeavoured 
%o  investigate  the  urigin  of  evil.     In  general,  however,  il  denotes. 

1.  An  action  newly  fiirsiied  ;  as,  1  have  heard  great  newj.  The 
post  has  arrived,  but  lie  has  brnvghl  no  letters  for  yon.  , 

2.  An  action  done  in  ?  defimte  space  of  time,  (surh  a.s  a  rf»v.  n 
week,  a  year,)  a  part  of  vhicli  has  )-et  lu  elapse  ;  aa,  )  Aa.e  ipent  iln.'* 
day  well,  * 

3.  An  action  perfe'.ted  non-.e  lime  as",  hiil  tvhose  ronspiineiir*« 
e.tlerid  to  the  presert  liine ,  as,  We  haie  nrglecltd  our  dnly.  and  are 
therefore  unhappy. 

Duration  or  exia'rrrr  re()uire.s  the  p'rjrcl  ;  a>,  lie  Hon  Li-rn  licni 
four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  hus  xcriUm  iiralii)M»,  bpiaiise  the  oi)f- 
tions  are  still  in  eiislenee;  b\it  we  cannot  .say,  (;icero  hat  wniirt 
poems,  because  tiie  poems  Uo  not  exist ;  they  are  lost  ;  therefore, 
we  must  say,  "  Cicero  virole  poems." 

Tlie  fcliowir'^  are  a  tew  instances  in  whirh  this  tense  is  'm- 
properly  used  tor  the  past.  '•  i  tiave  somewhere  met  with  thp 
epitaph  of  a  charitable  man.  which  has  very  much  pleaded  ire." 
Spect.  No.  177.  The  latter  part  of  this  senteiife  is  rather  itarraiiw 
than  a-isertive:  and  therefore  it  should  be — whirli  verv  miirh  pleosni 
me,  that  is,  xehen  I  read  it. — ••  When  that  the  poor  halh  cried.  I'e.-ai 
hath  wept."'  Shakesp.  The  style  is  lii-re  nai retire:  Cesar  v  a« 
dead.  It  should  therefore  be,  "  When  the  poor  crird,  Cesar  wept.— 
"Thojgh  in  old  ase,  the  circle  of  our  pleasures  is  more  contracted 
than  it  has  formerly  been;  yet,"  Ac.  Klair.  Sermon  12.  It  should 
be,  "  than  it  formerly  teat ;"  because  in  old  age,  the  former  staacn 
of  life  ccntrasted  with  the  present,  convey  an  idea,  nor  of  com- 
pletion, but  of  limitation,  and  thus  become  a  subject  of  narratum, 
rather  thir»  of  assertion. — "  I  have  known  him,  Eugenius,  when  he  ha' 
been  going  to  a  play,  or  an  opera,  divert  the  money  which  wa» 
designed  for  that  purpose  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  nat 
*>tt  with  in  the  street."  Spect.  No.  177.  It  should  be,  "  when  h« 
ttm  going,"  and  "  whom  he  met  with  in  the  street  ;"  because  the 
actions  are  circumstantially  related  by  the  phrases,  when  going  tn  a 
play,  and  in  the  street. 

Ow   THE    FCTURE    PERFECT, 

Upon  more  careful  redection,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  second 
>iture  should  have  will  or  ihall  in  all  the  persons,  as  in  the  first 
Ht.  Murnijr  hna  excluded  vill  from  the  firtt  person,  and  shall  irum 
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the  second  and  third,  because  they  appear  to  him  to  oe  incorrectly 
applied ;  and  in  the  examples  which 'he  has  adduced,  they  are  incor 
rectly  applied  ;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  them 
altogether  from  every  sentence.  The  fault  is  in  the  writer  ;  he  has 
applied  them  wrong,  a  thing  that  is  often  done  with  nill  and  tkatt 
in  the  first  future,  as  well  as  in  the  second. 

If  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  wtff  in  the  first  future,  to  intimate  my 
rtsoluttuv  to  perform  a  future  action,  as,  I  will  go  to  chtirch,  for  I 
am  resolved  to  go,"  why  should  I  not  employ  taill  in  the  second 
future,  to  intimate  my  resolution  or  determination  to  have  an 
zcUon  finished  before  a  specified  future  time?  Thus,  "I  tcili  have 
written  my  letters  before  supper :"  that  is,  I  am  determined  to  have 
my  letters  finished  before  supper.  Were  the  truth  of  this  affirma- 
tion  respecting  the  time  of  finishing  the  letters  called  in  question, 
the  propriety  of  using  vill  in  the  first  person  would  be  unques- 
tionable. Thus,  You  will  not  have  finished  your  letters  before 
supper,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  /  uill — Will  what  ?  "  Will  have  finished  my 
"etters." 

Shall,  in  like  manner,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  tl»€  second 
and  third  person.  In  the  third  person,  for  instance,  if  I  say,  "  He 
wilJ  have  paid  me  his  bill  before  June,"  I  merely  foretell  what  he  will 
nave  done  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  meant  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  since  I  have  found  him  so  dilatory,  I  will  compel 
him  to  pay  it  before  June  ;  and  as  this  was  my  meaning,  I  should 
have  employed  shall,  as  in  the  first  future,  and  swd,  "  He  shall  have 
paid  me  his  bill  before  June." 

It  is  true  that  we  seldom  use  this  future  ;  we  rather  express  the 
idea  as  nearly  as  we  can  by  Ihe  first  future,  and  say,  "  lie  shall  pay 
•lis  bill  before  June  ;"  but  when  we  do  use  the  second  future,  it  is 
evident,  I  trust,  fmm  the  examples  just  given,  that  shall  and  iriU 
should  be  applied  in  it  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  first. — See  1  Cur. 
XV.  24. — JMke  xvii.  10. 

O.N    THE    AOXILIART    VERBS. 

Tlie  auxiliary  verbs,  as  they  are  railed,  such  as,  Do,  shall,  uatU 
mnij.  can,  and  must,  are  in  reality  separate  verbs,  and  were  originaliy 
i:sed  Its  such,  having  after  them,  either  the  Past  Participle,  or  the 
Infinitive  Mood,  with  the  to  suppressed,  for  tHe  sake  of  sound,  as  il 
!s  nfter  bid,  dare,  iic.  (Sec  Syntax,  Rule  VI.)  Tims,  I  have  loved 
We  may  to  love.  He  will  to  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  may  to  have 
loved.  We  might  to  have  got  a  prize.  I  loould  to  have  given  him 
the  book.     All  must  to  die.     I  shall  to  stop.     I  can  to  go. 

These  verbs  are  always  joined  in  this  manner  either  to  the  Infim- 
ttvr  or  participle  :  and  although  tlii.s  vould  be  a  simpler  way  of  pars 
\uti  'he  verb  than  the  common,  yet,  in  compliment,  perhar^   to  ihs 
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<»i«ek  aad  Latin,  grammanans  in  general  consider  the  auxiliary  anJ 
the  following  verb  in  the  infinitive  or  participle  as  one  verb,  ar>d 
parse  and  oonstrue  it  accordingly. 

Several  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Potential  Mood  refer  to  pitstvt, 
part,  and  future  time.  This  needs  not  excite  surprise  ;  for  even  tl» 
Present  Indicative  can  be  made  to  express /uttire  tin»e,asw«ll  a« 
the  fiiture  itself.    Thus,  ■"  Ke  leaves  town  to-morrcw.'" 

Present  lime  is  expressed  in  tile  following  tentence :  "  I  wisli  h« 
eould  or  Kould  come  just  now." 

Past  time  is  expressed  with  the  similar  auxiiiaries;  as,  "It  wat 
my  desire  that  he  should  or  vMald  come  yesterday."  "  Though  he 
c«.'ill  he  night  recover." 

Future. — I  am  anxious  that  he  should,  or  vouM  come  to-morrow. 
\i  he  come,  I  may  speak  to  him.  Cf  he  would  delay  his  jowmey  a  few 
days,  I  might,  could,  teould,  or  should  accompany  him. 

Ahhough  stich  examples  as  tliese  are  commonly  adduced  as 
proofe  that  these  auxiliaries  refer  to  present,  past,  and  future  time, 
yet  I  think  it  i«  pretty  evident  that  might,  could,  umuld,  and  should. 
with  may,  and  t*n,  merely  express  liberty,  ability,  vnll,  and  duty, 
without  any  rtrference  to  time  at  all,  and  that  the  precise  time  iti 
ifenerally  determined  by  the  drift  or  scope  of  the  sentence,  or  rathei 
tiy  the  adtmrb  or  participle  that  is  swbjoined  «r  understood,  and  not  b\ 
these  auxiliaries. 

Must  or  ought,  for  instance,  merely  imply  uereteity  and  obligt' 
tion,  without  any  necessary  relation  to  time;  for  when  I  say,  "I 
must  do  it,"  must  merely  denotes  the  necessity  I  am  under,  and  d* 
the  present  time,  which  might  easily  be  made  future,  by  sa->ing,  'M 
must  do  it  next  %eoek ;"  Here  future  time  is  expressed  by  nexlioeek, 
and  not  by  must.  If  I  say,  "I  must  have  done  it:"  Here  muM 
rnerely  expresses  tMc>:ssily,  as  before,  and  I  h<ire  det*e  the  past  time. 
*•  Tlhese  ought  ye  todo:"  Here  oug^ftj  merely  denotes  ob'.i^tios, and 
do  the  present  time.  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done  :"  Here  ought 
merely  expresses  duty  or  otZig-aitoa,  as  before;  but  the  time  of  ji« 
existence  is  denoted  as  past,  by  to  have  dame,  and  n«t  by  ought,  an 
Mr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

As  mutt  will  not  admit  of  the  objective  after  it,  nor  is  even  pre- 
coded  or  succeeded  by  Uie  «i^n  of  the  infinitive,  it  has  been  co«' 
fxdered  an  absolute  auxiliary,  like  may  or  can,  belonging  to  tiif 
Toteutial  Xlood. 

Ought,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  indeperulcnt  verb,  though  defectiv* 
and  ^ways  ^verni  another  verb  in  tba  infinitive 
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Of  Will  and  Shall. 

Will,  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  intimates  reiolntiof 
!Mnl  promising ;  as,  1  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  ma 
We  vnll  go.     1  nill  make  of  thee  a  great  nation. 

Will,  in  the  second  and  third  person,*  commonly  foretells ;  as,  IK 
trill  reward  the  righteous.    You,  oi  they,  vdHI  be  very  happy  there. 

Sltall,  in  the  first  person,  only  foretells;  as,  I,  or  we  shnll  g« 
to-oiorrow.  In  the  stand  and  third  person.  Shall,  provn3'.j.  con 
ncmds,  or  threatens ;  as.  They,  or  you,  shall  be  rewarded  Tlu)n 
ihait  not  steal.    The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die. 

But  this  must  be  understood  of  atErmative  sentences  only ;  fo 
when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reversa  i.onimonly 
takes  place ;  as.  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  of  the  pic  '  .  ;.  will  ywu 
pervtil  me  to  send  it !  Will  James  return  to-morrow  ;  i.  e.  do  you 
expert  him  T 

Wlien  the  steond  and  third  person*  are  represented  hs  the  subjects 
of  their  own  expressions,  or  their  own  thoughts,  SBALL  foreielts, 
as  In  the  first  person  ;  as,  "  He  says  he  shall  be  a  loser  by  this  bar- 
gain." "Do  you  suppose  you  shall  go?''  and  WILL  promises,  as 
m  the  first  person  ;  as,  "  lie  says  he  will  kin^  Pope's  Homer  to- 
morrow."   You  say  you  will  certainly  come. 

Of  shall  it  may  be  rensarked,  that  it  never  e.xpresses  the  aill  or 
resolution  of  its  Sominative :  Thus,  1  shall  fall ;  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour.  He  shall  be  rewarded — express  no  resolution  on  the  part 
of  /,  thmi,  he. 

Did  will,  on  the  contrary,  always  intimate  the  resolution  of  its 
yominalive,  the  difljctilty  of  applying  will  and  shall  vionld  be  at  an 
end  ;  hnt  this  cannot  be  said  ;  for  though  will  in  the  first  person 
always  expresses  llie  resolution  of  its  Nominative,  yet,  in  the  secotui 
and  third  person,  it  docs  not  always  foretell,  but  often  intimates  the 
lesolutiod  of  its  Nominative  as  strongly  as  it  does  in  Ihe  first  person ; 
»Jnis,  Ye  will  not  come  unto  mo  that  ye  may  hai-e  life.  He  will  not 
/CI  form  the  duty  of  my  husband's  brother,  Deut.  X3V.  7;  see  als.> 
ferse  9.  Accordingly  would,  the  past  time  of  will,  is  used  in  the 
jame  manner ;  as.  And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in,  Luke 
IV.  28. 

Should  and  wov/d  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  shall  and  ici/i; 
»hey  are  generally  al'ended  with  a  supposition  ;  as.  Were  I  to  run,  I 
sihould  soon  be  fatigued,  Ac. 

Should  is  often  used  instead  of  ought,  to  express  duty  or  obliga- 
uon  ;  as,  We  should  remember  the  poor.  We  ought  to  obey  God 
ra(ber  tlian  men 


•  See  Pa^'c  141.     Ola.  Zd. 
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Of  Verbs. 

To  Lo\E  Jc.'iM  Yotti 

indjcaiive  MooJ. 
Present  Tense. 

St«^.'«r.  PimnX 

frrton  I  lovt  I .  We  fere 

I  Thou  iwfrf  4.  You*  feve 

>  Ue  ietici  or  /»p<(i  3.  Tiiej  Uhm 

Past  Tense. 

StHgitlar.  Plmrai. 

I.  I  lori-d  I.  We  loved 

S.  Thou  loTcdsl  S.  You  loreO 

3.  He  loved  3.  They  loved 

Perfect  Tense. 

Its  si^s  ire,  aavr,  i«>l,  kai,  or  ia(&. 

1.  I  have  l.'TeJ  I.  We  hsre  lovoo 

?    Tliou  hast  lovod  2.  You  have  loved 

>    He  ha^  or  h&ln  loved  3.  TLey  liave  lured 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Si^is,  luU.  kadjl. 

Siaguj'ar.  Phirml. 

I.  t  haJ  lovei  I.  We  had  loved 

?-  Tliou  had$t  loved  2.  Yr>u  had  loved 

*.  He  bad  loved  3   They  hid  lovod 

Future  Tense. 

Signs,  tkali  or  tttiL 

^»K."Tt  «r.  Plir-al. 

>  '  ••  <wi  or  will  love  I.  We  sha!l  or  will  loT» 
«  1  Sou  »nhl»  oT  wnll  love  i  You  shall  or  \rul  love 
S.  He  ^.iii  or  wOl  lovr  X  Tbey  shaU  or  wUl  lov« 


*  Ymt  has  zl-xnyt  a  pfsrai  verb,  cvea  wher  appl:rd  to  a  rit^U 
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future  Perfect. 

rSee  pages  23,24.] 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  loved  1.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  loved  2.  Shall  or  will  liave  loved 

3.  Shall  0'  wiU  have  loved  3.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

Potential  Mood. 
Present. 

Signs,  may,  can,  or  mvtl, 

fiinguUir.  Plural. 

1.  May  or  can*  love  1.  May  o»  can  love 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  love  2.  May  or  can  love 

3.  Ma>  or  can  love  3.  May  or  can  love 

Past. 

Signs,  might,  cuuU,  would,  or  should 

Singular.  Plural. 

I    Misht,  could,  would,  or  I.  Might,  could,  woii'd,  or 
should  love  should  'ove 

2.  Mightst.  couldst,  wouldst,  2.  Miifht,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldsl  love  should  love. 

3.  Might,  could,  would,  or  3    Might,  could,  would,  or 

should  love  should  love 

Perfect. 

Signs,  may,  can,  or  must  have. 

Singular.  PluraL 

1.  May  or  crtu*  have  loved  '.  May  or  can  have  lovefl 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  loved  2.  May  or  can  have  lovea 

3.  May  or  can  have  loved  3.  May  or  can  have  loved 


♦  Must,  although  it  hclongs  as  properly  to  the  pr-.sent  and  pfTjrel 
potential  as  may  or  can.  has  been  omitted  for  w\i  of  room  ;  hut  in 
fuuig  over  these  tenses,  with  the  auxiliaries,  one  bv  one,  it  is  ca-xy  to 
take  it  m  thus  :  t  must  love,  Thoa  must  love,  ic. — Seo  2d  no'e,  p.  37. 
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Pluperfect. 

Si^M,  might,  could,  tcould,  or  should  h<u:t. 

Singular.  PhiraL 

I    Mi?ht,  could,  would,  or  1.  Might,  could, -.voiild,  tr 

should  have  loved  should  have  loved 

S.  Mightst,  Ac,  have  .uved  2    Might  have  loved 

i.  Miflit  have  loved  3.  Might  have  loved 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

Singular  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love  I.  If  we  love 

2.  If  thou  love  2.  If  you  love 

3    If  he  love  3.  If  Utey  lore* 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular.  Plural. 

9   Love,  or  love  thou,  or  2   Love,  or  love  ye,  ♦r  y«a, 

do  thou  lovet  or  do  ye  love 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Prrtent,  To  love  Ptrfect,  To  have  loved 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  Lo\'in«.        Past,  Loved.        Ptrfect,  Having  loved. t 

*  "The  remaining  tenses  of  tlie  subjunctive  mood  are,  in  event 
espect,  similar  to  ttie  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood, 
with  the  addition  to  the  verb  of  a  conjunction  exp^'^ssed  or  implied., 
denoting  a.  cooHtion,  motive,  wish,  or  supposition." — See  p.  33,. 
«ote  2d. 

t  The  imperative  mood  is  not  entitled  to  three  persons.  In  strict 
propriety,  it  has  only  the  second  person  in  both  numbers.  For  when 
I  say,  Let  me  love  :  I  mean.  Permit  tkou  me  to  love.  Hence,  Ut 
me  love,  is  construed  thus :  let  thou  me  (to)  love,  or  do  thou  let  ti  e 
ito)  love  To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  after  let.  Se« 
Syntax,  R.  VI.  No  one  will  say  tliat  permit  (me  to  love)  is  the  JirsI 
person  singular,  imperative  mood  :  then,  why  should  Itt  (me  to  love,) 
which  is  exactly  similar,  be  called  the  first  person  ^  The  lAitin 
verb  wants  the  first  person,  and  if  it  has  the  third,  it  ha^  also  a  dif 
ferant  termination  for  it,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  English.  v«rk 
-K.  as 1  See  K-jy.  I*o.  8(»-2iI. 
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Of  Verbs. 

Exercises  on  the  Tenses  of  Verbs,  and  Case* 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

*  We  love  him  ;  James  loves  me  ;  it  amuses 
him  ;  we  shall  conduct  them  ;  they  will  divide 
the  spoil ;  soldiers  should  defend  their  country, 
friends  invite  friends  ;  she  can  read  her  lesson , 
she  may  play  a  tune;  you  might  please  her; 
thou  mayest  ask  him ;  he  may  have  betrayed  us , 
we  might  have  diverted  the  children ;  John  can 
deliver  the  message, 

I  love  ;  to  love  ;  love  ;  reprove  thou  ;  has 
loved  ;  we  tied  the  knot;  if  we  love  ;  if  thou 
love  ;  they  could  have  commanded  armies ;  to 
love;  to  baptize;  to  have  loved;  loved;  loving; 
to  survey  ;  having  surveyed  ;  write  a  letter  ; 
read  your  lesson  ;  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice  ; 
honour  thy  father. 

The  teacher,  if  he  chooses,  may  now  acquaint  th«  learner  with 
tlie  difference  between  the  Nominative  and  the  Objective. 

The  Nominative  acts;  the  Objective  is  acttd  upon;  as.  He  eats 
appltt. 

The  Nominative  commonly  comes  hejore  the  verb,  the  Obj*<:tive 
after  it. 

Concerning  pronouns,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  first  ipeakt ; 
the  secoud  is  gpoken  to ;  and  the  third  (or  any  noun)  is  spoken  ef. 

*  We  may  parse  the  first  sentence,  for  example.  We  love  him: 
We.  the  first  personal  pronoun,  plural,  masculine  or  feminine,  the 
NofKinative  ;  Imx,  a  verb  active,  the  first  person,  plural,  present, 
Indicative  ;  kirn,  the  third  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  Ute 
Objective. 

QUESTIONS  which  should  be  put  to  the  pupils. 

How  do  you  kaow  that  Uyve  is  plural  T  Ans.  Because  we  its  Noml- 
Tiative  is  plural.  How  do  you  know  that  love  is  the  first  person  ? 
Ans.  Because  >ee  is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  verb  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  n\iniber  and  person  with  the  noun  or  pronoun 
before  it.— K.  102,  104. 

Many  of  tee  phrases  in  this  page  may  be  converted  into  exerclset 
of  a  differesat  kind ;  thus  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  We  love  him, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  passive  voice  ;  as.  He  is  loved  by  us. 

It  may  also  be  turned  into  a  question,  or  made  a  negative  ;  as. 
Do  tee  love  him  f  &c.     We  do  not  love  him. 

These  are  -a.  few  of  the  ways  of  using  the  exercises  on  a  single 
page  ;  but  tl>e  variety  of  methods  that  every  ingenious  and  diligent 
teacher  may  invent  and  adopt  to  engage  the  attention  and  Improv* 
Ibc  undeMtuiding  of  bis  pKipils  is  pa^t  findine  oui 
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Of  Verbs. 

TO    BE. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Presfent  Tense. 


Singvlar. 

1.  I  am* 

2.  Thou  art 

3.  He  U 


Plural. 

1.  We  are 

2.  You  are 

3.  They  ar© 


Singular. 

1.  I  was 

2.  Thou  wast 

3.  He  was 


Past  Tense. 


Plural. 

1.  We  were 

2.  You  were 

3.  They  wer» 


Perfect  Tense. 


SxHgulta: 

1.  I  have  been 

2.  Thou  hast  been 
3    lie  has  been 


Plural. 

1.  We  have  been 

2.  You  have  been 

3.  They  have  been 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


Singular, 

1.  I  had  been 

2.  Thou  hadst  been 
3   He  liad  been 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  bee« 

2.  You  had  been 

3.  They  had  been 


Future  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be 

2.  Thou  shall  or  wilt  bo 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be 


Pl-jrat. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  be 

2.  You  shall  or  will  be 

3.  They  shall  or  will  be 


*  Put  loving  after  am,  Ac,  and  you  make  it  an  Activt  verb  in  the 
progrestive  form. — Thus,  1  am  loving,  Ihou  art  loving,  ne  is  lomttg, 
Ac- -P.  39 

Put  lovtd  after  am,  and  you  will  make  It  a  Patriv9  verb.— See 
p  3&. 
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Of  Verbs. 
Future  Perfect  Tense. 


Singular. 
1    Shall  or  will  liave  been 
2.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  been 
3    Shall  or  will  have  been 


Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  bee« 

2.  Shall  or  will  have  beea 

3.  Shall  or  will  hare  been 


Potential  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 


Singular. 
I    May,*  or  can  be 

2.  Mayst,  or  canst  be 

3.  May,  or  can  be 


Singular. 

1.  Might,  &c.,  be 

2.  Mightst  ba 

3.  Might  be 


Past. 


Plural. 

1.  May,  or  can  b« 

2.  May,  or  can  be 

3.  May,  or  can  oe 


Plural. 

1.  Might  be 

2.  Might  be 

3.  Might  be 


Perfect, 


Singular. 
I.  May,  or  can  liave  been 
%  Mayst,  or  canst  have  been 
3    May,  or  can  have  been 


Plural. 

1 .  May,  or  can  have  been 

2.  May,  or  can  have  beet 


3.  May,  or  can  have  been 


Pluperfect 


Singular. 

1.  Might  have  been 

2.  Mightst  have  been 

3.  Mi^ht  have  been 


Plural. 

1.  Might  have  been 

2.  Might  have  been 

3.  Might  have  been 


•  S««  Note,  p.  28 :  also  Note  2d,  p.  S7. 
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Of  Verbs. 
Subjunctive  Mood, 


Present  Teruse. 


Singular. 

1.  If  1  be* 

2.  \{  thou  b« 
S  ir  he  be 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be 

2.  If  you  be 

3.  If  they  bo 


Paet  Tense. 


Singular. 
1.  If  I  were 
1  If  thou  wert 
3.  If  he  were 


Phtral. 

1.  If  we  were 

2.  If  you  were 
1.  If  they  werwt 


Imperative  Mood. 


Singular 
2.  Be,  or  be  thmi 


Plural. 
2.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  yon 


Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.  To  bfl  Perfect,  To  hare  beci« 

P..:.7ICIPLKS. 
Present,  Being         Past,  Becr>  Perfect,  Having  beer 


•  Be  is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  and  some  other  books  )«»r  U^ 
■  rrtrnt  Indicative ;  as,  We  be  true  men,  for  we  are. 

t  Tlie  remaining  tenses  of  tliis  mond  are,  m  every  respect,  simi 
.ar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood.  But  3orr.e 
»ey,  thai  the  Future  Perfect,  when  used  with  a  conjunction,  has  thoL 
in  alt  the  persons:  tlius.  If  1  shall  have  loved.  If  tlioii  sliall  hav« 
Mived.  II  he  shall  have  loved.  If  wc,  you.  or  they  shall  have  loved. — 
Sne  p.  2'i,  Hole  1st. 

TKougk.  unlrst,  except,  vhether.  Ac.  mny  he  joined  to  the  Sob- 
laiiciivc  Muod.  as  weii  ni>  i/ 
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Of  Verbs. 

Exercises  on  the  Verb  To  Be. 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  are,  I  was,  ihey  were,  we 
;jre,  hasl  been,  has  been,  we  have  been,  hadst 
been,  he  had  been,  you  have  been,  she  has  been, 
we  were,  tliey  had  been. 

I  shall  be,  shall  be,  we  will  be,  tliou  will 
be,  ihey  shall  be,  il  will  be,  ihou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  v.'ili  have  been,  we 
shall  have  bec!i,  am,  it  is. 

I  can  be,  iiiaysl  l)C,  caiisl  ])e,  she  mav  be, 
ymi  may  l)e,  he  niust  be,  they  shonld  be, 
niightst  be,  he  woul  I  be,  il  could  be,  wouldsl 
be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  maysl  have  been,  ihcy 
can  have  been,  I  mighl  have  been,  yoi; 
should  liave  been,  wouldsl  have  been,  (if 
tiiou  be,  we  be,  he  be,  ihou  wert,  we  werf , 
1  be. 

Be  thon,  be,  lo  be,  being,  to  have  been,  i', 
I  be,  l>c  ye,  been,  be,  liuving  been,  if  we  be, 
if  ihcv  be,  lo  bc- 

Snow  is  white-;  he  was  a  good  man  ;  we 
have  been  younger ;  she  lias  been  liappy ;  il 
had  been  lale  ;  we  are  old  ;  you  will  be  wise  ; 
it  will  be  lime  ;  if  ihey  be  ihine  ;  be  cautious  ; 
be  heedful  youth;  we  may  be  rich;  they  should 
be  vuluous  ;  thou  mightsl  be  wiser;  they  must 
have  been  excel)  'lU  scholars  ;  they  mighl  have 
been  powerful. 
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Of  Verbs. 

To  DS  Loved.  Pasriit  Ymc*. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Teiise. 

Singular.  Pturoi 

I.  Am  loved  1.  Are  lovtd 

J.  Art  loved  2.  Aie  loveJ 

3.  Is  loved  3    Are  loved 

Past  Tense. 

Sin^lar.  Phtral. 

1.  Was  lowed  1.  Were  loved 

2.  Wasl  loved  2.  Wire  loved 

3.  Was  loved  3.  Were  loved 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Have  been  loved  I  Have  been  lo\'e-l 

t   Hast  been  loved  2.  Have  been  loved 

3    lias  been  loved  3.  Have  been  loved 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Had  been  loved  1.  Had  been  loved 

2.  Hadst  been  loved  2.  Had  been  lovi  d 

3.  Had  been  loved  3.  Had  been  >uved 

Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved  1.  Shall  t/;  will  be  lov<d 

2.  Slialt  or  will  be  loved  2.  Sliall  or  will  be  b.vid 

3.  Sliall  or  will  be  loved  3.  Shall  or  will  be  luveO 


UJ'  A  Passive  Verb  is  formed  by  piiltm^  the  I'asi  Participle  of 
•njr  actite  verb  after  the  verb  to  be  lluuugh  all  its  moodi  anA 
lenses  -K.  12C,  127 
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Of  Verbs. 
Future  Perfect  Teoae. 

Singular.  Phtral. 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  been  loved  1  Shall  arwill  have  been  ,oveij 

2.  Sha.t  or  will  have  been  loved  2.  Shall  or  will  have  be«n  loved 
3    Shall  or  will  have  been  loved  3.  Shall  or  will  have  been  lovea 

Potential  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular. 

1  >tay  or  can  be  loved 

2  Mayst  or  canst  be  loved 
3.  May  or  can  be  lox'ed 


PhtraJ. 

1.  May  or  can  be  loved 

2.  May  or  can  be  lovei 

3.  May  or  can  be  loved 


Past. 


^iiguiar. 

1.  Might,  &c.,  be  koved 

2.  Mightst  be  loved 

3.  Might  be  loved 


Plural. 

1.  Might  be  loved 

2.  Might  be  loved 

3.  Might  be  loved 


Perfect. 


Singular. 
i    May,  &c.,  have  been  loved 
2   Mayst  have  been  loved 
3.  May  have  been  loved 


Phsrai. 

1 .  May  have  beem  loved 

2.  May  have  been  loved 
3   May  have  i>een  loved 


Pluperfect. 


SInguiar. 

1.  Might,  Ac,  have  been  loved 

2.  Mightst  have  been  loved 

3.  MtKlit  have  t«epn  loved 


PUtra/. 
}.  Might  have  been  loved 
2.  Might  have  been  loved 
X.  Might  have  boea  loved 
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Subjunctive  Mood, 
Present  Tense. 

Singular.  ThmX. 

I.  If*  I  be  loved  I.  If  we  be  loved 

8.  If  thou  be  loved  2.  If  you  be  loved 

3.  If  be  be  loved  3.  If  they  b«  kived 

Past, 

Siiigitlar.  Plural. 

i.  If  I  were  loved  1.  If  we  were  loTod 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved  S.  If  you  were  loT«d 

1.  If  be  were  loved  3.  If  they  were  (oved 

imperative  Mood, 

Singtiim:  Plurtd. 

?.  Be  thou  loved  2.  Be  y«  or  you  loved 

Infinitive  Mood. 

."resent,  To  be  loved        Ptrftct,  To  have  been  lored 

PARTICIPLES. 
frtt.  Being  loved.    Past.  Been  loved    Ptrf.  Having  been  lo\-««i 


*  The  pnpil  may  at  times  be  requested  to  throw  out  i/,  and  put 
fnU$s,  t\ovgk,  uihtHter,  or  lett,  in  its  place. 

VO"  After  the  pepil  is  cxjwrt  in  going  over  the  tenses  of  the  verb 
as  they  are.,  he  may  be  taught  to  omit  all  the  auxiliarie*  but  one,  and 
y,  over  the  verb  thus  :  Present  Potential,  I  may  love ;  thou  moytt 
ore  ;  he  may  love,  Sec. ;  and  then  with  the  next  auxiliary,  thus:  J 
can  love  ;  thou  canst  love  ;  he  can  Jove,  <fec. ;  and  then  with  must, 
thus :  I  must  love  ;  tliou  must  love  ;  he  must  love,  &c. ;  and  then 
with  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Past  Potential,  thus  :  I  vUght  love  ,  tttor 
mightU  love,  &c. 
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Of  Verbs. 
Exercises  on  the  Verb  Passive. 

They  are  loved ;  we  were  loved  ;  tliov.  uri 
loved  ;  it  is  loved  ;  she  was  loved  ;  he  has  been 
loved  ;  you  have  been  loved ;  I  have  been 
loved  ;  thou  hadst  been  loved  ;  we  shall  be 
loved  ;  thou  wilt  be  loved  ;  they  will  be  loved ; 
I  shall  have  been  loved  ;  you  will  have  been 
loved. 

He  can  be  loved  ;  tliou  mayst  be  loved ;  she 
must  be  loved  ;  lliev  might  be  loved  ;  ye  would 
be  loved ;  they  should  be  loved  ;  I  could  be 
loved  ;  thou  canst  have  been  loved  ;  it  may 
have  been  loved  ;  yon  might  have  been  loved  ; 
if  I  be  loved  ;*  thou  werl  loved  ,  we  be  loved  ; 
they  be  loved.---Be  thou  loved  ;  be  ye  loved; 
you  be  loved.- -To  be  loved;  loved;  having 
been  loved  ;  to  have  been  loved  ;  being  loved. 

Promiscuous  Exercises  on   Verbs,  and  Cases 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns 

Tie  John's  shoes  ;  this  is  Jane's  bonnet ; 
ask  mamma ;  he  has  learned  his  lesson ;  she 
Invited  him  ;  your  father  may  commend  you  ; 
he  w^as  baptized  ;  the  minister  baptized  him  ; 
we  should  have  delivered  our  message  ;  papa 
will  reprove  us ;  divide  the  apples  ;  the  cap- 
tain had  commanded  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy  ;  Eliza  diverted  her  brother ;  a  hunter 
killed  a  hare  ;  were*  I  loved  ;  were  we  good 
we  should  be  happy.t 


*  A  conjunction  is  frequently  to  oe  understood  hero 
t  See  exercises  of  a  different  sort,  paj;e  52 
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Of  Verbs. 


in  Activ*  at  a  Ntuter  Verb  maybe  con>ugated  tttfough  all  ito 
moods  and  tenses,  by  adding  its  Present  Participle  to  the  verb 
To  bt.  This  is  called  the  progressive  form  ;  because  It  expresses 
the  continuation  of  action  or  state :  Thus, — 

Prrient.  PnH. 

I  am  loving  I  was  loving 

Thou  art  loving  Thou  wast  lovmg 

He  is  loving,  &c.  He  was  loving,  &c. 

The  Present  and  Past  Indicative  are  also  conjugated  by  the  atmtanc* 

of  do,  caJled  the  emphatic /orm  :  Thus, — 

Present.  Past. 

I  do  lov«  I  did  love 

Thou  dost  love  ,  Tliou  didst  love 

He  does  love,  &c.  He  did  love,  &c. 


IIlls  I. 


Virbs  ending  in  ss,  sh,  ch,  x,  or  o,  form  tkt  thnrd  person  yintrtiar 
of  tht  Present  Indicative,  by  adding  es :   Thw, — 

He  dress-es,  march-es,  brush-es,  fix-e«,  go-e«. 

Rule  H. 

Verbs  in  y,  change  y  into  I  before  the  tervtinations  est,  es,  eth,  and 
e<t ;  but  not  before  ing  ;  y,  toith  a  vowel  before  it,  is  not  changed  mto  I : 
Tims,— 

Pre$.  Try,  triest,  tries,  or  trieth.  Past.  Tried.     Part:  Trying. 

Prts.  Pray,  prayest,  prays, or  prayeth.  Past.  Vnyed.   Part.  Piayiii^ 

Rule  HI. 

Verbs  accented  nn  the  last  syllable,  and  verbs  of  on*  syVabU,  ending 
in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  tingle  vowel,  double  the  final  con- 
sonant before  the  terminations  est,  eth,  ed,  ing;  but  never  befoie  s. 
Thu0,— 

Allot,  allottest,  allots,  allottelh,  allotted,  allotting. 
Blot,  blottest,  blots,  hlotteth.  blotted  blotting 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to 
the  present :  as,  Love,  loved,  loved. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  fomr» 
both  its  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  add 
ing  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as, 


Present. 

■  Past.      Past  Participle 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke  r* 

awaked 

Bear,  tobringforthhoTe,\  bare  bom 

Bear,  to  carry 

bore,  bare  borne 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,  or  beat 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bend 

bentR 

bent  R 

Bereave 

bereft  r 

bereft  rJ 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bid,/or- 

bad,  bade  bidden 

Bind,  un- 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed    ' 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

*  Those  verbs  which  are  conjugated  regularly,  as  well  as  iTtfm- 
larlf,  are  marked  with  an  R. 
i  Bort  is  now  more  us«d  than  bar  t  K.  136. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 

Past. 

Past  Participle. 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build,  7*e- 

built* 

built 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buv 

bought 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught  R 

caught  R 

Chide 

chid 

chidden,orchid 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere  clave  r 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove,  w 

cleft  cloven,  or  clef. 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Clothe 

clothed 

clad  R 

Come,  be- 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Crow 

crew  R 

crowed 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst 

dared 

Daveytochallengi 

z  is  R  dared        dared 

Deal 

dealt  R 

dealt  R 

Dig 

dug.ordi 

iggeddug,  0?- digged 

Do,  viis-un-\ 

did 

done 

Draw,  with- 

drew 

drawn 

*  Build,  dwell,  and  several  other  verbs,  have  the  regular  forai 
builded,  dwelled,  &c.— See  K.  No.  135. 

t  The  compound  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  simple,  by  piefix- 
Hg  tlie  syllables  appended  to  llioin  •  thus,  Undn.  int/tu,  undone. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 

Drink 

Past. 
drank 

Past  Participle. 
drunk 

])rive 

drove 

driven 

DwelJ 

dwelt  R 

dwelt  R—p.  41,  i 

Eat 

ate* 

eaten* 

Fall,  he- 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 
Find 

fought 
found 

fought 
found 

Flee,  from  a  foe  fled 

fled 

Fling 

Fly,  as  a  bird 

flung 
flew 

flung 
flown 

Forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

Forget 
Forsake 

forgot 
forsook 

forgotten,  forgot 
forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get,  he-for- 
Gild 

gott 

gilt  R 

got,  goltent 
gilt  R 

Gird,  he-en- 

girl  R 

girt  R 

Give,  for-mis- 

gave 

given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave,  en-  r 
Grind 

graved 
ground 

graven 
ground 

Orovf 

grew 

grown 

*  I  have  excluded  eat  as  the  Past  and  Past  Participle  of  this  ve»* 
tor  though  sometimes  uised  by  Milton  and  a  few  others,  the  use  erf 
H  does  not  rest  on  good  authority,  and  tins  verb  is  sufficimtlf 
irre^lar  already. 

t  Gat  and  btgai  are  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  for  got  iiri< 
begot. 

t  Cof/en  Is  n«arly  obsolete.  Its  compound  forgotten  w  irtUI  » 
food  nse. 


.TT».0_«l 


Of  iKftEeriAX  Ves^s. 


W\.  ■     ■  ■  J 

Pas:. 

Past  Po-ici^  le 

Banff 

hv.T.<^. 

Liwe* 

Have 

• 

tad 

Lac 

Hear 

Lean: 

ueari 

Hew.  n;4/£-4- 

hewoi 

Lewr  i. 

H:ce 

hid 

kiCiies.  cr  hid 

H: 

ka 

.    IM 

H  :ife.«^a- 

i:eU 

heM 

Hurt 

iftin 

hiHt 

Krep 

k^ 

kept 

Km 

knit  K 

kail  «r  knitted 

K:^.-:* 

kcew 

ksovo 

L-f 

laded 

ladrs 

Lav.  : 

laid 

^ii 

Lcii. 

z:s 

led 

kd 

L-eive 

kit 

le& 

\^zi 

lest 

Irai 

Le: 

iei 

ki 

Lic,  i« 

lie  Jetcm  by 

bi.-'^  w  r^s 

Load 

IcKleJ 

bdea  & 

Las€ 

L<: 

■osi 

Makf 

r^vie 

na:>oe 

Meia 

u^iT.: 

coeanl 

Mert 

n::: 

ran 

'>!  ■* 

nvwed 

m>w«m  K 

-»^- 

«•«*»  «M 

l«    ■•^'  »«■   7*.-«! 

oaf.  K  *%»•     «&.  TVf  •iiai 

•Ik  — ^rf  CM  :!*  f» 

«m  w«>  «■«; 

'<» 
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Present. 

Past. 

Past  Participle. 

Pay,  re- 

paid 

paid 

Put 

put 

put 

Qriit 

quit,  en- 

quitted  quit  M 

Read    • 

read 

read 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

rode 

ridden,  or  rode 

Ring 

rang,  or 

rung*  rung 

Rise^  a- 

rose 

risen 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Run 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn  R 

Say 

said 

said 

See 

saw- 

seen 

Seek      • 

sought 

sought 

Seethe 

seethed. 

or  sod  sodden 

Seil 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set,  fee- 

set 

set 

Shake 

shook 

shaJcen 

Shape,  mis- 

shaped 

shapen  r 

Shave 

shaved 

shaven  r 

Shear 

shore  r 

sh5rn 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shine 

shone  r 

shone  r 

*  Wiere  '.he  Past  might  be  either  ang  or  ung,  &c.,  I  have  gjv«* 
tng  the  preference,  which  it  certainly  ought  to  have. 
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0/  Irregular 

Verbs. 

Present. 

Past. 

Past  ParticipU 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Show» 

showed 

shown 

Shrink 

shrank,  or  shru 

>nk  shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Sing 

sang,  or  sung 

sung 

Sink 

sank,  or  sunk 

sunk 

Sit 

salt 

sittcn,  or  satt 

Slay 

slew  . 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Slide 

slid 

siidden 

Sling 

slang,  or  slung 

slung 

Slink 

slank,  or  slunk 

slunk 

Slit 

slit,  or  slittcd 

slit,  or  slitted 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow- 

sowed 

sown  R 

Speak,  be- 

spoke,  spake 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend,  mii 

;- spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt  R 

spilt  R 

Spin 

span,  or  spun 

spun 

Spit,  be- 

spat,  or  spit 

spitten,  w  spilj 

*  Or  Sheut,  ihewed,  thewn — pronounced  thou,  <Jcc.  See  Note  iieil 
page. 

t  Many  authors,  both  here  and  in  America,  use  tat*  is  tho  Past 
time  of  rit ;  but  this  is  improper,  for  it  is  apt  to  be  con/ouna«d  with 
att,  to  glut. 

t  Sitten  and  ipitten  are  prefe:dblc  though  ofaflu'     (enc 
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Present. 
Split 

Spread  he- 
Spring 
Stand,  with-&.c 

Past.            Past  Participle 
split                     split 
spread                  spread 
sprangjW  sprung  sprung 
. stood                    stood 

Steal 

stole                     stolen 

Stick 

stuck                   stuck 

Sting 

slung                   stung 

Slink 

stank,  or  stunk  stunk 

Stride,  fee- 

strode,  or  strid     stridden      [en 

Strike 

struck                  struck,  strick 

String 
Strive 

Strang,  or  strung  strung 
strove                  striven 

Strew,*  be- 

strewed                strewed, or  [ed 

Strow 

strowed                strown,  slrow 

Swear 

swore,  or  sware  sworn 

Sweat 

sweat                   sweat 

Sweep 
Swell 

swept                  swept 
swelled                sw^ollen  r 

Swim 

swam,  or  swum  swum 

Swing 

Take,  fee-  Sec. 
Teach,  mis-re- 

swang,  tw  swung  swung 
took                     taken 
taught                 taught 

Tear,  un- 

Tell 

tore                      torn 
told                      told 

*  Sirew  and  s\t\o  are  now  giving  way  to  strov>  and  shov,  as  tbej 
ve  pronounced 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 

Think,  he- 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

\\^ind 

Work 

Wring 

Write 


Past. 

thought 

throve 

threw 

thrust 

trod 

waxed 

wore 

wove 

wept 

won 

WGiind 

wrought  R 

wrung 

wrote 


Past  Participle 
thought 
thriven 
thrown 
thrust 
trodden 
waxen  r 
worn 
woven 
wept 
won 
wound 

wrought,  worked 
wrung 
writlen 


Defective  verbs  are  those  which  want  some   of  llieir  moods  and 
tenses. 


Present. 
Can, 
May, 
Must. 
Ought, 


Past. 

could, 
migtit, 
must, 
ought, 
'jnoth. 


Past  Participle. 


Present.      Past.    Past  Participle. 


Shai; 
Will, 
Wis,     ■ 
Wit  or  I 
Wot,    I 


should, 
would, 
wist, 

wot, 


EXERCISES  ON  THE    IRREGULAR   VERBS. 

Name  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Participle  of 

Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  bring, 
arise,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drink, 
Hy,  flee,  fall,  get,  give,  go,  feel,  forsake,  grow, 
have,  hear,  hide,  keep,  know,  lose,  pay,  ride, 
ring,  shake,  run,  seek,  sell,  sec,  sit,  slay,  slide. 
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Of  Adverbs. 
An  adverb  is  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  or  another  adverb,  to  express  some 
quality  or  circumstance  of  time,  place,  or  man 
y?.er,  respecting  it ;  as,  Ann  speaks  distinctly, 
she  is  remarkably  dihgent,  and  reads  very  cor- 
rectly. 

A  LIST   OF  ADVERBS. 

*  So,  no,  not,  nay,  yea,  yes,  too,  well,  up, 
very,  forth,  how,  why,  far,  now,  then,  ill, 
soon,  much,  here,  there,  where,  when,  whence, 
thence,  still,  tmore,  most,  little,  less,  least, 
thus,  since,  ever,  never,  while,  whilst,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  first,  scarcely,  quite,  rather,  again, 
ago,  seldom,  often,  indeed,  exceedingly,  al- 
ready, hither,  thither,  whether,  doubtless,  hap- 
ly, perhaps,  enough,  daily,  always,  sometimes, 
almost,  alone,  perad venture,  backward,  for- 
ward, upward,  downward,  together,  apart, 
Asunder,  viz.,  to  and  fro,  in  fine. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

*  As  and  so,  without  a  corresponding  as  or  so,  are  adverbs 

The  generality  of  those  words  that  end  in  Zy,  are  adverbs  of  man- 
ner or  quality.  They  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  1y;  as 
trom  foolish  comes  foolishli/. 

The  compounds  of  here,  there,  where,  and  hither,  thither,  and 
tchither,  are  all  adverbs  ;  except  therefore  and  wherefore,  occasionally 
conjunctions. 

Some  adverbs  are  compared  like  adjectives :  as,  often,  oftener, 
oftenest.  Such  words  as  ashore,  afoot,  aground,  &c.,  are  all  ad- 
verbs. 

■t  When  more  and  most  qualify  nouns  they  are  adjectives ;  but  in 
every  other  situation  they  are  adverbs. 

An  adjective,  with  a  preposition  before  it,  is  by  some  railed  an  ad- 
verb ;  as,  in  general,  in  haste,  &c.,  i.  e.  general!)/,  hastily. — It  would 
be  a  piece  of  vexatious  refinement  to  make  children,  in  parsing,  call 
in  general,  an  adverb,  instead  of  in  a  preposition— ^fn^rai,  an  adjec- 
ive,  having  may  or  ii>u>  understood.  That  such  phrases  are  eon- 
jertible  into  adverbs  is  not  a  ?ood  reason  for  caUing  them  so. 

There  are  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  as  adverbs;  as.  I 
im  more  afraid  than  ever:  and  sometunes  as  jdjectives ;  as.  He  hai 
more  wealth  than  wisdu;.i. — See  next  page 
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Exercises  on  Adverbs,  Irregular  Verbs,  &c. 

■  Immedialely  the  cock  crew.  Peter  wept 
bitterly.  He  is  here  now.  She  went  away 
yesterday.*  They  came  to-day.  They  will 
perhaps  buy  some  to-morrow.  Ye  shall  know 
liereafter.  She  sung  sweetly.  Cats  soon  learn 
tot  catch  mice.  Mary  rose  up  hastily.  They 
that  have  enought  may  soundly  sleep.  Cain 
wickedly  slew  his  brother.  I  saw  him  long 
ago.  He  is  a  very  good  man.  Sooner  or  later 
all  must  die  You  read  too  little.  They  talk 
too  much.  James  acted  \visely.  How  many 
lines  can  you  repeat  ?  You  ran  hastily.  He 
speaks  fluently.  "Then  were  they  glad.  He 
fell  fast  asleep.  She  should  not  hold  her  head 
a-wry.  The  ship  was  driven  ashore.  No,  in- 
deed. Thoy  are  all  alike.  Let  him  that  is 
athirst  drink  freely.  The  oftener  you  read 
attentively,  the  more  you  will  improve. 

OBSERVATIO.NS. 

•  To-day,  yesterday,  and  to-morrow,  am  always  nouns,  for  they  are 
pans  of  lime  ;  as,  Yesterday  is  past,  to-day  is  passtn?,  and  we  may 
never  see  to-morrote. — Wlicn  these  words  answer  to  l!ie  question 
when,  they  are  governed  by  a  preposition  understood ;  as,  Wlien  "will 
John  corns  home  ?  (on)  to-morrow,  for  lie  went  away  (on)  yesterday. 

Much  is  used,  1.  As  an  adverb  ;  as,  It  is  much  better  to  give  than  to 
receive. 

2.  As  an  adjective  ;  as,  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief. 

3.  As  a  noun;  as,  Where  much  is  given  much  is  re 

quired. 
In  »tnct  propriety,  however,  muchcan  never  be  a  noun,  but  an  adjrc- 
ttve  ;  for  were  the  question  to  be  asked,  Much  what  is  given  ^   it 
would  he  necessary  to  add  a  noun,  and  say,  Where  much  grace  is 
jivcn,  much  gratitude  is  required. 

t  To,  before  the  infinite  of  verbs,  is  an  adverb,  according  to  .lohn 
»on,  and  accordir  g  to  Murray,  a  preposition.  The  two  together  may 
b«  called  tlie  infinitive. 

1  Enough  (a  s'i<*:riency)  is  here  a  noun,  lis  plural,  enow.  «  »{>- 
plied,  like  many.  \'  '.lungs  tliat  are  numbered.  Enough,  an  ad.«  if.'-t, 
like  mucA.  sliouh  trhaps  be  applied  only  to  things  that  are  ur~  tma. 
•H  mras'trtd 

D 
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Of  Prepositions. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  put  before  nouiis 
and  pronouns,  to  show  the  relation  between 
them  ;  as,  He  sailed  from  Leith  to  London  in 
two  days. 

A  LIST  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 
To  bt  got  accvrately  by  heari. 

About,  above,  according  to,  across,  after, 
against,  along,  amid,  amidst,  among,  amongst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Bating,  before,  behind, 
below,  beneath,  besides,  beside,  between,  be- 
twixt, beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Down,  dur- 
ing. Except,  excepting.  For,  p-  ^^  *•  from.  In, 
into,  instead  of.  Near,  nigh.  Of,  off,  on, 
over,  out  of.  Past.  Regarding,  respecting, 
round.  Since.  Through,  throughout,  till,  to, 
touching,  towards.*  Under,  underneath,  unto, 
up,  upon.     With,  within,  without. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ev'ery  preposition  requires  an  objective  case  after  it. — When  a 
preposiiion  does  not  govern  an  objective  case,  it  becomes  an  adverb; 
as,  He  rides  about.  But  in  such  phrases  as,  cast  up,  hold  out,  fall  on, 
the  words  up,  out,  and  on,  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  verb, 
rather  than  as  prepositions  or  adverbs. 

Some  words  are  used  as  prepositions  m  one  place,  and  as  adverbs 
in  another;  thus,  before  is  a  preposition  wlien  it  refers  to  place;  as. 
He  stood  before  the  door;  and  an  adverb  when  it  refers  to  time: 
as,  Before  tnat  Pliilip  called  lliee,  I  saw  thee.  The  word  before. 
however,  and  others  in  similar  situations,  may  still  be  considered  as 
prepositions,  if  we  supply  an  appropriate  noun  ;  as,  Before  the  time 
that  Philip,  &c. 

'  Towards  is  a  preposition,  but  toward  is  an  adjective,  and  means, 
"  Ready  to  do  or  learn ;  compliant  with  duty  ;  not  froward."  To- 
ward IS  sometimes  improperly  used  for  towards. 

The  Irreparable  Prepositions  are  omitted,  because  an  explanation 
/>"  'hem  can  impart  no  information  without  a  previous  knowleds;c 
•  tlie  radical  word.  Suppose  the  pupil  told  that  con  means  together, 
will  this  explain  convene  to  him!  No:  lie  must  first  be  told  thai 
vene  signifies  to  come,  and  then  CON,  together.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  tell  him  at  onco  that  convene  means  to  come  or  col!  together? 

Some  grammarians  distribute  adverbs  info  classes :  such  as  ad- 
verbs of  negation,  affirmation,  &c.  ;  prepositions  into  separable  ai'c* 
inseparable  ;  and  conjunctions  into  seven  classes,  nesides  the  twc 
mentioned  n^vt  page.  Such  a  classification  has  been  oi.iitted  here, 
because  i'    utility  is  qucstionabls. 
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Of  Conjunctions. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  joins  words 
and  sentences  together ;  as,  You  and  I  must 
go  to  Leith ;  but  Peter  may  stay  at  home. 

A   LIST   OF  CONJUNCTIONS 

Copulative. — Also,  and,  bepause,  both,  for,* 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore. 

Disjunctive. — Ah  hough,  'as,  as  well  as,  but, 
either,  except,  lest,  neither,  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  provided,  so,  than,  though,  unless, 
whether,  yet. 

EXERCISES  ON  CONJUNCTIONS,  &C. 

Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  -he 
l)ecame  ])oor.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  tiian  raiment 
Consider  the  ravens ;  for  they  neither  sow 
nor  reap  ;  which  have  neither  store-house  nor 
barn  ;  and  God  feedeth  them.  You  are  happy, 
because  you  are  good. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*  When /or  can  be  turned  into  because,  it  is  a  conjunction. 

Several  words  which  are  marked  as  adverbs  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary, are  in  many  Grammars  marked  as  conjunctions  ;  such  as, 
Albdt,  else,  moreover,  likewise,  othericiie,  nevertheless,  then,  therefore, 
therefore.  Whether  they  be  called  adverbs  or  conjunctions,  it  sig- 
nifies but  little. 

But,  in  some  cases,  is  an  adverb;  as,  "  We  are  but  {only)  of  yes- 
terday, and  know  nothing." 

Sometimes  th-j  same  words  are  used  as  conjunctions  in  one  place, 
and  as  pre[)Ositioas  or  adverbs  in  another  place  ;  as.  Since  (conj.) 
we  must  part,  let  us  do  it  peaceablv ;  I  have  not  seen  him  »iiic# 
(prep.)  that  time  ;  Our  friendship  commenced  long  since  (adv.)1 

t  As  many  distinctions,  howevfr  proper  in  themsclve",  may  prove 
more  hurtful  than  useful,  Uify  s  loiild  not  be  made  till  the  learner 
be  perfectly  acquain*^'!  wkb  tlie  jiore  obvious  facts. 
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Of  Interjections. 

An  Interjection  is  a  word  which  expresses 
some  emotion  of  the  speaker  ;  as,  Oh,  what  a 
sjffht  is  here  !    Well  done  ! 


A  LIST  OF   INTERJECTIONS. 

Adieu  !  ah  !  alas  !  alack  !  away  !  aha  1  be- 
gone !  hai-k  !  ho  !  ha  !  he  !  hail  I  halloo  !  I'um  ! 
hush  !  huzza  !  hist !  hey-day  !  lo  !  O  !  0 
strange !  O  brave !  psliaw !  see !  well-a-day,  &c 

'  Correct  the  following  Errors. 


!  siw  a  boy  which  is  bhnd.* 

I  saw  a  flock  ol  gooses. 

This  is  the  horse  wlio  was  lost. 

This  :s  the  hat  whom  I  wear. 

John  is  here  ;  she  is  a  good  boy. 

The  hen  lays  his  eggs. 

Jane  is  here  ;  he  reads  well. 

I  saw  two  mouses. 

The  dog  follows  her  master. 

This  two  horses  eat  hay. 

John  met  three  mans. 

We  saw  two  childs. 

He  has  but  one  teeth. 

The  well  is  ten  foot  deep. 

Look  at  the  oxes. 

This  horse  will  let  me  ride  on  her. 

I  can  stay  this  two  hours. 

I  have  two  pen-knifes. 

My  lady  has  got  his  fan. 

Two  pair  of  ladies's  gloves 

ilenry  the  Eighth  had  six  wi'es. 

1  saw  the  man  which  sings. 

We  saw  an  ass  who  brayed  at  us. 

They  will  stay  this  two  days. 


We  was  not  there.t 
I  loves  him. 
He  love  me. 
Thou  have  been  busy, 
lie  dare  not  speak. 
She  need  not  do  it. 
Was  you  tliere  ? 
You  was  not  there. 
We  was  sorry  for  it. 
Tliou  might  not  go. 
He  dost  not  learn. 
If  I  does  that. 
Thou  may  do  it. 
Y'ou  was  never  there. 
The  book  were  lost. 
Thou  will  better  stop. 
The  horses  was  sold. 
The  boys  was  reading. 
I  teaches  him  grammar. 
He  are  not  attentive  to  it 
Thou  shall  not  go  out. 
If  I  bees  not  at  home. 
Thou  can  do  nothing  for  ma. 
John  need  not  go  now. 
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ftiese  exercises  will  at  once  amuse  and  improve  the  pupil, 
ee  S^^|ax,  Rule  14  and  15. 
t  Syntax.  Rule  I 
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ON  PARSING. 

Having  the  exercises  on  Parsing*  and  Syntax  in  one  volume 
with  the  Grammar,  is  a  convenience  so  exceedingly  great,  tliiH 
It  must  be  obvious.  The  following  set  of  exercises  on  Parsui;; 
ate  arranged  on  a  plan  new  and  important. 

All  the  most  materia!  points,  and  those  that  are  apt  to  puzzle 
he  pupil,  have  been  selected,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  whole 
page  of  exercises,  and,  where  very  important,  of  two.  By  this 
means,  the  same  point  must  como  .so  often  under  his  eye,  and  lie 
so  often  repeated,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind ;  and  even  should  he  forget  it,  it  will  be  easy  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  turning  to  it  again. 

To  give  full  scope  to  the  pupil's  discriminating  powers,  the 
exercises  contain  all  the  parts  of  speech,  promiscuously  arranged, 
to  be  used  thus  : — 

1.  After  the  pupil  has  got  the  definition  of  a  noun,  exercise 
him  in  going  over  any  paxt  of  the  exercises  in  parsing,  and  point- 
ing out  the  NOUNS  only.  This  will  oblige  him  to  e^cerclse  his 
powers  of  discrimination,  in  distinguishing  the  nouns  from  tiie 
ntker  words,  t 

2.  After  getting  the  definition  of  an  adjective,  cxerci.se  him  in 
selecting  all  the  adjectives  from  the  other  words,  and  telling  wity 
they  are  adjectives. 

3.  After  getting  all  the  pronouns  very  accurately  by  heart,  let 
him  point  out  them,  in  addition  to  the  nouiis  and  adjectives. 

4.  Then  the  verb,  without  telling  what  sort,  or  what  nn/nber 
or  person,  or  tense,  for  several  weeks,  or  longer,  till  he  can  dun 
tinguish  it  with  great  readiness. 

5.  Then  the  definition  of  an  adverb,  after  which  exercise  him 
orally  with  many  short  sentences  containing  adverbs,  and  ihfii 
on  those  in  the  book. 


*  Parse  should  be  pronounced  parce,  and  not  parz. — See  Key,  p.  71. 

t  Those  accustomed  to  use  Mr.  Murray's  lessons  in  parsing,  will 
perhaps  think  the  following  too  difficult ;  let  such,  however,  reflect, 
iliat  Mr.  Murray's  are  too  easy  ;  for  when  no  other  words  are  intro- 
duced than  an  article  and  a  m/ua,  no  exercise  is  given  to  the  pupil'.s 
jurigemcnt  at  all ;  for  in  every  sentence  he  finds  only  an  article  aiii 
a  noun :  and  in  the  next  set  only  an  article,  an  adjective,  and  a  nnun. 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  room  for  discrimination  here.  and^Vet  -li.s- 
crimination  is  tlie  very  thing  be  should  i>e  uiukI». 
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6.  Get  all  the  prepositions  by  heart,  for  it  is  irapossibl©  U 
give  such  a  definition  of  a  preposition  as  will  lead  a  child  to  dis 
tinguish  it  with  certainty  from  every  other  sort  of  word. 

7.  Get  all  the  conjunctions  by  heart.  They  have  beep  alpha 
Ix^t'cally  arranged,  like  the  prepositions,  to  facilitate  tb^  com 
mitting  of  them  to  memory. 

8.  After  this,  the  pupil,  if  very  young,  may  go  ovei  all  tbe 
•  xeroses,  by  parsing  every  word  in  the  most  smiple  ipanner, 
<  ;z  ,  by  saying  such  a  word,  a  noun,  singular,  without  teD-ng  its 
fender  aiid  caxe  ;  such  a  word,  a  verb,  without  telling  its  neturt, 
i.uinber,  person,  teruie,  and  mood. 

9.  In  the  next  and  last  course,  he  should  go  over  the  «««/- 
ri.ses,  and  tell  every  thing  about  tionns  and  verbs,  &c.,  as  shown 
;n  tlie  example  below. 

m?  In  tlie  Exercises  on  Parsing,  the  sentences  on  ever>'  page  ve 
numbered  by  small _^^«rcs.  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  out  any  stn 
tence  in  tiie  Key  vJluch  he  rnay  wish  to  consult. 

The  small  letters  refer  to  the  Nos.  For  example,  p.  in  the  first 
sentence  of  No.  a.,  directs  the  learner  to  turn  to  No  p.  page  74,  and 
remark  that  it  says,  "  The  verb  to  be,  or  to  have,  is  often  understood ;'' 
nlimating  to  him  by  this  reference,  that  to  be  is  understood  after 
man  i'rt  the  lirst  sentence  of  No.  a. 

O  how  stupendous  was  the  power 

That  raised  me  with  a  word  ! 
And  every  day  and  every  hour 

I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

O,  an  interjection — hote,  an  adverb — stupendous,  an  adjective,  in  the 
positive  degree,  compared  by  more  and  most ;  as,  stupendous,  more 
stupendous,  most  stupendous — kos,  a  verb  neuter,  tliird  person  sin- 
gular, past  indicative,  (*agreeing  with  its  nominative  power,  here  put 
after  it) — the,  an  article,  the  definite — poteer,  a  noun,  singular,  neu- 
ter, the  nominative — that,  a  relative  pronoun,  singular,  neuter,  the 
nominative,  here  used  for  xehich ;  its  antecedent  is  power — raised,  a 
verb,  active,  third  person,  singular,  past,  indicative,  (agreeing  with 
I'.s  nominative  that) — me,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular,  mas- 
cu:.'ie,  or  feminine,  the  objective,  (governed  by  raised) — with,  a  prepo- 
sii'  -11 — a,  an  article,  the  indefinite — word,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter, 
the  objective,  (governed  by  with). — and,  a  conjunction — everi/,  a  dis- 
tr  -'tive  pronoun — day.  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (be- 
ca  l^e  the  preposition  Mrcug-A  or  di/rtng- is  understood,)  an<i,  and  every, 
as  i*fore — hour,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (because 
dai  was  ill  it,  and  conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns, 
<k'  — /,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  or  feminine, 
the  nominative — lean,  a  verb,  neuter,  first  person  singular,  present, 
jidjrative — upon,  a  preposition— «Ae,  an  article,  the  definite — Lord,  a 
noun,  singular,  masculine,  the  objective,  (governed  by  upon.) 

•  Omit  the  words  witliin  the  !   )  till  the  pupil  get  the  rules  of  Syntax 
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EXERCISES   IN   PARSING. 

k  few  ea<»y  sentences  chiefly  intended  as  an  Exercise  on  the 
Active  Verb ;  but  to  be  previously  used  as  an  Exercise  o« 
'Noons  and  Adjectives. 

No.  a. 

A  good  conscience  and  a  contented  mind  will 
make  a  man^  happy.'  Philosophy  teaches  us 
10  endure  afflictions,  but  Christianity^*  to  en- 
joy ihcm,  by  turning  them  into  blessings.^ 
Virtue  ennobles  the  mind,  but  vice  debases 
it.^  Application,  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
will  give  happiness  and  ease  to  succeeding 
years.*  A  good  conscience  fears  nothing. 
Devotion  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue , 
calms  and  regulates  the  temper ;  and  fills  the 
lieart  with  gratitude  and  praise.^  Dissimula- 
tion degrades  parts  and  learning,  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  us 
into  universal  contempt." 

If  we  lay  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  con- 
trol upon  our  appetites  and  passions,  they  will 
hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery.^  Discretion 
stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other  qualities ; 
it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them  at  proper 
limes,  and  turns  them  honourably  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage :  it  shows  itself  alike  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  and  serves  as  an  unening  guide 
in  every  occurrence  of  lifc.^  Shame  and  dis- 
appointment attend  sloth  and  idleness.'"  Indo- 
lence undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue, 
and  unfits  a  man  for  the  social  duties  of  life." 

•  Supply  teaches  us,  as  a  reference  to  No.  p.  intimates. — See  ii_r 
•n  the  preueJii'fe  pa^  — Set  Ktv.  page  75.  *c. 
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EXERCISES    IN    PARSING. 
t.Miiefly  on  tht  Active  Verb — Continued  from  last  page. 

No.  a. 

Knowledge  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and''  grace 
tulnes.s  to  retirement.'^  Gentleness  oughi  to 
form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and 
to  difl'use  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour  '••' 
Knowledge  makes  our  being''  pleasant  to  us, 
tills  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and  ad- 
mi  ni.sters  to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifica- 
tions.'* Meekness  controls  our  angry  passions ; 
candour  our  severe  judgements.^'  Perseverance 
in  lalionr  will  surmount  every  difficulty.'^  Hf 
Uiat'  takes  pleasure  in  the  prosperiiy  of  others 
enjoys  part  of  tiicir  good  fortune.''  Restless 
ness  of  mind  disqualifies  us  both  for  the  en 
joyment  of  our  peace,  and  the  performance  oi 
our  duty. '^  Sadness  coiUracts  the  mind  ;  mirdi 
dilates  it.'^ 

We  should  subject  our  fancies  lo  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.'"  Self-conceit,  presumption, 
and  obstiucfcy,  blast  the  prospect  of  many  a 
youth. ^'  Affluence  may  givc*"^  us  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar;  but  it  will  not  recommend 
us  lo  the  wise  and  good.-^  Complaisance  pro- 
duces good  nature  and  mutual  benevolence 
cm  ouragcs  the  timorous,"^  and  soothes  the  tur- 
bulent.-^ A  constant  perseverance  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  will  gain  respect.^*  Envy  and  wrath 
sliorten  life  ;  and  an.\ipty  bringeth  age  before 
its  time."''  Bad  habits  require  immeditite 
reformation.^" 
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EXERCISES   IN  PARSING. 
Chiefly  on  the  Neuter  Verb,  including  the  verb  To  bt 

No.  b. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace  :  it  is  better  to  lire 
nn  a  litlle"2  than  to  outlive"  a  great  deal.'  A 
virtuous  education  is  a  better  inheritance  tiian 
a  great  estate.*^  Good  and  wise  men  only  can 
be  real  friends.^  Friendship  can  scarcely  ex- 
ist where  virtue  is  not  the  foundation.*  He 
that*  swells  in  prosperity,  will  shrink  in  adver- 
sity.^ To  despair*  in  adversity  is  madness.^ 
From  idleness  arises*  neither  pleasure  nor  ad- 
vantage :  we  must  flee  therefore  from  idleness/ 
the  certain  parent' of  guilt  and  ruin.'' 

You  must  not  always  rely  on  promises.* 
The  peace  of  society  dependeth  on  justi'^e.-'' 
He  that'  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.'" 
He  that'  silteth  with  the  profane  is  foolish." 
The  coacli  arrives  daily. '^  The  mail  travels 
fast.'^  Rain  falls  in  great  abundance  here.'" 
He  sleeps  soundly.'^  She  dances  gracefully.'^ 
I  went  to  York.'^  He  lives  soberly.'®  He 
hurried  to  his  house  in  the  country.'^  They 
smiled.^*'  She  laughed.^'*  He  that*  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth. 2-  Nothing 
appears  to  be"  so  low  and  mean  as  lying  and 
dissimulation.^-'  Vice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.'*  Industry  is  the 
road  to  wealth^nd  virtue*"  to  happiness." 

*  These  verbs  would  be  active,  were  a  preposition  joined  to  them. 
Thus, "  she  smiled  at  him,"  "  she  smiled  upon  him;"  "  she  laughs  at  me." 
In  this  case,  the  preposition  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Uie  w.  ,  t». 
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EXEHCISES   IN   PARSING. 
Chiefly  on  tlie  Passive  Verb — See  page,  35,  bolttm. 

No.  C. 

Virtue  must  be  formod  and  supported  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.'  You  may  be 
deprived  of  honour  and  ric  «es  agains'  your 
will;  buf  not  of  virtue  without  your  co.isenl.^ 
Virtue  is  connected  with  eminence  in  every 
liberal  art.^  Many  are  brought  to  ruin  by 
extravagance  and  dissipation.*  The  best  de- 
signs are  often  ruined  by  unnecessary  delay .^ 
All  our  recreations  should  be  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  innocence.^  Almost  all  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  by  diligimce.'  Old  friends 
are  preserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured,  by  a 
grateful  disposition.^  Words  are  like  arrows, 
and  should  not  be  shot  at  random.^ 

A  desire  to  be  thought  learned*  often  pre- 
vents our  improvement.'"  Great  merit  i? 
often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances.'^  Some  talents  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  others  are  properly  employed.''^ 
Much  mischief  has  often  been  prevented  by 
timely  consideration.'^  True  pleasure  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and  every 
deviation  from  them  w;ll  be  attended  with 
pain.'^  Thatt  friend  is  highly  to  be  respected 
at  all  times,  whose  friendship  is  chiefly  distin 
guished  in  adversity.'^ 

*  Leaned,  here,  is  an  adjective,  ai  d  should  h» wn  aonoccd,  Uam-ed 
C^mceming  that,  see  Notes,  p.  f  7. 
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EXERCISES    IN   PARSING. 
Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Vert; — ContinuL-J. 

No.  c. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  ihe 
mind  ihan  graliiude  :  it  is  accompanied  wiih 
such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is 
sufiiciently  rewarded  by  the  performance."' 
The  mind  should  be  stored  with  knowledge 
and''  cultivated  with  carc.^*  A  pardon  was 
obtained  for  hitn  from  the  king.'^  Our  most 
sanguine  prospects  have  often  been  blasted."' 
Too  sanguine  hopes  of  any  earthly  thing  should 
never  be  cntcriained.^"  The  table  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  was  loaded  with  delicacies  of 
every  kind,  yet  he  could  not  eat."-^'  I  have 
long  been  taught,  that  the  afflictions  of  lliis 
life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of 
glory  -which  awaits  the  virtuous."- '^^ 

Greater  virtue  is  recjuircd  to  bear  good  for- 
tune than  bad.-^  Riches  and  honour  have  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  the  good.-'  King  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  three  parts  :  eight  hours  were  allotted 
for  meals  and  sleep, — eight  were  allotted  for 
business  and  recreation,  and  eight''  for  study 
ind  devotion. ^^  All  our  actions  should  be 
regulated  by  religion  and  reason.^^  Honours, 
monuments,  and  all  the  works  of  vanity  and 
imbition,  are  demolished  and  de^ii-oyed  by 
ifime  ;  but  the  reputation  of  wisdom  is  transmit- 
ted to  posterity.2^  These  two  things  cannot 
oe  disjoined;  a  pious  life  and  a  happy  death.^' 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 
Different  sorts  of  Verbs  in  the  Impetative. 

No.  d. 
Forget  the  faults  of  others,  and  remember 
your  own.^  Study  universal  rectitude,  and 
cherish  religious  hope.^  Suit  your  desires  to 
things,  and  not  things  to  your  desires.^  Cher- 
ish virtuous  principles,  and  be  ever  steady  in 
your  conduct.*  Practise  humility,  and  reject 
every  thing  in  dress,  carriage,  or  conversation, 
which  has  any  appearance  of  pride. ^  Allow 
nothing  to  interrupt  your  public  or  private 
devotions,  except  the  performance  of  some 
humane  action.® 

"  Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes, 
For*  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes."' 

Consider  yourself  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and 
deem  nothing  which*  regards  humanity  unwor- 
thy of  your  notice.®  Presume*  not  in  prosperi- 
t)',  and  despair*  not  in  adversity.^  Be  kmd 
and  coCirteous  to  all,  and  be  not  eager"  to  take 
offence  without  just  reason.^''  Beware*  o^"  ill 
customs ;  they  creep*  upon  us  insidiously,  -md 
by  slow  degrees. ^^ 

"  Oh  man,  degenerate  man,  offend  no  more  I 
Got  learn  of  brutes,  thy  Maker  to  adore  1"'2 

l^et  your  religion|  connect  preparation  foi 
lieaven  with  an  honourable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  active  life.^^  Let  your  wordsj  agree 
with  your  thoughts,  andj  be  followed  by  your 
actions.^* 

♦  See  Note  First,  p.  51. 

■»  Co  and  ham  are  both  in  the  imptrative  —%  See  lYofe,  ne.%1  paee 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING- 
DitTerent  sorts  of  Verbs  in  Ae  Imperative — ContiBoed.* 

No.  d. 

Let  all  youT  liioiights,  word-s,  and  actions, 
be  tinctured*  with  humility,  modest}',  and  can- 
dourJ^  Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  effectual 
cure  to  all  the  wounds  the  world  can  inflict,* 
retire  from  intercourse  wrth  men  to  intercourse 
with  his  Creator,** 

Let  no  reproach  make  you*  lay  aside  holi- 
ness ;  the  frowns  of  the  world  are  nothing  to 
the  smiles  of  'heaven.^"  Let  reason  go  before 
^enterprise,  and  counsel  before  every  action.'* 
Hear  Ann  read  'iier  lesson.'*  Bid  her  get  it 
better.^  Yoai  need  not  hear  her  again, ^'  I 
perceive  her  weep.^-  I  feel  it  pain  mc.^^  i 
dare  iiot  go.^^  You  behold  him  run.^  We 
observed  him  walk  off  hastily.^ 

And  tUat  tongue  of  liis,  that  bade  tlie  nomans 
Mark*  him,  and  write  ihis  «pceohe£  in  their  booke, 
Alas!  it  cried — givc^  me  i=on»e  drittli,  Titiruus.^'' 

Deal  witii  another  as  you'd  hav« 

Anotlier*  deal  with  you  ; 
What^  your  miwilling  to  jieceif*?, 

Be  sjire  you  nev«r  do.^ 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  bear  cvil.-^  Ex- 
pect the  same  filial  duty  from  your  children 

which  you  paid  to  your  parents.^ 

_ 

*  The  neit  verb  after  Ud^  dare,  need,  rniakt,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  per- 
ctive,  behold,  obterve,  have  and  knoion.  is  in  the  Infinitive,  liaving  le 
understood:  ate,  "  The  tennpcst-loviDg raven  scarce  dares  (t«)  vrivg 
the  dubious  dusk." — I  have  knoun  him  (to)  divert  the  money,  &e 
Tn  IS  often  used  after  the  compound  tenses  of  these  vcrlis  ;  as,  Wtx* 
Will  <Ure  to  advance,  if  }  so^-  -  Hoc  ?  Them  did  be  make  to  pay  tiibvte 


^ 


EXGLISH    GRAMMAR. 


EXERCISES   IN  PARSING. 


"Hie  Nominative,  tlioagh  generally  jAaced  be/ore  the  vero,  is  c<fte« 
placed  after  it ;  especially  when  the  sentence  begins  with  Here. 
Ihertf  &c.,  or  when  i^  or  thortglt  is  understood  ;  and  wlten  a  quer- 
tion  ii  asked. 

No.  e. 

Among  ihe  many  enemies  of  friendship  may 
be  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust.^  Among 
the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion may  be  classed  the  regularities  of  times 
and  seasons.^  Then  Tvere  they  in  great  fear.-* 
Here  stands  the  oak.*  And  there  sat  in  a 
window  a  certain  yonng  man  named  Euty-. 
chus.*  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as 
the  morning.^  Then  shah  thou  see  clearly." 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?^  Is  he  at  home  ?'* 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  doctrine.''^  Were 
he  at  leisure,  I  would  wait  upon  him."  Had 
he  been  more  pnident,  he  would  have  been 
more  fortunate.^^  Were  they  wise,  they  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily."  I  would  give  more"^ 
to  the  poor,  were  I  able.^'  Could  we  survey 
the  chambers  of  sickness  anddislress,  we  should 
often  find  ihem^  peopled  with  the  victims  of  in- 
temperance, sensuality,  indolence,  and  sloth. '^ 
W^ere  he  to  assert  it,  I  would  not  believe  it, 
because  he  told  a  lie  before.'®  Gaming  is  a 
Tice^  pregnant  with  every  evil ;  and  to  it  are 
often  sacrificed  wealth,  happiness,  and  every 
thing  virtuous  and  valuable."  Is  not  industry 
•»v  foad  to  wealth,  aixi"  virtue''  to  haopine-ss'^' 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

rhe  Nominative  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  verb. 

No.  /. 

Thai  man'  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
lor  dejected  by  d'sappoinlment,  whose  conduct 
is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  circum- 
stances to  deviate  from  the  Hne  of  integrity,  pos- 
sesses true  fortitude  of  mind.^  That  fortitude' 
which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru- 
dence which  has  surmounted  no  difficuhies, 
that  integrity  which  has  been  attacked  by  no 
temptations, — can  at  best  be  considered  but  as 
gold,  not  yet"  brought  to  tlie  test,  of  wliich, 
therefore,  the  tru^  value  cannot  be  assigned. - 

The  man'  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thouglils 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress,  ami 
contrivances  of  ruin;  whoso  mind  never  pauses' 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings, 
but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  ca- 
lamities of  another;  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings  ; 
among  those  who  arc"  guilty  without  reward  ; 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity, 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence.^  He  whose  constant 
employment  is  detraction  and  censure ;  who 
looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  to  pub- 
'iili  them ;  will  be  dreaded,  haled,  and  avoided.^ 

Ilel  who  tlirough  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worldsd^*  compose  one  universe, 
Observ.i  how  system  into  system  runs. 
What/*  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
Wliat  varied  boin^  puoplcs  every  star, 
Way  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  aj  wg  a«>  > 
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EXERCISES   IN   PARSING. 

The  Infinitive,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  being  eqvial  to  a  noun,  is  oflei. 
the  riominative  to  a  verb. 

No.  g. 

To  be  ashamed  of  the  practice  of  precepts 
wliich*  the  licart  approves  and  embraces,  from  a 
fear  of  the  censure  of  the  world,*  marks  a  fee- 
ble and  imperfect  character.^  To  endure  mis- 
fortune with  resignation,  and  bear  it  with  for- 
titude, is^®^  the  striking  characteristic  of  a  great 
mind.2  To  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  our  fello^v 
creatures,  is,  in  a  degree,  to  partake  of  their 
good  fortune;  but  to  repine  at  their  prosperity, 
is  one  of  the  most  despicable  traits  of  a  narrow 
mind.^ 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits,  is 
the  distinguishing  characterestic  of  a  man  ot 
merit.*  To  satisfy  all  lijs  demands,  is  the  way 
to  make  your  child'  truly  miserable.^  To  prac- 
tise virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it.^  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
■  corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  understanding."  To 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tem- 
perate ill  prosperity  is  the  height  of  wisdom.'' 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  and 
comfort  the  afflicted,!  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way,  almost  every  day  of  our  lives. '■•  Tc 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is'^" 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence. ^° 

*  When  nothin?  h\it  an  infinitive  precedes  the  verb,  then  it  i.eThe 
infinitive  that  is  the  nominative  to  it :  as,  To  jilay  is  pleasant.  But 
when  tlie  infinitive  lias  any  adjuncts,  as  in  the  sentence.  To  dnnh 
poison  is  death,  it  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  ;  lor  it  is  not  to  drink 
Ikat  is  death,  but  to  drink  poison. 
1  T'ico  ormore.  infinitives  require  a  verb  in  the  plural  — See  H.  18.  J  t 
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EXERCISES  IN   PARSING. 

rh«  relative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  when  it  stands  imtnediate.y 
before  the  verb. — When  not  close  to  the  verb,  it  is  in  the  objective, 
and  governed  by  the  verb  tliat  comes  after  it,  or  by  a  preposition.* 

No,  h. 

The  value  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly 
estimated,  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  us 
in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need.*  The  veil 
which  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  suc- 
•eeding  years,  is  a  veil"  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy. 2  The  chief  misfortimes  that  befall  iis" 
in  life  can  be  traced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed.^  Beware''  of  those 
rash  and  dangerous  connections  which  may  af- 
terwards load  you  with  dii-honour.*  True  cha- 
rity is  not  a  meteor  which*  occasionally  glances, 
but  a  luminary,  which,*  in  its  orderly  and  regu- 
lar course,  dispenses  a  benignant  influence.*' 

We  usually  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit;, 
which  the  birds  have  picked.^  Wealth,  can- 
not confer  greatness ;  for  nothing  can  make 
that ''great,  which  tlie  decree  of  nature  has.orr«- 
dained  to  be  little."  Justice  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  performing  those  duties  which  the  laws  of 
society  oblige  us  to  pcrfjrm,  but  in  our  duty  to 
Dur  Maker,  to  others,  and  to  ourselves.^  True 
religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every  part 
of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sapt  of  a  living 
tree,  which  pervades  the  most  distant  boughs.** 


*  An  adverb,  or  a  clause  between  itcn  commas,  frpijuently  i'on)©s  be- 
tween the  relative  and  tlie  verb.— The  rule  at  the  top  in  l>ui  a  ;^n*ral 
Pile  :  for  in  PoKry,  in  particular,  tlie  Rrhlive,  lUoxxeh  not  close  lo.tim 
rerb.  is  sonn-times  in  tlio  nominative  —.See  first  line  of  Poetry,  p.  6.1. 
*•  Sap,  tl»e  obj.  governed  by  to  understood  after  like,  and  aolcc.  t"  vthiek, 
E 
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EXERCISES   IN   PARSING. 

W"iien  the  ajitecedent  and  relative  are  both  in  the  netmnattve,  th« 
relative  s  the  nominative  to  the  verb  next  it,  and  the  antecedeni 
is  generally  the  nominative  to  the  second  "erb. 

No.  i. 

He  wlio  performs  even'  part  of  his  business 
in  its  due  place  and  season,  suffers  no  part  of 
lime  to  escape  without  profit.^  He  that  does 
good  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  seeks  neither  praise 
nor  reward,  tliough  he  is  sure  of  both  at  the 
last.^  He  that  is  the  abettor  of  a  bad  action, 
is  equally  guilty  wiih  hini  that  commits  it.^ 
He  that  overcomes  his  passions,  conquers  his 
greatest  enemies.^  The  consolation  which  is 
derived  from  a  reliance  upon  Providence,  ena- 
bles us  to  support  the  most  severe  misfortunes.* 

That  wisdom  which  enliglitens  the  under- 
standing and  reforms  the  life,  is  the  most  valu- 
able.^ Those  and  those  only,  who  have  felt 
the  pleasing  influence  of  the  most  genuine  and 
exalted  friendship,  can  comprehend  its  beau- 
ties." An  error  that  proceeds  from  any  good 
principle,  leaves  no  room  for  resentment.** 
Those  wlio  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure.^ 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy ;  he  only  who  is  active 
and  industrious,  can  experience  real  pleasure.'" 
'I'hat  man-''  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
Aov  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  conduct 
is  net  influenced  by  any  change  of  circum- 
stances  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity, 
possesses  true  fortitude  of  mind." 
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EXERCISES   IN  PARSING. 

What  Is  equal  to — thai  which — or  the  thing  u>hich — and  represents 
two  cases; — sometimes  two  nominatives; — sometimes  two  oth 
jectives ; — sometimes  a  nominative  and  an  objective  ; — and  some- 
times an  objective  and  a  nominative. — Sometimes  it  is  an  adjective. 

No.  j. 

Regard  the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  what  you  read.^  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  done^-'"*- to-day,  we  over- 
charge the  to-morrow  with  a  burden  which 
belongs  not  to  it.^  Choose  what  is  most  fit : 
custom  will  make  it  the  most  agreeable.^ 
Foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what 
they  have  lost,  than  what  they  possess,  and  to 
turn  their  eyes  on  those  who  are  richer  than 
themselves,  rather  than  on  those  who  are 
under  greater  difficulties.'* 

What  cannot  b^  mended  or  prevented,  must 
be  endured.^  Be  attentive  to  what  you  are 
about,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  well.^  What 
you  do  not  hear  to-day,  you  will  not  tell  to- 
morrow.'' Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse 
circumstances,  made  this  interesting  remark, 
"  I  have  lost  all,  except  what  I  gave  away,"* 
Mark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  what*  words^  he  utters.^ 

By  what*  means  shall  I  obtain  wisdom  ■• 
See  what*  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow  !'<• 


*  What  here,  and  generally  in  questions,  is  an  adjective,  like  mony 
in  "  many  a  flower." — Sometimes  it  is  an  interjection ;  as,  What ! 

What  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb  for  partly;  thus,  What  wit'n 
tluniing,  lehat  with  writing,  and  xchat  with  reading,  I  am  weary 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

• 
Tlie  compound  relatives, — whoever  and  whosoever — are  equal  to— 

he  who. 
Whatever  and  whotsoever  are  equal  to — the  thing  which, — and  repre 

sent  two  cases  like  what,  as  on  the  preceding  page. — See  page  16, 

last  two  notes. 

No.  L 

Whatever  gives  pain  lo  others,  desen^es  not 
the  name  of  pleasure.^  Whoever  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  keeps 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.^  What- 
soever is  set  before  you,  eat.^  Aspire  after  per- 
fection in*  whatever  state  of  life  you  choose.* 
Whoever  is  not  content  .in  poverty,  would  not 
be  so  in  plenty  ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  mind.^  Whatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well.^ 

*By  whatever  arts  you  may  at  first  attract 
the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.''  Whatever  delight,  or  whatever  solace 
is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  our  fa- 
tigues— in  thy  presence,  O  Health,  thou  parent 
of  happiness  !  all  those  joys  spread  out  and 
flourish.^  *  Whatever  your  situation  in  life 
may  be,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  your 
success,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dis- 
positions and  habits.^^  *  Whatever  be  the  mo 
tive  of  insult,  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it, 
and  revenge  it  in  no  circumstances  whatever.^" 

*  Whatever  is  an  adjective  here,  for  it  qualifies  arts,  &c. ;  and  where 
no  noun  is  after  il,  it  agrees  with  thing  understood.  Thus,  Vr.Vot- 
ntr  may  be  the  inotivo,  <tc.,  that  is.  Whatever  thing  may  be 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Do,  did,  and  have,  are  auxiliary  verbs  when  joined  to  another  verb ; 
rnii  when  not  joined  to  another  verb,  they  are  principal  verbs,  and 
uave  auxiliaries  like  the  verb  to  love. 

No.  I. 

He  who  does  not  perform  what  he  nas  pro- 
mised is  a  traitor  to  his  friend.^  Earthly  hap- 
piness does  not  flow  from  riches  ;  but  from 
content  of  mind,  health  of  body,  and  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue.^  Examples  do  not  authorize 
a  fault.^  If  we  do  not  study  the  Scriptures, 
they  will  never  make  us  wise.*  The  builer 
did  not  remember  Joseph.*  You  did  not  get 
enough  of  time  to-prepare  your  lessons.^  Did 
you  see  my  book  ?"  Do  you  go  to-morrow  ?•* 
I  do  not  think  it^  proper  to  play  too  long.^  Did 
lie  deceive  you  ?'"  He  did  deceive  me."  1 
do  not  hate  my  enemies. ^^  Wisdom  does  not 
make  a  man''  proud. ^-^ 

Principal. — He  who  does  the  most  good,* 
has  the  most  pleasure.^*  Instead  of  adding  to 
the  afflictions  of  others,  do  whatever*  you  can 
to  alleviate  them."  If  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall.^^  If  thou  canst  do  anything, 
have''  compassion  on  us,  and  help''  us.^"  He 
(lid  his  work  vvell.'^  Did  he  do  his  work 
well  ?^^  Did  you  do  what  I  requested  you  to 
do  ?-"  Deceit  betrays  a  littleness  of  mind,  and 
is  the  resource  of  one  who  has  not  courage  to 
avow  his  failings.-^     We  have  no  bread.-'- 

♦  Have,  haft,  has,  hath,  had,  and  hadst,  are  auxiliaries  only  wlM»n 
rhty  have  the  Pas*  rariiciple  of  anoilier  verb  alter  them. 
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EXKRCISES    IN    PARSING. 

Hie  verb  te  he  has  very  often  an  a^jfctive  after  it ;  and  sonio  ad 
jertives  seem  so  closely  combined  with  it,  as  jo  lead  young  peopla 
to  suppose  tliat  they  have  got  a  passive  verb. 

No.  m. 

Prudence  and  moderation  are  productive  of 
true  peace  and  comfort.^  If  the  powers  of  re- 
tleclion  were  cultivated*  by  habit,  mankind 
would  at  all  times  be  able  to  derive  pleasure  from 
tiieir  own  breasts,  as  rational  as  it  is  e.xalted.* 
J^carning  is  preferable  to  riches ;  but  virtue  is 
preferable  to  both.-  He  who  rests  on  a  princi- 
ple within,  is  incapable  of  betraying  his  trust, 
or  deserting  his  friend.*  Saul  was  afraid  of  Da- 
vid.^ And  the  men  were  afraid.^  One  would 
have  thought  slie  should  have  been  contented.' 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves.'' 
To  study  without  intermission  is  impossible  : 
relaxation  is  necessary  ;  but  it  should  be  mode- 
rate.'^ The  Athenians  were  conceited  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.'" 
We  are  indebted  to  our  ancestors  for  our  civil 
and  religious  libertyv"  Many  things  are  worth 
inquiry  to  one  man,  which  are  not  so  to  an- 
other.^2  An  idle  person  is  a  kind  of  monster  in 
the  creation,  because  all  nature  is  busy  about 
him.^-'  Impress''  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacred.'^  He  was  unfortunate,  be- 
cause he  was  inconsiderate.'^  She  is  conscious 
of  her  deficiency,  and  will  therefore  be  busy.'* 
I  am  ashamed  of  you. '^     She  is  sadly  forlorn." 

*  Ware  cultivated,  a  verb  passive. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

1.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  are  often  conjugated  With  their  Present 
Participle  joined  to  the  verb  to  be.* 

2.  A  noun  is  always  understood,  when  not  expressed,  after  Ad- 
jectives, and  Adjective  Pronouns  ;  sucli  as,/cio,  many,  fnts,  that,  all, 
lack,  every,  either. — See  p.  145,  under  TTtey,  those. 

No.  n. 

1 .  While  I  am  reading,  you  should  be  listen- 
ing to  what  I  read.'  He  was  delivering  his 
speech  when  I  left  the  house, ^  They  have 
been  writing  on  botany.^  He  might  have  been 
rising  to  eminence.*  I  have  been  writing  a 
letter,  and  I  am  just  going  to  send  it  away.^ 
She  was  walking  by  herself  when  J  met  her.^ 
We  are  perishing  with  hunger;  I  am  willing 
therefore  to  surrender."  We  should  always  be 
learning.^  A  good  men  is  always  studying  to 
be  better.^  We  were  hearing  a  sermon  yes- 
terday.'*' 

2.  Those  only  are  truly  great  who  are  really 
good.''  Few  set  a  proper  value  on  their  time.'^ 
Those  who'  despise  the  admonitions  of  their 
friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs  which*  their  own 
obstinacy  brings  upon  them.'^  Among  the 
many  social  virtues  which  attend  the  practice 
of  true  religion,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  of  the  greatest  importance.'*  Love«no 
interests  but  those  of  truth  and  virtue.'^  Such 
as  are  diligent  will  be  rewarded.'^  I  saw  a 
thousand.'"  Of  all  prodigality,  that  of  time  i.s 
the  worst.'^  Some  are  naturally  timid  ;  and 
some  bold  and  active  ;  for  all  are  not  alike.-'' 

•  Many  words  botli  in  ing  and  ed  are  mere  adjcctivea. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  Past  Participle  has  unifonnly  either  a  relative  or  perfona! 
pronoun,  with  some  part  of  the  verb  to  be  understood  before  it  • 

No.  o. ' 
Make  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures^  your 
daily  practice  and  concern ;  and  embrace  the 
doctrines  contained  in  them,  as  the  real  oracles 
of  Heaven,  and  the  dictates  of  that  Spirit  thai 
cannot  lie.^  Knowledge  softened  with  com- 
placency and  good-breeding,  will  make  a  man 
beloved  and  admired.-  Gratitude  and  thanks 
are  the  least  returns  which  children  can  make 
to  their  parents  for  the  numberless  obligations 
conferred  on  them.^  Precepts  have  little  in- 
fluence when  not  enforoed  by  example.*  He 
is  of  all  human  beings  the  happiest  who  has  a 
consciencet  untainted  by  guilt,  and  a  mind  so 
wellf  regulated  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
itself  to  whatever  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  shall 
think  fit  to  ordain.^  Mere  external  beauty  is 
of  little  estimation  ;  and  deformity,  wh*en  asso- 
ciated with  amiable  dispositions  and  useful  qua- 
lities, does'  not  preclude  our  respect  and  appro- 
bation.^ True  honour,  as  defined  by  Cicero, 
is«the  concurrent  approbation  of  good  men.' 
Modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast  not  en- 
riched with  nobler  virtues.^ 

*  It  is  often  difficult  to  supply  the  right  part  of  the  verb  to  be.  An 
adverb  is  often  understood.  The  scope  of  the  passage  must  deter- 
mine viliat  part  of  to  be,  and  what  adverb,  when  an  adverb  is  neces- 
sary-, should  be  supplied  ;  for  no  general  rule  for  this  can  be  given. 

Try  The  Past  Tense  has  always  a  nom.  either  expressed  or  easily 
understood  :  but  the  Past  Part,  has  no  nom. — See  Key,  p.  81,  No.  }tl3 

t  Vntaiated  ajid  regulated  are  adjectives  here. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 
On  the  Past  Participle— Continued  from  last  page. 

No.  0. 
An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination  ; 
he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag- 
fiitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles 
kss.^  Economy,  prudently  and  temperately 
.inducted,  is  the  safeguard  of  many  virtues ; 
i.id  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  favourable  to 
•  xertions  of  benevolence.^*' 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful'^  on  her  birth  : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save*  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  solitude  and  deep-surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty  conceal'd." 

We  find  man*"  placed!  in  a  world  where  he 
hao  by  no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events 
that  happen. ^^  Attention  was  given  that  they 
should  still  have  sufficient  meanst  left  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  military  service. ^^ 
Children  often  labour  more  to  have  the  words  in 
their  bookst  imprinted  on  their  memories,  than 
10  have  the  meaningt  fixed  in  their  minds. ^'' 

*  Save  may  be  considered  a  preposition  here. — See  K.  No.  140. 

t  In  many  cases,  tlie  Infinitive  to  be,  is  understood  before  the  Past 
Participle.  Though  the  verb  that  follows  have,  dare,  &c.,  is  in  the 
Infinitive,  to  is  inadmissible,  and  where  to  is  inadmissible,  the  be  that 
follows  it  IS  inadmissible  too. — Man  to  be  placed — Means  to  be  left, 
&c.— Se«  Syn.  R.  6. 
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EXERCISES   IX  r.ARSlNG. 

Supply  all  the  words  tliat  are  understood.  The  infinitive  to  be,  or  ro 
hove,  is  often  understood. — Not  supplying  what  is  understood  alter 
than  and  as,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  error. 

No.  p. 
Disdain"*  even  the  appearance  of  falsehood, 
itor  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit  a  place  in 
your  mind.^  Those'  who  want  firmness  and 
fortitude  of  mind  seem  born  to  enlist  under  a 
leader,  and  are  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  ac- 
cident.- They  lost  their  mother  when  very 
young. ^  Of  all  my  pleasures  ajid  comforts, 
none  have  been  so  durable,  satisfactory,  and 
unalloyed,  as  those  derived  from  religion.' 

For  once  upon  a  raw  and  crusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber  cliafnig  with  his  shores, 

Ccssar  says  to  me,  "  Dar'.>it  thou,  Cassius,  now 

Leap2**  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 

And  swim  to  yonder  point  V'^ 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  forni'd  : 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.® 

Is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she  V 
Only  on  the  throne  shall  I  be  greater  than 
thou.^  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  they.* 
I  have  more  to  do  than  he.^"  He  is  as  diligent 
as  his  brother."  I  love  you  as  well  as  him.^''' 
Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  desert, 
and  of  indispensable  obligation  ;  not  the  crea 
lure  of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable , 
not  local  or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
antiquity  with  the  divine  mind  ;  not  a  mode  of 
sensation,  but  everlasting  truth ;  not  depend- 
ent on  power,  but  the  guide  of  all  power  '' 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING 

1.  -.The  objective  after  an  active  verb,  especially  when  a  relative. 
Is  often  undferstood. 

3  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  improperly  omitted,  and  must  b« 
fuppliad. 

No.  q. 

1.  He  that  moderates  his  desires,  enjoys  the 
&est  happiness  this  world  can  afford.^  Few 
reflections  are  more  distressing  than  those  we 
aiake  on  our  own  ingratitude. ^  The  more  true 
merit  a  man  has,  the  more  does  he  applaud  it 
in  others.^  It  is  not  eas}-  to  love  those  we  do 
not  esteem.*  Our  good  or  bad  fortune  depends 
on  the  choice  we  make  of  our  friends.'  An  over- 
cautious attention  to  avoid  evils  often  brings 
them  upon  us;  and  we  frequently  run  head- 
long into  misfortunes  by  the  very  means  we 
pursue  to  avoid  them.^  He  eats  regularly, 
drinks  moderately,  and  reads  often.''  She  sees 
and  hears  distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write.' 
Let  him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  he  may 
liave  to  give  to  him  that  needelh,^ 

2.  F'or  reformation  of  error,  there  were  that 
thought  it'  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  instruct 
lhem.'°  There  have  been  that  have  deliverea 
themselves  from  their  misfortunes  by  their  good 
conduct  or  virtue." 

Who  live  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor  , 

Who  live  to  fancy  rarely  can  be  rich.^^ 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash. ^^ 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac 

cepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 

according  to  that  he  hath  not.'* 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

1.  The  objective  generally  comes  after  the  verb  that  governs  it 
()Ut  when  a  relative,  and  in  some  other  cases,  it  comes  before  it. 

2.  When  two  objectives  follow  a  verb,  the  thing  is  governed  bt 
tlie  verb,  and  the  person  by  z.  preposition  understood. 

No.  r. 

1.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my  children.'' 
Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.-  Him 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  declare  I  unto 
you.^  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hin- 
dered.* Me  he  restored  to  mine*  office,  and 
liim  he  hanged.^  Those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons  whom 
we  ought  particularly  to  love  and  respect.* 
The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recommended  by 
the  happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to 
produce  on  human  life.''  These  curiosities 
we  have  imported  from  China. ^ 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all.^  Who 
gave  thee  this  authority  ?^''  Ye  gave  me  meat.*- 
He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven. ^^  Qjyg 
me  understanding.'^  Give  me  thine*  heart.'' 
tFriend,  lend  me  three  loaves.'*  Sell  me  thy 
birth-right.'^  Sell  me  meat  for  money."  1 
will  send  you  corn.'^  Tell  me  thy  name." 
He  taught  me  grammar.^"  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone,^^  Bring  me  a 
candle."  Get  him  a  pen.-^  Write  him  a  let- 
ter.2*     Tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth.^* 


♦  Mine,  a  possessive  pronoun,  used  here  for  my,  as  thine  is  for  thf 
t  Friend  is  the  nominative,  for  he  is  named.    Supply  the  ellipsw 
nus,  0  thou  who  art  my  friend,  lend  me,  &C. 
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EXERCISES   IS  PARSING. 

1.  The  poets  often  use  an  adjective  as  a  noun  ;  and  sometiinus  wax 
m  adjective  to  tlieir  new-made  noun. 

2.  They  sometimes  improperly  use  an  adjective  for  an  adverb. 

3.  Tiiough  the  adjective  generally  comes  before  the  noun,  it  is 
sometimes  placed*a/(rr  it. 

No.  s. 

1.  And  where  he  uj'ia/ breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

.Who  shall  attempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  tlie  palpable  obscure  find  out 

His  uncouih  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wing.?, 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  e'er  he  arrive* 

The  happy  isle  V^ Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii,  404. 

2.  'i'hus  Adam  his  .illustrious  guest  besought : 
And  thus  the  god-like  angel  answered  mild.^ 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth.* 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come 
To  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

1  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  powers, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing.^ 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

The  illumin'd  mountain.'"' Grcrr/Ma/ sinks  the 

Into  a  perfect  calm."  [breeze 

Each  animal,  conscious  of  some  danger,  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man.^ 

3.  But  1  lose  myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable. 

— — Pure  serenity  apace 

Induces  thought  and  contemplation  i-/iW.'° 

•  Tlic  poets  often  very  improperly  omit  tlie  prepornion.  It  should 
t>e,  "  E'er  lie  arrive  at  the  liappy  i.ile."  And  again,  "Hero  he  haxl 
need  all  circumspeclion,"  for,  nood  o/all  ciicunispeclion. 

IE7  After  this,  the  Prefarc.  with  many  other  parts  of  '.lie  Orim- 
war.  may  Lie  asud  as  addilioiial  exorcises  on  ParsThj. 
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A  short  explanation  of  some  of  the  Terms  used 
in  the  Grammar. 

Sommatiet,  naming  Infinitive,  vritliout  limit*. 

Potatttivt,  possessing,  belonging  Tenw,  the  time  of  acting  or  suff*- 

to.  ing. 

Objtrtivt,  the  object  tipon  which  Present,  the  time  that  now  i«. 

an   active   verb  or  preposition  Past,  the  time  past. 

terminates.  Perfect,  quite  Completed,  finished, 

Comparison,  a  comparing  of  qua-     and  past. 

hues.  Pluperfect,  more  than  perfect,  quita 

Potitivt,  the  quality  »vithout  ei-     finished  some  time  ago. 

cats.  Future,  time  to  come. 

Comparative,  a  higher  or  lower  de-  Par<jc<;>/e,  partaking  of  other  part* 

groe  of  the  quality.  Regular,  according  to  rule. 

Superlative,  the  highest  or  lowest  Irregular,  not  according  to  rule. 

decree  of  the  quality.  Defective,   wanting    some    of   itc 

Prefixing,  placing  before.  parts. 

Personal,  belonging  to  per.sons.       Copulative,  joining. 
Relative,  relating  to  another.  Disjunctive,  disjoining. 

>4/i<ecfrfen<,  the  word  going  before,  ^nnexerf,  joined  to. 
Demonstrative,  pointing  out.  Governs,  acts  ujfen. 

/5ti/rjAu«iie,  dividing  into  portions.  Preceding,  going  before. 
Indifinite,  undefined,  not  limited.    Intervene,  to  come  between. 
Interrogative,  asking.  [object.  Unity,     ono — several     actuig    as 

Transitive,  (action)  passing  to  an      one. 
Intransitive,  (action)  confined  to  Contingency,  what  may  or  may  not 

the  actor  ;  passing  within.  happen  ;  uncertainty. 

AtixHian/,  helping.  Plurality,  more  than  one. 

Conjugate,  to  give  all  the  principal  Futurity,  time  to  come. 

parts  of  a  verb.  Omit,  to  leave  out,  not  to  do. 

Hood,  or  Mode,  form  or  manner  of  Kllipsis,  a  leaving  out  of  some 

a  verb.  th;ng. 

Indicative,  declaring,  indicating.    Miscellaneous,  mixed,   of  varion* 
Potential,  having  power,  or  will.        kinds. 
Subjunctive,  joined  to  another  un-  Cardinal,*  principal,  or  fundamcn- 

der  a  condition.  tai. 

ff(galive,  no,  denying.  Ordinal,^  numbered  in  their  order. 

Affirmative,  yes.  asserting.  Universal,  extending  to  all. 

Promiscuous,  mixed.  Ambiguity,  uncertainty  which  of 

Imperative,  commanding.  the  two  it  is. 

*  The  Cardinal  numbers  are.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  teu,  &c.  ;  from  the  first  three  are  formed  the  adverbs 
once,  twice,  thrice. 

t  The  Ordinal  numbers  are.  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  &c 

Prom  these  are  formed  adverbs  of  order;  as,  Firstly,  secondly 
thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly,  sixthly,  seventhly,  eighthly,  ninthly,  lenthly, 
eleventhly,  twelfthly,  thirteentlily,  fourteenthly,  fifteenthly,  six- 
teenthly,  seventeenthly,  eighteenthly,  nineteenthly,  twentiethly 
twenty-firstly,  twenty-secondly,  Ac 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax  ts  that  part  of  Grammar  ■which  treats 
of  the  proper  arrangement  and  connection 
of  words  in  a  sentence* 

A  sentence  in  an  assemblage  of  words  making 
complete  sense  ;  as,  John  is  happy. 

^Sentences  are  eitfier  simple  or  compound  : 

A  sirnple  sentence  contains  but  one  subject 
and  one  finilef  verb;  as,  Life  is  short. 

A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  more 
o.injuiictions ;  as,  Time  is  short,  bct  eternity 
is  long. 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to  ex- 
press a  certain  relation  between  ideas,  without 
affirming  anytiiing  ;  as,  In  truth  ;  To  he  plain 
with  you. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are, 
the  subject,  (or  nominatii'e,)  the  attribute,  (or 
verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  tiie  thing  chiefly  spoken  of; 
the  attribute  is  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied  ; 
and  the  object  is  tlie  thing  affected  by  such  ac- 
tion. 

*  Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts.  Coucord  and  (lovernmeitt. 

Concord  IS  tl>e  aereement  which  one  woiJ  li;is  with  another,  in 
number,  (remier,  caso,  or  person. 

Govtmment  IS  tliat  power  wliich  one  part  of  spcerli  lias  over  an- 
(iiher.  If]  .luiprinitinig  its  rnoori,  tense,  or  cane. 

t  Ftnilr  verhs  are  those  to  winch  nuinlnT  and  person  appertain. 
Tiic  InJiaittDf  mood  Um  no  respccl  to  nnmher  <ii  pui  -^o 
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Rule  I.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomina- 
!iue  in  72ii77iher  and  person  ;  as, — Thou  read 
2St ,  He  reads  ;  We  read. 

EXERCISES. 

I  loves  reading.  A  soft*  answer  turn  away 
wrath.  We  is  but  of  yesterday  and  knowesl 
nothing.  Thou  sliall  not  follow  a  multitude 
!o  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is  but  as  grass. 
All  things  is  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of 
him  with  whom  we  has  to  do.  All  things- 
was  created  by  him.  In  him  we  live  and 
moves.  Frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden 
/lis  heart.  In  our  earliest  youth  the  contagion 
of  manners  are  observable.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt  has  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  The  number  of  our  days  are  with  thee. 
A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitate 
improvement.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects 
charm  the  eye.  A  few  pangs  of  conscience, 
now  and  then  interrupts  his  pleasure,  and 
wliispcrs  to  him  that  he  once  had  belter 
thoughts.  There  is  more  cultivators  of  the 
earth  than  of  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  but 
vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in 
purple  are  happy.  There's  two  or  three  of  u* 
who  have  seen  the  work. 

t  Him  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 

*  Rulf .  An  adjective  agrees  with  a  no'in  in  gender,  number,  and  case  ; 

as,  A  good  Kian. As  the  adjective,  in  English,  is  not  varied  on 

account  o[ gender,  number,  and  case,  this  rule  is  of  little  importance. 

t  Rule.  The  subject  of  a  verb  should  be  in  the  nominative  :  thus,  Him 
and  her  were  married  ;  should  be,  He  and  ^Ae  were  married. 

017'  All  thos^  !fotet  at  the  bottom  that  have  Bxerciset  in  the  te.x" 
are  lo  be  committed  to  memory  and  applied  like  the  Rules  at  the  top. 
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Rule  II  An  active  verb  governs  the  objec- 
tive case  ;  as, — We  love  1dm  ;  He  loves  us.* 

EXERCISES. 

He  loves  we."  He  and  they  we  know,  but 
who  art  thou  ?  She  that  is  idle  and  mi9^;hiev- 
ous,  reprove  sharply.  Ye  only  have  !  kr.own 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He  who  com- 
mitted the  oflence  thou  shouldst  correct,  not  1 
who  am  innocent. 

Esteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  became 
fools.  Upon  seeing  I  he  turned  pale.  Having 
exposed  hissclf  too  much  to  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy, he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  action. 

The  man  whot  he  raised  from  obscurity  is 
dead.  Who  did"  they  entertain  so  freely? 
They  arc  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  re- 
spect. Who  having  not  seen  we  love.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury 
has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

X  Repenting  him  of  lii.i  design.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  agree  iiis  conduct  with  the 
principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee  away 
into  the  land  of  Judea. 

^  I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  general 
observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some  by 
traducing  others. 

♦  The  participle,  being  a  part  of  the  verb,  governs  the  same  case. 

T  Note.  Wktn  the  ohjrctivt  w  a  relative,  it  comet  before  the  verb  that 
fovemt  it.    (Mr.  Murray's  6th  rule  is  unnecessary. — See  No.  h,  p.  65.) 

t  Rule  I.  yeuttr  verbs  do  not  admit  of  an  objective  after  them:  thos, 
Repenting  lam  of  his  design,  $h4>uld  be,  Repenting  of  his  de.tign. 

<,  Rule  II.  Active  verb)  do  not  admit  of  a  preposition  after  thtm . 
\i,as,  I  miist  preini.^e  with  three  circumstances,  $hovld  be,  I  must 
eremise  three  circumstances. 

F 
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Rule.  III.  Prcjjonitions  govern  the  objec- 
tive case ;  as  — To  whom  much  is  given,  of 
him  much  shall  be  required. 

EXERCISES. 

To  who  will  you  give  ihal  pen  ?  Will  you 
go  wiih  I  ?  Without  I  ye  can  do  nothing. 
Withhold  not  good  from  they  1o  who  it  is  due. 
With  who  do  yon  hve  ?  Great  friendship  sub- 
sists between  he  and  I.  He  can  do  nothing  of 
hisself.  They  wiUingly,  and  of  iheirsclves, 
endeavoured  to  make  up  the  difference.  He 
laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not 
who,  in  the  company. 

*  W^ho  do  you  speak  to  ?  Who  did  they  ride 
with  ?  Who  dost  thou  serve  under  ?  Flattery 
can  hurt  none  but  those  who  it  is  agreeable  to. 
It  is  not  I  thou  art  ensa^ed  with.  It  was  not 
he  that  I  hey  were  so  angry  with.  Who  didst 
thou  receive  tliat  iiitelligence  from  ?  The  per- 
son who  I  travelled  with  has  sold  the  horse 
which  he  rode  on  during  our  journey.  Does 
that  boy  know  who  he  speaks  to  ?  I  hope  it 
is  not  I  thou  art  displeased  with. 

t  He  is  quite  unacquainted  with,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  upon,  that  subject. 

*  Rule  I.  The  preporition  should  be  placed  immediately  be/ore  the  re 
lative  iBhick.it  gove-ns ;  as,  To  whom  do  you  speak  .' 

The  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  relative  ;  but  thoug) 
this  is  perliaps  allowaWe  in  familiar  conversation,  yet,  in  solemn  coin 
position,  the  placing  of  the  preposition  immediately  before  the  rela 
tjve  is  more  perspicuous  and  elegant. 

1  Rule  n.  //  is  inelegant  to  connect  two  prepositions,  or  one  and  on  ac- 
tive Vf.rb.  with  the  same'naun ;  forexample,  They  were  refused  entrance 
info,  and  forcibly  driven/rom.  tho  house  ;  jAouWif,They  were  refused 

entrance  into  the  house.  ?.nd  forcibly  driven  from  if. 1  wrfte  to,  aiW 

toamcd  him  ;  should  be,  I  wrote  to  him  and  teamed  him. 
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Rule  IV.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns, 
coupled  toith  and,  require  a  verb  and  pronoun 
in  the  plural ;  as, — James  and  John  are  good 
boys  ;  for  they  are  busy.* 

Tu-o  or  more  singular  nouns  separated  hy 
OR  0)  WOR,  require  a  verb  and  pronoun  in  the 
singu'a   ;  as, — James  or  John  is  dux.f 

EXERCISES. 

Socraies  and  PUilo  was  the  most  eminent 
philosopneis  of  Greece.  The  rich  and  poor 
meets  together.  Life  and  dealh  is  in  the  power 
of  the  tonsrue.  The  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
ference was  agreed  on.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
is  the  parent  of  many  vices.  John  and  I  reads 
better  than  you.  ,  Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness, 
dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity.  Luxurious 
living  and  higli  pleasures  begets  a  languor  and 
satiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the 
time  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 

Neither  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  forcible 
&j  example.  Either  liie  boy  or  the  girl  were 
p/esent.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent 
wife,  or  the  careful  matron,  are  much  more  ser- 
viceable in  life  than  pctticoated  philosophers. 
It  nmst  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 
do  not  carr}'^  in  them  robbery  or  murder.  Man 
is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch, 
which  move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 

♦  And  is  the  only  conjunction  thai  combines  the  agency  of  two  or 
more  into  one ;  for,  at  icell  at,  never  dots  that ;  but  merely  states  a 
sort  of  comparison  ;  ttms,  "  (Caesar,  as  well  as  Cicero,  teas  eloquent." 
— WifA  is  sometimes  used  for  and. — Sue  Misccllartevut  Observatinm, 
^   141  and  142. 

t  Or  an^i  nor  are  th    only  conjunctions  applicable  to  this  niln. 
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Rule  V.  Conjunctions  couple  the  same  moods 
and  teases  of  verbs;  as,— Do  good  and  seeA;  peace. 

Conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns ;  as, — He  and  /  are  happy. 

EXERCISES. 

He  reads  and  wrote  well.  He  or  me  must 
go.  Neither  he  nor  her  can  attend.  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wnse  man,  but  wili 
rest  only  in  the  l)osom  of  fools.  My  brother 
and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  The  par- 
liament addressed  the  king,  and  has  been  pro- 
rogued the  same  day.  If  he  understands  tiie 
subject,  and  attend  to  it,  he  can  scSrcely  fail 
of  success.  Did  he  not  tell  thee  hrs  fault,  and 
entreated*  thee  to  forgive  him  ?  And  dost 
ihou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one,  and 
bringest*  me  into  judgement  with  thee  !  You 
and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  re- 
gard, and  to  act  differently,  mark  a  base  mind. 
If  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  is  gone  astray,  doth  lie  not  leave  the  nine- 
ty and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? 

t  Rank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue.     vShe  was  proud, 
though  now  humble.     He  is  .not  rich,  but^  is  re 
spectable.    Our  season  of  improvement  is  short ; 
and,  whether  used  or  not,t  will  soon  pass  away. 

*  The  same /orm  of  the  verb  must  be  continuea. 

t  Conjunctions  frequently  couple  different  moods  and  tenses  o' 
verbs  ;  but  in  these  instances  the  nominative  is  generally  repealed  , 
as,  lie  vwy  return,  but  he  will  not  continue. 

t  The  nominative  ir  ?enerallv  repeated,  even  to  tlie  same  mood  aivo 
tense,  when  a  contrast  is  stated  with  bat,  not,  or  though,  Ac.  as  id 
tlii»  sentence. 
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Rule  VI.  One  verb  governs  another  in  the 
ih^nitive  mood ;  as, — Forget  not  to  do  good* 

To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  after 
ihe  verbs  bid,  dare,  need,  nnake,  see,  hear,  feel, 
let,  perceive,  behold,  observe,  have,  and  know.t 

EXERCISES. 

Strive  learn.  They  obhged  him  do  it.  New- 
ton  did  not  wish  obtrude  his  discoveries  on  the 
pubhc.  His  penetration  and  dihgence  seemed 
vie  with  each  other.  Milton  cannot  be  said 
have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem. 
Endeavouring  persuade.  We  ought  forgive 
injuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upon  her.  I  dare  not 
to  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some  young 
persons  to  conduct" themselves  very  discreetly. 
He  bade  me  to  go  home.  It  is  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  which  makes  us  to  approve 
the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other.  We  heard 
the  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and 
afflictions,  and  to  cordially  forgive^  its  oppres- 
sors. Let  me  to  do  that.  I  bid  mv  servant  to 
do  tiiis,  and  he  doeth  it.  I  need  not  to  solicit 
him  to  do  a  kind  office. 

*  The  infinitive  mood  is  frequently  «roverncd  by  nouns  and  adjectivt't , 
a^.  They  have  a  desire  to  learn  ;  Worthy  to  be  loved.  For,  ljefi>re 
Uie  infinitive,  is  unnecessary. 

Ltt  governs  the  objective  case  ;  as,  Let  Aim  beware. 

f  To  is  generally  used  after  the  passive  of  these  verbs,  except  ltt ; 
«,  He  tcoj  made  to  believe  it :  Hf  xias  let  go ;  and  sometimes  after 
tho  active,  in  the  past  tense,  esporiallyof  Aat't,  a  principal  verb  :  a.*, 
I  had  to  vialk  all  the  way. — See  p.  61,  6. 

The  infinitive  is  often  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence  :  as, 
To  proceed  ;  To  cor\S-  't  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault. 
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Rule  VIl.  \Vlien  tivo  nouns  come  together 
signifying  different  things,  the  first  is  puPin 
the  possessive  case ;  as, — John's  book  ;  on  ea- 
gles' wings  ;  his  heart. 

When  two  nouns  come  together  signifying  the  same  thing,  they 
agree  in  case  ;  as, — Cicero  the  orator ;  The  city  Edinburgh. 

EXERCISES. 

Pompeys  pillar.  Virtues  reward.  A  mans 
manner's  frequently  influence  his  fortune.  Asa 
his  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord.  A  mo 
thers  tenderness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures 
gifts  for  mans  advantage.  Helen  her  beauty 
was  the  cause  of  Troy  its  destruction.  Wis- 
doms precepts  are  the  good  mans  delight. 

*  Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation 
was  that  of  fishermen.  He  asked  his  father, 
as  well  as  his  mother's  advice. 

Jesus  feet.  Moses  rod.  Herodiasf  ^ake. 
Righteousness's  sake.  For  conscience's  sake. 
And  they  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
of  Jordan. 

*  Rule.  When  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  possessive  case,  the 
apostrophe  with  s  ?s  annexed  to  the  last,  and  understood  to  the  rest  ;  as, 
.lane  and  Lucy's  books. 

When  any  toorik  intervene,  the  sign  of  the  pnssessit'e  should  be  annexed 
to  each  ;  as.  This  gained  tlie  king's  as  well  as  the  people's  approbation. 

f  To  prevent  too  much  of  the  hissing  sound,  the  s  after  the  apos- 
trophe is  generally  omitted  when  Uiejirst  noun  has  an  s  in  each  of  its 
two  last  syllables,  and  the  second  noun  begins  with  s ;  as.  Righteous- 
ness^ sake  ;   For  conscience'  sake  ;  Francis'  sake. 

It  has  lately  become  common,  when  the  nominative  singular  ends 
in  s,  or  ss.  to  form  the  possessive  by  omitting  the  s  after  the  apostr i- 
phe  ;  as.  James'  book.  Miss'  shoes,  instead  of  James's  book,  Miss's  shoes 
This  is  improper.  Put  these  phrases  into  questions,  and  then  thev 
will  appear  ridiculous.  Is  this  book  James'  ?  Are  tliese  shoes  Miss'  J 
Nor  are  they  less  ridiculous  witliout  the  interrogatory  form  :  as,  Tlii< 
book  is  James',  &c. — K.  193-6-7. 

We  sometimes  use  of  instead  of  the  apostrophe  and  s ;  thus  we  say. 
The  wisdom  of  Socrates,  rather  than  Socrates's  wisdom.  In  some 
instances  we  use  the  o/'and  the  possessive  terniiiiation  too  ;  as,  It  Is 
a  discovery  of  Six-  Isaac  ifewlon's.  that  is,  one  0/ Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
discoveries.  A  picture  of  my  friend,  means  a  portrait  of  him:  but  a 
picture  of  my  friend's,  means  a  portrait  of  some  other  person,  and 
that  it  belongsto  my  friend 
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Rule  VIII.  When  a  noun  of  multitude  con- 
veys unity  of  idea,  the  verb  and  pronoun  should 
be  singular ;  as, — The  class  loas  large. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  plurality 
of  idea,  the  verb  and  pronoun  should  be  plural ; 
as, — My  people  do  not  consider ;  they  have  not 
known  me. 

EXERCISES. 

The  meeting  were  well  attended.  The 
people  has  no  opinion  of  its  own.  Send  the 
multitude  away,  that  it  may  go  and  buy  itself 
bread.  The  people  was  very  numerous.  The 
council  was  not  unanimous.  The  flock,  and 
not  the  fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object 
of  the  shepherd's  care.  When  the  nation  com- 
plain, the  rulers  should  listen  to  their  voice. 
The  regiment  consist  of  a  thousand  men.  The 
multitude  eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief 
good.  The  parliament  are  dissolved.  The 
fleet  were  seen  sailing  up  the  channel.  Why 
do  tins  generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?  The  shoal 
of  herrings  weip  immense.  The  remnant  of 
the  people  were  persecuted.  The  committee 
was  divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  is  busy,  and 
yet  does  very  little.  Never  were  any  nation  so 
infatuated.  But  this  people  who  knoweth  not 
the  law  are  cursed. 

As  precise  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  possessive  case,  in  all  situ- 
dtions,  can  scarcely  be  given,  i  shall  merely  subjoin  a  few  correct  ex- 
amples for  the  pupil's  imitation  ;  thus,  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's  tho 
nookseller  ;  Tho  Lord  Mayor  of  I^ndnn's  authority ;  For  David  thy 
father'' s  sake  ;  He  look  refuse  at  the  f^nvernnr's  the  king's  representa 
tive;  Whose  glory  did  ho  emulate?  He  cmulatect  Ceesar's,  the 
greatest  general  of  anti'iiiitv  See  last  note  under  Rule  XH,  also 
Rule  XXX. 
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Rule  JX,  The  verb  to  be  should  have  tJte 
sa?ne  case  afler  it  that  it  has  before  it ;  as, — 
I  am  he ;  I  took  it  to  be  him* 

EXERCISES. 

It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  not 
afraid,  it  is  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  him 
who  got  the  first  prize.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
us  that  did  it.  It  was  tliem  who  gave  us  all 
this  trouble.  I  would  not  act  the  same  part 
again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  niuch  resembled 
his  brother,  that  at  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be 
he.  Search  the  Scriptures  ;.  for  in  ihem  ye 
liiiiik  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and  they  are  them 
v\hich  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be  she.  Let  him 
oe  whom  he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  Who 
do  you  think  him  to  be  ?  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person  who  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been.  Whom  think  ye  that 
I  am  ?  Was  it  me  that  said  so  ?  I  am  certain 
it  was  not  him.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  they^ 
It  might  have  been  him.  It  ii  imposs^ible  to 
be  them.  It  was  either  him  ortiis  brother  that 
gained  the  first  prize. 

*  When  the  verb  to  he  is  understood,  it  has  the  same  case  after  it 
that  it  has  before  it ;  as,  He  seems  the  leader  of  a  party.  I  supposed 
lUm  a  man  of  learning :  tliat  is,  to  be  the  leader,  &c.,  to  be  a  man,  &c. 

Part  of  a  sentence  is  sometimes  the  nominative  both  before  and  after 
the  verb  to  be ;  as.  His  maxim  was,  "  Be  master  of  thy  anger." 

The  verb  to  be  is  often  followed  by  an  adjective. — See  No.  m. 

Passive  verbs  wliich  signify  naming,  and  some  neuter  verbt,  hare  a 
nommative  after  them  ;  as.  He  shall  be  called  John  ;  He  became  the 
slave  of  irregular  passions.  Stephen  died  a  martyr  for  the  Christian 
religion. 

Some  passive  verbs  admit  an  objective  afler  them  ;  as,  John  wa» 
first  denied  appies,  then  h9  was  promised  them,  then  he  was  o0exe4 
them. 
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Rule  X.  Sentences  thai,  imply  contins^encij 
and  futurity  require  the  Subjunctive  Mood ; 
as, — If  he  be  alone,  give  him  the  letter,* 

\Mien  contingency  and  futuritii  are  not  both 
implied,  the  Indicative  ought  to  be  used;  as, — // 
he  speaks  as  he  thinks,  he  ma}-  safely  be  truslcJ. 

EXERCISES. 

\i  a  man  smites  his  servant,  and  he  die,  lie 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  If  he  acquires 
I'ches  they  will  corrupt  his  mind.  Though  lie 
be  high,  he  hath  respect  to  the  lowly.  If  thou 
live  virtuously,  thou  art  haj^y.  If  thou  be 
Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.  If  he  does  pro- 
mise, he  will  certainly  perform.  Oh  !  that  his 
heart  was  lender.  •  As  the  governess  were  pre- 
sent, the  children  behaved  properly.  Though 
he  falls  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down. 

t  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
io  be  thy  own.*  Let  him  that  is  sanguine,  take 
heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  that  thou 
lireakest  not  any  of  the  establislicd  rules. 

X  If  he  is  bat  discreet,  he  will  succeed.  If 
he  be  but  in  health,  I  am  content.  If  he 
does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  prod;.ice 
obedience. 

*  Tlie  exercises  may  all  be  corrected  by  the  rule  at  the  top — K  201. 

*  Rule  I.  Lest  and  that  annfxnl  to  a  command  rrt/uirf  thf  Subjiinrhve 
Mood  ;  as,  Love  not  sleep,  lest  tliou  comf  to  poverty.  Take  liced  thai- 
Hum  .ipeak  not  to  Jacob  either  500U  or  bad. 

r  R'lle  U.  If,  with  but  following  it,  vhrn  futurity  is  denoted,  requires 
the  Subjunctive  Mood ;  as,  //  lie  do  but  touch  the  hills  they  shall 
siiiiike.  But  when  future  time  is  not  expressed,  the  indicative  ouglii 
to  tie  used. 

In  the  subjunctive  the  auxiliaries  .ihall,  should,  J-c.  are  (jeneral.y 
nnderslood  :  a.s,  Though  he  fa'l.  1.  e.  thouch  he  should  fall.  I/nti 
rupt^nlance  compote  Us  uiiui,  1.  e.  until  repeiuam e  shall  compose 
See  K.  -JOfi. 
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Rule  XL  Some  conjunctions  have  then 
correspondent  conjunctions ;  thus, — 

Neither     requires  Nor  after  it ;  as,  Neither  he  nor  his  brother  was  In 

Though      Yet ;  as,  Though  he  was  ricli,  yet  for  our  sakes,  <Scc. 

Whether    Or  XMiether  he  will  do  it  or  not,  I  cannot  telL 

Either       Or*  Either  she  or  lier  sister  must  go. 

As  As  Mine  is  as  good  as  yours. 

As  So  As  the  stars  so  shall  thy  seed  be.    Xs  The  ane 

dieth,  so  dieth  the  other. 
^oi  At  He  is  not  io  wise  as  his  brother.    To  see  thy  gV..^ 

JO  as  1  liave  seen  it,  <tc. 
So  Tnat        I  am  so  weak  thai  1  ca.nnot  walk 

EXERCISES. 

It  is  neither  cold  -or  hot.  It  is  so  clear  as 
I  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
e.vamination.  The  one  is  equally  deserving 
as  the  other.  1  must  be  so  candid  to  own, 
that  I  have  been  mistaken.  He  would  not  do 
it  himself,  nor  let  me  do  it.  He  was  as  an- 
gry as  he  could  not  speak.  So  as  thy  days, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be.  Though  he  slay 
me,  so  will  I  trust  in  him.  He  must  go 
himself,  or  send  his  servant.  There  is  no 
condition  so  secure  as  cannot  admit  of  change. 
He  is  not  as  eminent,  and  as  much  esteemed, 
as  he  thinks  himself  to  be.  Neither  despise 
tlie  poor,  or  envy  the  rich,  for  the  one  dieth 
so  as  the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
the  book  is  well  written.  His  raiment  was  so 
while  as  snow 

•  The  poets  frequently  use  Or — or,  for  Either — or ;  and  Nor — nor, 

or  Neither — nor. In  prose  not — nor  is  often  used  for  neither — nor, 

— The  yet  after  though  is  freciuently  and  properly  suppressed. 

Or  does  not  require  eilh^  before  it  when  the  one  word  is  a  meie 
explanation  of  the  oth»  «08.  or  L.  1  "tprling  is  enough. 

f  See  K  No.  204 
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RiiE  XII  When  the  present  participle  is 
used  as  a  noun,  it  requires  an  article  before  it, 
and  of  after  it;  as, — The  sum  of  the  moral 
law  consists  in  the  obeying  of  God,  and  the 
hrving  of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.* 

EXERCISES. 

Learning  of  languages  is  very  difficult. 
The  learning  any  thing  speedily  requires  great 
npphcation.  By  the  exercising  our  faculties 
ihey  are  improved.  By  observing  of  these 
rules  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtaining 
of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem.  This 
was  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
The  not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error. 

t  Our  approving,  their  bad  conduct  may 
encourage  them  to  become  worse.  For  his 
avoiding  that  precipice  he  is  indebted  to  his 

friend's  care. X  What  is  the  reason  of  this 

person  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily  ?  I  re- 
member it  being  done. 

•  These  phrases  would  be  rierht.  wpre  tne  artirle  and  of  both  om  jlted , 
a».  The  sum  of  the  moral  law  consists  in  obeying  God  and  loving  ma 
ne]:;hbour,  *c.  This  manner  of  expression  is.  in  many  inst-mccs,  pre- 
erable  to  the  other.  In  sonic  cases,  liowevrr,  these  two  modes  express 
•fry  different  ideas,  and  therefore  attention  to  the  ifn.<f  is  neccssai^  ; 
«s  He  confes.sed  the  w  hole  in  the  htaring  of  three  witnesses,  and  the 
court  spent  an  hour  in  hearing  their  deposition. — Key,  No.  208. — ice. 

+  T7ir  present  participle  with  a  poaseasire  hefnre  it  snmelimea  admit."  df 
nf  after  it,  and  snmetimet  not ;  as.  Their  ohservinp  of  the  rules  pie 
v«iitcd  errors.     By  his  studying  the  Scriptures  he  became  wise. 

When  a  preposition  follow."  the  participle,  of  is  inoHmissible  :  as.  His 
dependiii)( on  promises  proved  his  ruin.  His  neglecting  !o  study  when 
young  rendered  him  ignorant  all  liis  life. 

t  Rule.  A  noun  before  the  present  participle  i»  put  in  the  pntsettiv* 
ea$e ;  as.  Much  will  depend  on  the  pupil's  composing  freniunlly. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  sense  forbids  it  to  be  put  in  the  possessive 
rase  ;  iliiis.  What  do  you  think  of  my  horse  running  tn-dav  '  means, 
Do  yciu  think  1  should  let  him  run  !  but.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
iorw'f  running?  mean^.  lie  Kus  run.  do  you  think  he  ran  wcUl 
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Rule  XIII.  T}ie  past  participle  h  used  of- 
'er  the  verbs  have  and  be  ;  as, — I  liavt  written 
a  Ictier :  he  was  '^hosen. 


EXERCISES. 

lie  lias  wrote  his  copy.  I  would  iiave  wrote 
a  letter.  He  had  mistook  his  true  interest. 
The  coat  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove  llirongh- 
o'Jt.  The  French  language  is  spoke  in  every 
kingdom  in  Europe.  His  resolution  was  loo 
strong  lo  be  shook  by  slight  opposition.  Tiie 
horse  was  stole.  They  luive  ctiosc  the  part 
of  honour  and  virtue.  The  Rhine  was  froze 
over. ,  She  was  showed  into  the  drawing- 
room.  My  people  have  slid  backwards.  He 
lias  broke  the  bottle.  Some  fell  by  the  way- 
side, and  was  trode  down.  The  price  of  cloili 
has  lately  rose  very  much.  The  work  was 
very  well  execute.  His  vices  have  weakened 
his  mind,  and  broke  his  health.  He  would 
liave  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited.  No- 
thing but  application  is  wanting  to  make  ycTn 
an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having  no- 
thing to  do.  He  was  gi-eatly  heated,  and  he 
drunk  with  avidity.  The  bending  hermit  here 
a  prayer  begun.  And  end  with  sorrows  as 
Hiey  first  begun. 

A  second  deluge  leariniig  thus  o'er-run; 

And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 


*  Ri:!r    Tllcpaj  -prnticjilr  iiiiist  lic^'  I)P  iisrd  inAl>->iit  of  ilir  po-l  hnsr 
k  IS  inipiO[ier  lo  say  Uc  btgun,  lor  In:  he/^im  :  lie  run,  jor  he  run. 
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Rule  XIV.  Pronouns  agree  in  gender, 
number,  and  person,  icith  the  nouns  for  which 
they  stand ;  as, — John  is  here  ;  he  came  an 
hour  ago.     Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

EXERCISES. 

.\ns\ver  not  a  fool  according  to  her  folly. 
A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty ;  but 
a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  it  both.  Can  a 
woman  forget  his  sucking  child,  that  he  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ' 
yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
ihec.  Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  heaven,  m 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  it  shall  become 
small  dust.  Can  any  person,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  be  fully  'secure  that  they  shall  not 
be  deceived  ?  The  mind  of  man  cannot  be 
long  w'ithout  some  food  to  nourish  the  activity 
of  his  thoughts. 

*  This  bo3's  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  ten  days.  You  have  been  absent  this 
two  hours.  Those  sort  of  people  fear  nothing. 
We  have  lived  here  this  many  years.  Tlie 
chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty 
foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth. 
There  is  six  foot  water  in  the  hold.  I  have  no 
niterests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  Those 
sort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 


*  Rule.  Kntini  ml nui'.^.-al arljfctivm  must  airrre  in  niimher  aefording 
to  tKf  sense  ;  tlnip,  T/'U  ooys.  sliuiild  be  these  boys,  licrause  boys  is 
plural  ;  ard  six /no.',  !-'):u'o  le  nix  feet,  because  »ir  is  plural. 

Whole  sliDuWl  ncvi  r  b?  jo'ied  to  common  nouns  m  tl'.c  plural :  thus. 
Almost  tbo  ir/io/riitli;l.<  ii.ls  wrri-pro>if'iit ;  should  be.  Almost  o'/ the 
111' I'-ilaiils  ;  Im!  ■•  in.\,' I.';  ioi'udto  co//<-c/fi>»  nouns  in  the  p!Mral  ; 
t  '7-     \Vi.,.,\-  CHIPS  wciv  i.vn\\<  ^^  ;J  h,j  oy  the  OArll>i|ua!>e. 
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Rule  XV.  The  relative  agrees  with  its  ante' 
cedent  in  gender,  nmnher,  and  person  ;  as, — 
Thou  who  readest ;  The  book  which  was  lost. 

EXERCISES. 

Those  which  seek  Wisdom  will  certainly  find 
her.  This  is  the  friend  which  1  love.  Thai 
is  the  vice  whom  I  hale.  This  moon  who  rose 
last  night.  Blessed  is  the  man  which  walkelh 
in  wisdom's  ways.  Thou  who  has  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  fact,  can  give  an  account  of  it.  The 
child  which*  was  lost  is  found. 

t  The  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey,  who  destroys 
without  pity.  Who  of  those  men  came  to  his 
assistance  ? 

X  It  is  the  best  which  can  be  got.  Solomon 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  world  saw 
It  is  the  same  picture  which  you  saw  before 
And  all  which  beauty,  all  which  wealth  e'er 
gave,  &c.  The  lady  and  lap-dog  which  we 
saw  at  the  window.  Some  village  Hampden, 
which,  with  dauntless  breast,  &c. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  tliat  it  is  harsh  or  improper,  as  Mr.  Murray 
says,  to  apply  toho  to  ckildrtn,  because  they  have  httle  reason  and  re- 
flection ;  but  if  it  is,  at  what  aye  should  we  lay  aside  «;A»cA  and  apply 
mho  to  them  !  That  seems  preferable  to  eilhor.  In  oiu  translation  of 
llie  Bible,  who  and  that  are  both  apphed  to  children,  but  never  wAu-V 
S«e  2  Sam.  .\ii,  14,  15.     Matt,  ii,  16.    Rev.  xii,  5. 

t  Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and  also  to  personj  in  Mk- 
talg  questions. 

t  Rule.  That  is  used  instead  of  who  or  v.-hich  : 

1.  After  adjectives  in  the  superlative  decree, — after  the  wordt  8Bm« 
and  all,  and  often  after  some  and  any. 

2.  When  the  antecedent  consists  of  two  nouns,  the  one  reguirinf^  who 
<ntd  the  other  which;  as,  The  man  and  the  horse  that  we  saw  yesterday 

3.  After  the  interrogative  Who  ;  as, — Who  that  has  any  sense  of  re» 
fi«;icn  would  have  argued  thus  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  reason  for  preferring  that  to  teho 
after  tame  and  all,  except  usage.  There  is  indeed  as  good  authority^oi 
•sing  who  after  all.  as  for  using  that.  Addison,  for  instance,  U9» »  all 
wKo  sersral  times  in  one  iwfcr 
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Rule  XVI.  WJien  the  relative  is  preceded  by 
two  antecedents  o/'diilcrcnl  persons,  it  and  the 
verb  generally  agree  in  person  icith  the  last ; 
aSj — Thou  art  llie  boy  that  was  dux  yester- 
day.* 

EXERCISES. 

I  am  the  man  who  command  vou.  I  am  the 
person  who  adopt  tliai  scniiment,  and  main- 
tains it.  Thou  art  a  pupil  who  possesses  bright 
parts,  but  wlio  hast  cultivated  llicm  but  little. 
J  am  a  man  who  speak  but  seldom.  Thou  art 
the  friend  that  hast  often  rcheved  me,  and  tliMt 
has  not  deserted  me  lu  w  n)  the  time  of  pecu- 
har  need.  Thou  art  he  who  (h'ledst  up  the 
Hed  8ea  before  thy  people  Israel. f 

+  The  King  disnaisscd  his  minisier  withoit 
any  inquiry,  who  had  never  before  committaj 
so  unjust  an  action.  The  soldier,  with  a  sin- 
gle companion,  who  j)asscd  for  the  bravest  man 
in  the  regiment,  offered  his  services. 


*  Sometimes  the  relative  •»»r'>es  with  the  for  nor  antecedent  ■  as. 
—1  arn  verily  a  m:in  wiio  am  a  Jew.     Acts  xvil,  .3. 

Tho  propriety  of  this  rule  lia.s  been  eallecf  in  iiue.ition,  because  tlie 
relative  sliouM  a?ree  with  the  subjt-.-:!  of  t!ip  verb,  whether  the  .siil»- 
;»ct  be  next  the  relative  or  not.  Tills  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  subject  is  generally  next  the  relntive.  and  »lie  rule  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  impropriety  of  chani^ing  from  one  per.son  of  the  vuib 
to  another,  as  in  the  3d  e."c;iinpie. 

t  When  we  address  the  Divine  Beinsf,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  morfl  'U- 
roct  and  solenvn  to  make  the  relative  agree  with  the  second  pfnim. 
In  the  Scriptures  this  i.s  generally  done.  See  Neh.  ix,  7,  &c.  This 
sentence  may  Iheretore  stand  as  it  is. — In  the  third  person  singular 
of  verbs,  the  solemn  elh  seoms  to  become  the  dignity  of  the  Almighty 
batter  tlian  the  familiar  r»  ;  thus,  I  am  the  Lord  ihy  God  who  teackelh 
thee  to  protit  ;  who  leadeth  thee  bv  the  way  that  thou  shouldst  go ;  tS 
more  dignified  than,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  teaches  thoo  to  profit , 
who  leads  thee, 

t  Rule.  Tht  relative  ought  to  be  placed  next  its  antecedent,  to  prevtnt 
vnbieHtty:  thus,  The  boy  boat  his  companion,  whom  overv  body  be- 
lieved inrnpable  of  doing  mischief;  thouU  be,  T\\e  hot/,  whom  tvtm 
bfid/  btUaved  incapable  cf  doinv  ml'tcbiof,  beat  \m  coniimnion. 
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Rule  XVII.  When  singular  nominatives  of 
different  persons  are  separated  by  or  or  nor, 
the  verb  agrees  with  the  person  next  it ;  as, — 
Either  thou  or  I  am  in  fault ;  I,  or  thou,  or  he, 
IS  the  author  of  it.* 

EXERCISES. 

Either  I  or  thou  am  greatly  mistaken.  He 
or  I  is  sure  of  this  week's  prize.  Either 
Thomas  or  thou  has  spilt  the  ink  on  my  pa- 
per. John  or  I  has  done  it.  He  or  thou  is 
the  person  who  must  go  to  London  on  that 
business. 

Protniscuous  Exercises. 

Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered.  Fear 
and  a  snare  is  come  upon  us.  The  master 
taught  him  and  I  to  read.  Let  not  a  widow 
be  taken  into  the  number  under  three-score 
years  old,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  hus- 
band, well  reported  of  for  good  works  ;  if  she 
have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet, 
!f  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  liave 
diligently  followed  every  good  work.  The 
candidate  being  chosen  was  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  party.  The  winter  has  not  been  as 
.'jcvere  as  we  expected  it  to  be.  Him  and  her 
were  of  the  same  age.  If  the  night  have  ga- 
thered aught  of  evil,  disperse  it.  My  people 
doth  not  consider. 


♦  Tiie  verb,  though  expressed  only  to  the  IrM  person,  is  understood 
m  Its  prooer  person  to  each  of  the  rest,  and  the  sentence  when  tjie 
ellipsis  is  supplied  stands  thus  "  Eitlier  thou  art  in  fault,  or  I  am  in 
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Rule  XVIII.  A  singular  and  a  plural 
nominative  separated  by  or  or  nor,  require  a 
verb  in  the  plural ;  as, — Neither  the  captain 
nor  the  sailors  were  saved.* 

The  plural  nominative  should  be  placed  next  the  verb. 
EXERCISES. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  injurious  to 
him.  He  or  the}'  was  offended  at  it.  Whe- 
ther one  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness, does  not  yet  appear.  The  cares  of  this 
hfe,  or  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  has  choked 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 
Neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers  deserves  to 
be  praised. 

t  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
was  the  restraints  put  upon  it.  His  meat  were 
locusts  and  wild  hohey.  His  chief  occupation 
arid  enjoyment  were  controversy. 

J  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  them. 
James  and  I  are  attentive  to  their  studies.  You 
and  he  are  diligent  in  reading  their  books, 
therefore  they  are  good  boys. 

fauK       and  the  next  rentcnce.  Either  I  am  the  author  of  it,  or  thou 
CTi  the  author  of  it,  or  he  it  the  autlior  of  it. 

Suppijrinf  the  ellipsis  thus  would  render  the  s<>ntence  correct :  but 
•o  «tron^  is  our  natural  love  of  brevity,  that  such  a  tedious  and  for- 
ir.al  attention  to  correctness  would  justly  be  reckoned  stiff  and  pe- 
dantic. It  is  better  to  avoid  both  forms  of  expression  when  it  can  be 
conveniently  done. 

*  Thv  sarnc  observation  may  be  mnde  respecting  the  manner  of 
supplying  the  ellipsis  under  this  rule  that  was  made  respecting  Uio 
la-st.  A  pardonable  love  of  brevity  is  the  cause  of  the  ellipsis  in  botli, 
and  ii.  d  thousand  other  instances. 

t  RuIp  1.  Whfn  tht  verb  TO  BE  stands  bftteetn  a  singular  and  a  pMirai 
nominative,  it  agrees  arth  the  one  next  it.  or  Kith  the  one  whieh  is  more 
nalvrally  the  tuhject  of  it ;  as,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

)  Rule  H.  When  a  jtronoun  refers  to  two  words  of  different  persons, 
cmpled  usilh  aivl,  if  becomes  plural,  and  agrees  tcith  the  first  person 
yehin  I  or  wo  \s  mentioned  ;  and  with  the  second,  when  I  or  we  t*  not 
mentioned ;  as,  "  John  and  I  will  lend  you  our  books."  "  James  and 
wu  have  got  your  lessons." 

6 
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Rile  XIX.  It  is  improper  to  use  both  a  nmn 
and  its  pronoun  as  a  nominative  to  the  same 
verb  •  as, — Man  thai  is  born  of  a  woman,  he  is 
of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble  ; — *  omit  he. 

EXERCISES. 

The  king  he  is  just.  The  men  they  were 
lliere.  Many  words  they  darken  speech.  My 
banks  tliey  are  furnished  Avith  bees.  Who, 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  thev  are 
perpetually  intent  upon  doing  mischief.  Dis- 
appointments and  afflictions,  however  disa- 
greeable, they  often  improve  us.  Simple  and 
innocent  pleasures  thev  alone  are  durable. 

t  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
neighbouring  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
great  deal  of  that  incense  v^'hich  has  been  of- 
fered up  to  him.  X  Man,  though  he  has  great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit 
and  delight,  yet  they  are  all  within  his  own 
breast. 

^  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on 
liigii ;  tiie  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 


♦  In  some  cases  where  the  noun  is  highly  emphatical  the  repeii 

tion  of  it  in  the  pronoun  is  not  only  allowable  but  even  eleerant  :  as 

The  Lord  he  is  the  God.     1  Kin^s  xviii,  39.     See  also  Deut.  ixi.  6. 

t  It  ouglit  to  be,  //  this  rule  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring,  &e 

t  It  ought  to  be,  Though  man  has  great  variety,  &c. 

6  Rule.  It  is  improper  to  use  both  a  noun  and  its  pronoun  as  an  objec- 
tive after  the  same  verb;  tlius,  in  Deut.  iv,  3,  Your  eyes  have  seen 
what  the  Lord  did  because  of  Baal-peor,  for  all  the  men  that  followed 
Baal-peor,  the  Lord  tliy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from  among  you  ; 
them  IS  superrtunus,  as  a  transposition  of  the  last  clause  will  show  ; 
thus.  For  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  all  the  tien  from  among  vou  tnai 
folk) wed  Qaal-peoi 
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Rule  XX.  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of 
a  sentence,  is  sometimes  used  us  the  noininative 
to  a  verb ;  as, — For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain.*  His  being  idle  was  the  catse 
of  his  ruin. 

EXERCISES. 

To  be  carnally  minded  are  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  are  life  and  peace.  To 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are 
required  of  all  men.  That  warm  climates 
should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human 
body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  are  very  rea- 
sonable to  believe.  To  be  temperate  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  preserve  the  mind  from  tumul- 
tuous emotions,  is  the  best  preservatives  of 
healtli. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be  pious  and 
faithful  to  Him  w^ho  made  us,  admit  not  of 
any  doubt  in  a  rational  and  well-informed 
mind. 


*  The  tn/in»<t»c  is  equal  to  a  noun  ;  tlius,  To  p/ny  is  pleasant,  and  boys 
invetoplay;  are  equal  to,  P/ay  is  pleasant,  and  boys  love  play.— p.6i,b. 

Tlie  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  present  participle  ; 
ii5,  To  advise  ;  To  attempt;  ot  advising,  attemptipg ;  this  sulistitalior. 
•.an  be  made  only  in  the  bcginnini;  of  a  sentence. 

Note.  Part  of  a  sentence  is  often  used  as  the  ohjpctivc  after  a  verb ; 
as,  -'You  will  soon  find  that  the  worVl  does  not  perform  what  it 
i.romises."  What  willy  mi  find  1  j4n.s.  That  the  world  does  not  per- 
form what  it  promises.  Therefore,  the  clause,  that  the  world  does  not 
perform,  ^c.  must  he  the  ohjective  after,/in<f.  Did  I  not  tell  (to)  the«, 
Uiat  thou  wouldst  brinif  me  to  niiii  ?  Here  the  clause,  that  thou 
itouldil  bring  me  to  ruin  is  tU    objective  after  tell. 
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Rule  XXl.  Double  comparatives  and  super- 
latives are  inproper;  thus,  Mine  is  a  more  bet- 
ter book,  but  John's  is  the  most  best ;  should  be, 
Mine  is  a  better  book,  but  John's  is  the  best. 

EXERCISES. 

The  nightingale's  voice  is  the  most  sweetest 
in  the  grove.  James  is  a  worser  scholar  than 
John.  Tray  is  the  most  swiftest  dog.  Absa- 
lom was  the  most  beautifulest  man.  He  is 
the  chiefest*  among  ten  thousand. 

His  assertion  was  most  untrue.  His  work 
is  perfect ;  his  brother's  more  perfect ;  and  his 
father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

Promiscitor/s  Exercises. 

The  great  power  and  force  of  custom  forms 
another  argument  against  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. And  Joshua  he  shall  go  over  before 
thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And  God  said. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  &:c.  And  the  righteous  men 
they  shall,  judge  them,  &:c.  If  thou  be  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  save  flivself.  The  people, 
therefore,  that  was  with  him,  when  he  raised 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  bare  record.  Pub- 
lic spirit  is  a  more*  universal  principle  than  a 
sense  of  honour. 


♦  Chief,  universal,  perfect,  true.ic.  imply  the  superlative  decrree  with- 
out e.»<  or  most.  )n  laneruase  suhlime  or  passionate,  however,  the 
word  perfect  rc'i'iirps  the  superlative  form  to  give  it  elTert.  A  lover 
etiraptiired  with  his  mistress  would  naturally  call  her  rAe  most  per- 
fect of  her  sex. 

Suptrior  and  inferior  always  imply  comparison,  and  require  to  aftei 
Itietfl. 
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Rule  XXII.  Two  negatives  in  the  same 
sentence  are  improper  ;*  thus, — I  cannot  by  no 
means  allow  it ;  should  be,  I  can  by  no  means 
allow  it,  or,  I  cannot  by  any  means  allow  it. 

EXERCISES. 

I  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  do  no- 
thing. We  have  not  done  nothing  to-day.  He 
will  never  be  no  taller.  They  could  not  travel 
no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  nor  honours, 
nor  no  such  perishing  things.  Nothing  never 
affected  her  so  much.  Do  not  interrupt  me 
thyself,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  me.  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  neither 
at  present  nor  at  any  other  time. 

Promiscuous  Exercises. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ency and  freedom, 'tempered  by  sentiments  of 
decency  and  the  love  of  order,  influence,,  in 
a  most  remarkable  mani;cr,  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  this  happy  republic.  James-  and  I 
am  cousins.  Thy  father's  merits  sets  thee  forth 
to  view.  That  it  is  our  duly  to  )>e  pious  admit 
not  of  any  doubt.  If  he  becomes  very  rich,  he 
may  be  less  industrious.     It  was  wrote  exlem- 

f)ore.     Romulus,  which  founded  Rome,  killed 
lis  brother  Remus. 


*  Somet'mps  the  two  negatives  are  intended  to-be  an  affirmative 
js,  \or  did  they  nnt  perceive  liiin  ;  tliat  is,  thoy  did  peit.ive  him 
In  this  case  iliey  are  proper. 

When  onv  of  the  negatives  (sm-h  as  ilis.  in,  vttt  im,  &c.)  is  joined 
to  another  word,  the  two  necjatives  form  a  pleasing  and  delicate  va- 
riety of  eitpiodsion  :  as,  Hi*  lancuage,  ihougiiotni^v, j.t  nol inelfgani ; 
What  u,  it  IS  eltganU 
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Rule  XXllI.     Adverbs  are,  for  the  most 

part,  placed  before  adjectives,  after  verbs  actn  e 

meuter,  and  frequently  betrceen  the  auxiliary 

and  the  verb ;  as, — He  is  very  atleniive  :  She 

behaves  well,  and  is  much  esieemed.* 

EXERCISES. 

We  should  not  be  overcome  totally  by  pre- 
sent events.  He  unaffectedly  and  forcibly 
spoke,  and  was  heard  attentively  by  the  whole 
assembly.  It  cannot  be  imperlinent  or  ridi- 
culous, therefore,  lo  remonstrate.  Not  only 
he  found  her  employed,  but  pleased  and  iran- 
fjuil  also.  In  the  proper  disposition  of  adverbs, 
the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be  consulted  as 
well  as  the  sense. 

t  The  women  contributed  all  their  rintrs  and 
jewels  voluntarily  to  assist  the  government. 
HavingI  not  known,  or  having  not  considered, 
the  measures  proposed,  he  failed  of  success. 
He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king, 
and  to  call  together  his  friends. 

^  Ask  me  never  so  much  down,-. 

•  Tl:;s  15  but  a  emercJ  ruie.  For  it  is  impossiblp  to  grre  an  exact 
and  det«nn:na(e  one  (or  the  placine  of  adreibs  on  all  ncc2s:>'n$.  T^ 
easy  flow  and  peirf-icuitv  of  Uie  phrase  ou^it  to  be  chieay  regarded. 

t  The  adrerb  is  sometimes  plared  >rith  propriety  before  the  reib.  or 
at  some  distance  after  !t  :  as.  The  women  eoliailarilf  conlrOmted  all 
tfaeir  rings  and  jewtJs.  &c.    Ttiey  carritd  their  proposition /orfJktr. 

i  yot,  when  it  qnaiiSes  the  present  partici|rie,  comes  hefort  it. 

♦  .YfMT  is  often  improperly  used  for  ewer ;  thus,  "  If  I  make  my 
hands  ntvrr  so  dean."  UioalJ  be,  *'  tuer  so  clean.'* 

EJ*  The  note  in  former  editions,  statin;  that  "  7jr  is  cut  off  from 
extttJUglf  when  the  next  word  er.ds  in  tf,"  has  been  remored,  both 
>-e>-ause  it  pioperiy  trionged  to  the  2'lth  Rule,  arid  because  it  was  in 
orae  decree  enconrasinea  breach  of  that  rule.  Two  words  which 
end  in  ly  sncceedine  rach  other  are  indeed  a  little  offensire  to  the 
ear,  but  rather  than  v-r.le  bad  irrammar.  ft  wooM  be  better  either  to 
offend  it,  or  avoid  the  iise  of  txcetding^t/  in  this  case  altogether :  aiMl 
instead  of  say.np.  '•  He  used  me  rxcerthnelf  dOcreftly.'^  say.  '•  He 
used  me  cajr  di^reetly ;"  or,  tf  that  u  Dot  strong  enough,  rary  the 
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Rule  XXIV.  Adjectives  should  not  hevseA. 
as  adverbs,  nor  adverbs  as  adjectives;  as. — 
Remarkable  well,  for  remarkably  well ;  and, 
Use  a  little  wine  for  thine  often  infirmities, 
instead  of  thy  frequent  infirmities  ;  or, 

Adveibs  qualify  adjectives  and  v^rbs — ^AcijectiTes  qualify  ncmio. 
EXERCISES. 

^  They  are  miserable  poor.  They  behaved 
the  noblest.  He  fought  bolder  than  his  bro- 
ther. He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  He  was  ex- 
treme prodigal,  and  his  properly  is  now  near 
exhausted.  They  lived  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  prudence.  He  speaks  very  fluent, 
reads  excellent,  but  does  not  think  very  co- 
herent. They  came  agreeable  to  their  promise, 
and  conducted  themselves  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. They  hoped  for  a  soon  and  prosperous 
issue  to  the  war. 

•  From  whence  come  ye  ?  He  departed 
from  thence  into  a  desert  place.  Wheret  are 
you  going  ?  Bid  him  come  here  immediately. 
We  walked  there  in  an  hour.  He  drew  up  a 
petition,  wherej  he  too  frequently  represented 
his  own  merit.  He  went  to  London  last  year, 
since  when  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  situation 
where  I  found  him.     It  is  not  worth  his  while. 


•  Rate  I.  From  should  not  be  used  before  hence,  tkenef.  and  vinrr. 
t<>cause  it  is  implied. — In  many  cases,  however,  the  omission  of /re* 
would  render  ine  langua^  intolerably  stiff  aad  disagreeable. 

■t  Rule  n.  Af^er  vert>s  of  mo'.'on.  kUktr.  tUxker,  and  KiiArr,  tbooM 
b«  used,  and  not,  here,  tkert,  and  mMtre. 

t  Rule  HI.  niotand  tthiU  should  not  be  nsed  as  nouns,  nor  virwt 
ax  a  preposiLOD  and  a  rclaUve  :  i.  e.  for  ta  »kUk  &c.— For  m^lt.  see 
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Rule  XX  V.  The  comparative  degree,  and 
tJie pronoun  oilier,  require  than  after  them,  and 
such  requires  as  ;  as, — Greater  than  I, — No 
olhcr  tlian  he  ; — Such  as  do  well.* 

EXERCISES. 

He  has  little  more  oi"  the  scholar  besides  the 
name.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  who 
need  thy  assistance.  They  had  no  sooner  risen 
but  they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 
Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other 
element  but  war.  Such  men  that  act  treach- 
erously ought  to  be  avoided.  He  gained  no 
thing  farther  by  his  speech,  but  only  to  be 
commended  for  his  eloquence.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise.  Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  life.  To  trust  in  him 
IS  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power. 

t  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is 
the  weakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  him 
the  besij  of  all  otiiers  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters. 
He  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed. 
.Jane  is  thfi  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  wiser. 

*  Such,  meaniii;^  either  a  consequence,  or  so  ?real,  requires  that;  as. 
His  beliaviour  was  such,  that  I  ortlered  liim  to  leave  Ihe  room.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  money,  that  few  can  resist  it. 

tRule.  When  two  objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  is  generally 
used  ;  but  when  more  than  two,  the  superlative  ;  as,  This  is  the  younger 
ol'  the  two  ;  Mary  is  the  wisest  of  them  all. 

VVlien  the  two  objects  form  a  group,  or  are  not  so  much  opposed  to 
each  otlier  as  to  require  than  before  the  last,  some  respectable  wiu- 
rrs  use  the  superlative,  and  say.  "  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  tv/o.'' 
"  He  is  the  weakest  of  the  two."  The  superlative  is  often  more  agree 
.Tble  to  tlie  ear;  nor  is  the  sense  injured.  In  many  cases  a  strict 
adherence  to  tlie  comparative  form  renders  the  language  too  stiti 
and  formal. 

t  A  comparison  in  which  more  than  two  are  concerned,  may  be  ex 
pressed  by  the  cotnparativc  as  well  as  by  the  superlative,  and  in  some 
cases  bettor  ;  but  the  comparative  considers  the  objects  compared  «« 
belonging  to  different  classes  ;  while  the  superlative  compares  theot 
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Rule  XXVI.  A  pronoun  after  than,  or  as, 
either  agrees  with  a  verb,  or  is  governed  by  a 
verb  or  preposition  understood ;  as, — He  is 
wiser  than  I  (am) ;  She  loved  him  more  than 
(she  loved)  me.* 

EXERCISES. 

John  can  write  better  than  me.  He  is  as 
good  as  her.  Thou  art  a  much  greater  loser 
than  me  by  his  death.  She  suffers  hourly- 
more  than  me.  They  know  how  to  write  as 
well  as  him  ;  but  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  them.  The  undertaking  was  much  bet- 
ter executed  by  his  brother  tiian  he.  They  are 
greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so  learned 
as  him.  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we  may 
perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do. 

t  Who  betrayed  her  companion  ?  Not  me. 
Who- revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have 
concealed  ?  Not  hini ;  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet?  He.  Who  bought  that  book? 
iTim.  Whom  did  you  sec  there?  He  and  his 
sister.     Whose  pen  is  this  ?     Mine's. 

«s  included  in  onf  class.  The  comparative  is  used  thus  :  "  Greece 
was  more  polished  than  any  oilier  nation  of  anticiuit  v."  Jlere  Greece 
stands  by  itself  as  opposed  to  the  ofAcrnationsof  antiquity — She  was 
none  of  the  o?A<rr  nahon^j— She  was  more  polished  than  they.  The 
same  idea  is  exjiresscd  by  the  superlative  when  the  word  other  is  left 
i.iit ;  Thus,  "Greece  was  the  most  polished  nation  of  antiquity." 
Mere  Greece  is  assigned  the  Inchest  place  in  the  class  of  objects  amony 
irAt'cA  she  is  numbered — the  nations  of  antiquity — .she  is  one  of  them 
*  When  who  immediately  follow  s  than,  it  is  used  improperly  in  the- 
objective  case  ;  as,"  Alfred,  thanwhoma  greater  kin?  never  reigned:" 
— than  whom  is  not  grammatical.  It  onsht  to  be,  than  who  ;  because 
who  is  the  nom  to  was  understood — Than  whom  is  as  bad  a  phrase  as, 
'■  Ife  IS  taller  than  him."  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  best  writers  have 
used  than  whom:  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  used  oMcr  phrases 
which  we  h:ive  rejected  as  un?rammalical  ;  then  why  not  reject  this 
too  '—The  Exercises  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Grammar  have  been 
tictudcd.  ' 

+  Rule.  The  wnrd  rontnininz  the  answer  to  n  quf.itinn,  must  be  in  tht 
fame  case  with  the  wnrd  whirh  nsks  it  :  as,  Who  said  that  ?  /  (said  it.) 
Whost  buuki  aru  Ihcku  1  John's  (books-) 
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Rule  XX VII.  The  dislrihutive.  pronouns, 
each,  every,  eilher,  neither,  agree  with  nou7is 
ancj^vcrbs  in  the  sijigvlar  number  only ;  as, — 
Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favourable  situa- 
Jion  ;  Every  n)an  is  accountable  for  hiinself , 
Either  of  them  is  good  enough.* 

EXERCISES. 

]jOI  each  esteem  others  better  than  them 
selves.  Ever)'  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  after 
his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn, 
receive  tiie  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are 
bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 
Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea 
lliat  their  opinions  may  be  ill-founded.  By 
discussing  what  re)§lcs  to  each  particular  in 
their  order,  we  shall  better  understand  the  sub- 
ject.    Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend  ? 

t  And  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  slew  a 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand 
six  fingers,  and  on  ever}'  foot  six  toes. 

t  Nadab  aiid  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer.  The  king  of  Israel 
and  the  king  of  Judah,  sal  either  of  them  on 
his  throne. 


*  Each  relates  to  two  or  more  objects,  anJ  signifies  both  of  the  two, 
or  every  one  of  any  number  taken  singly. 

+  Evtry  relates  to  more  than  /wo  objects,  and  signifies  each  of  them 
ali  taken  individually. — It  is  quite  correct  to  say,  Every  six  milts. 

Either  signifies  the  one  or  the  other,  b\it  not  both.  Neither  imporU 
not  either. 

t  Either  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  each  ;  as,  On 
either  side  of  the  river  was  there  tiie  tree  of  life  :  instead  of.  On  each 
siJe  of  the  river 
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Rule  XXV'III,  When  truo  persojis  or  things 
are  contrasted,  that  refers  to  the  first  mentioned, 
and  this  to  the  last;  as, —  Virtue  and  vice  are 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  hght  and  darkness  ; 
that  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debases  it. 

EXERCISES. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  temptations  ; 
this  tends  to  excite  pride,  that  discontentment. 
Religion  raises  men  above  themselves,  irreli- 
gion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes  ;  that  binds 
ihem  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perish- 
able earth,  this  exalts  them  to  the  skies. 

*  And  the  cloud  came  between  the  camp  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  to  these.  Moses  and  Solomon  were  men 
of  the  highest  renown  ;  the  latter  was  re- 
niarkai)le  for  his  meekness,  the  former  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom.  1  have  always 
preferred  cheerfulness  to  mill}) ;  liie  former  I 
consider  as  an  act,  the  latter  as  a  habit  of  the 
mind.  Body  and  sonl  must  part ;  the  former 
wings  its  way  to  its  almighty  source,  the  latter 
drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 


*  Former  and  latter  are  often  used  instead  of  that  and  this.  Tiiey 
are  alike  la  both  numbers. 

That  and  this  are  seldom  applied  to  persons  ;  hxil  former  »nd  latter 
are  applied  to  persons  and  things  indiscriminately.  In  most  cases 
uowever,  the  repetition  of  the  noun  is  preferable  to  cither  of  them 
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Rule  XXIX.  In  the  use  of  verbs,  and  words 
that  in  point  of  time  relate  to  each  other,  the 
order  of  time  must  be  observed ;  for  example,  I 
remember  him  these  many  years,  should  be, 
/  have  remembered  him,  &c.* 

EXERCISES. 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three  days. 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to 
speak.  The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be 
at  school  three  years.  The  court  laid  hold  on 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  weakness  oi 
necessities  of  princes  afford  it,  to  extend  its 
authority.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  have  life.  His  sickness  was  so  great, 
that  I  often  feared  he  would  have  died  before 
our  arrival.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction  to  relieve  him  from  that  distressed 
situation. 

tl  always  intended  to  have  rewarded  my 
son  according  to  his  merit.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done 
From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approbation 
of  my  labours.  T  intended  to  have  written  you 
last  week. 


*  The  best  general  rule  that  can  be  given,  is,  To  observe  leJiat  tke 
sense  necessarily  requires. 

f  Riile.  After  the  Past  Tense,  tht  present  infinitive  (and  not  the  per- 
fect) shouhi  be  used  ;  as,  I  intended  to  write  to  my  father,  and  not,  I  in 
tended  to  have  written  ; — for  however  long  it  now  is  since  I  thougbt 
of  writing,  to  write  was  then  present  to  me,  and  must  still  be  consi 
derod  as  present  when  I  biing  back  that  time,  and  the  thoughts  of  it 
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Rule  XXX.  It  is  improper  to  place  a  clause 
*)t  a  sentence  between  a  possessive  case  and  the 
word  ivhich  usually  follows  it;  thus,  She  began 
to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called  him,  excel- 
lent understanding ;  should  he,  She  began  to 
extol  the  excellent  understanding  of  the  farmer, 
as  she  called  him. 

EXERCISES. 

I'ticy  very  justly  condemned  the  prodigal's, 
as  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant 
conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protec- 
tor's, as  they  called  him,  imperious  mandates. 
Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of  civi! 
society.  These  are  David's  the  king,  priest, 
and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people's  psalms. 
This  is  Paul's  the  Christian  hero,  and  great 
ftpostle  of  the  Gentile's  advice. 

*  Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they  have 
1)0  real  merit.  In  whatsoever  light  we  view 
nim,  his  conduct  will  bear  inspection.  On 
whatsoever  side  they  are  contemplated,  they 
appear  to  advantage.  Howsoever  much  he 
might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's  ad- 
ministration, he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject. 

t  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat  the 
fruit  thereof. 


*  Rule.  Whichsoever  and  whatsoever,  are  often  divided  by  the  inUr* 
poiition  of  the  corresponding  word ;  thus,  On  whichsoever  side  thefciag 
cast  his  eyes ;  should  be,  On  which  side  soever  the  king,  &c. 

I  think  this  rule  unnecessary,  if  not  improper. — It  would  be  bett«i 
to  say.  However  beautiful,  •be.  See  my  reasons,  Key,  p.  123.  N«* 
247— «— 9. 

1  Whoso  is  an  old  werd  used  instead  of  he  that ;  as,  Whoso  mocketk 
the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker  :  it  shoxild  be,  He  that  mocketh,  Ac 
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Rule  XXXT.  Before  names  of  places, 

r* — IS  used  after  a  verl)  of  motion  ;  as.  We  went  to  Spain. 

At — is  used  after  the  verb  to  be  ;  as,  I  was  at  Leith. 

In — is  used  before  names  of  counlrics  and  large  cities  •  a^,  I  liv« 

in  London,  in  Enylund. 
At — IS  used  before  villages,  towns,  and  foreign  cities ;   as  Hs 

resided  at  Grotr.a  Grepn  ;  at  York.;  at  Rome 

EXERCISES. 

Tliey  have  just  arri\'ed  in  Leilh,  and  are 
going  to  Dublin.  'I'iiey  will  reside  two  inoiillis 
at  England.  I  have  been  to  London,  atter 
having  resided  at  France  ;  and  I  now  live  in 
Bath.  I  was  in  the  place  appointed  long  he- 
%re  any  of  the  rest.  We  touched  in  Liver- 
pool on  our  way  for  New-York. .  He  resides  in 
Mavisbaiik  in  Scotland.  She  has  lodgings  al 
George's  Square.* 

t  Ah  !  unhappy  thee,  who  are  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  duty  and  of  honour.  Oli  !  happy|  its, 
surrounded  with  so  many  blessings.  Woe's  L 
for  I  ana  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 

*  One  inhabitant  of  a  city,  speakin;,'  of  another's  residence,  say^. 
He  stays  in  Bank-street ;  or  if  the  word  number  be  used,  at  No.  — 
Prince"s-street.— K.  I'J.Vfi. 

tRule.  The  Interjectio.is  Oh  '.  and  Ah'.  &r.,  generally  reiquire  the 
«ijective  case  of  Ihejirat  personal  pronoun,  and  the  nominative  of  the 
Kcond  ;  as.  Ah  me'.  Othott  fool  I  Oyc  hypocrites  I  Woe's  fAou,  wou.'d 
be  improper  ;  it  sliouM  l)e,  Vv'oo's  thet ;  that  is,  Woe  is  to  thee. 

t  Interjections  sometimes  require  the  olijective  case  after  them,  hit 
they  neverg^oi«-n  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Grammar,  I  folio  wsd 
Mr.  Murray  and  otiiors,  in  leavhig  we.  in  the  exercises,  to  be  turatU 
into  us ;  but  that  it  should  be  ice,  and  not  u.r.  is  obvions  ;  because  it 
is  the  Nom.  to  are  understood  ;  thus.  Ok  happy  are  we,  or,  Oh  we  mn 
happy  (being)  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings. 

As  interjections,  ov/ing  to  quick  feelings,  express  only  the  emotions 
of  the  mind,  without  stopping  to  mention  the  circumstances  that  pro- 
duced them  ;  many  of  the  phrases  in  which  they  occur  are  very 
elliptical,  and  therefore  a  verb  or  preposition  must  be  understood 
Me,  for  instance,  in  Ah  me.  is  governed  by  befallen  or  upon  under 
stood  ;  thus.  Ah,  what  mischief  has  befallen  me,  or  come  upon  ma 

Oh  is  used  to  express  the  emotion  of  pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 

O  is  used  to  express  wishing,  ticluTnation,  or  a  direct  addrett  to  i 
person. 
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Rule  XXXII.   Certain  words  and  phrases  mvfsf 
be  followed  with  appropriate  prepositions ;  such  a» 


Accusedo/— P-'*^-*- 

Exception  yroOT    • 

Abhorrence  of 

Expert  at  or  in 

Acquit  of 

Fall  U7ider 

Adapted  to 

Free  from 

Agreeable  to 

Glad  o/or  af— ^"**' 

Adverse  ;o— •"^»«-*- 

Independent  of  or  on 

Bestow  upon 

Insist  upon 

Boast  or  brag  of* 

Made  of 

Call  on  or /or— '•'»•*• 

Marry  to 

Change  ybr 

Martyr/or 

Confide  mf 

Need  of 

Conformable  to 

Observance  of 

Compliance  with 

Prejudice  against 

Consonant  to 

Profit  by 

Conversant  with,in-^^^^''- 

Provide  tvith 

Dependent  upon — ?• "'  '• 

Reconcile  to 

Derogation /roOT 

Reduce  under  or  to-^  ■* 

Die  of  or  by 

Regard  to 

Differ  from 

Replete  with 

Difficulty  in 

Resemblance  to 

Diminution  of 

Resolve  on 

Disappointed  in  or  of  ^■^*^- 

i^  werve  from 

Disapprove  ofX 

Taste /or  or  of- — »•"*■*• 

Discouragement  to 

Thinko/oro7»— ?•»**• 

Dissent  from 

True  to 

Eager  in 

Wait  on 

Engaged  in 

Worthy  of^ 

*  Boast  is  often  used  without  of ;  as,  For  if  I  have  boasted  any  thiiif 
1  The  same  preposition  that  follows  the  verb  or  adverb  generally 

fo'lows  the  noun  which  is  derived  from  it ;  as,  Confide  in,  confidence 
«;  disposed  to  tyrannize,  a  disposition  /o  tyranny;  independently  o^. 
t  THjapprove  and  approve  are  frequently  used  without  of. 

♦  0/is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted  after  teorfhy. 
Many  of  these  words  take  other  prepositions  after  them  to  express 

other  meanings  ;  thus,  for  example,  Fall  in,  to  concur,  to  comrpir. 
PaU  off,  to  forsake.  Pall  out,  to  happen.  Fall  upon,  to  attau^h.  FUt 
r*,  to  bejin  eagerly  to  eat ;  to  apply  himself  to. 
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Exercises  on  Rule  xxxii. 

He  was  totally*  dependent  of  the  papal 
crown.  He  accused  the  minister  for  betray 
•ing  the  Dutch.  You  have  bestowed  your 
favours  to  the  most  deserving  persons.  His 
abhorrence  to  gaming  was  extreme.  I  differ 
with  you.  The  English  were  very  different 
then  to  what  they  are  now.  In  compliance  to 
his  father's  advice.  He  would  not  comply  to 
his  measures.  It  is  no  discouragement  for  the 
authors.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think 
4t  any  diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  dero- 
gation to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel 
Is  it  consonant  with  our  nature  ?  Conformable 
with  this  plan.  Agreeable  with  the  sacred  text. 
Call  for  your  uncle. f 

He  was  eager  of  recommending  it.  He  had 
no  regard  after  his  father's  commands.  Thy 
prejudice  to  my  cause.  It  is  more  than  they 
thought:}:  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Re- 
conciling himself  with  the  king.  No  resem- 
blance with  each  other.  Upon  such  occasions 
as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am  engaged 
with  writing.  We  profit  from  experience. 
He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court.  Expert  of  his 
work.     Expert  on  deceiving.     The   Romans 

♦  DependcHt,  dependmce,  &c  ,  are  spelled  indifferently  with  a  or  < 
in  the  last  syllable. 

t  Call /or — is  to  demand,  to  require.  Call  on,  is  to  pay  a  short  vitit, 
to  request ;  as,  While  you  call  on  him — I  shadl  call  for  a  bottle  of  wine 

tThe  authorities  for  think  of  and  think  on  are  nearly  equal.  Tlw 
latter,  however,  abounds  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  former ; 
as.  Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  :  Tliink  upon  me  fot 
good:  Wliatsoever  things  are  true,  &c.,  think  on  these  things.  Bui 
VUhJc  of  is  perhaps  more  common  in  'aodern  publications. 
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Exercises  on  Rule  xxxii. 

reduced  the  world*  to  their  own  power.  H« 
provided  them  of  every  thing.  We  insist  for 
it.  He  seems  to  have  a  taste  of  such  studies. 
He  died  for  thirst.  He  found  none  on 
whom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
the  examiner.  It  was  very  well  adapted  for 
ais  capacity.  He  acquitted  me  from  any  im- 
putation. You  are  conversantf  with  that 
science.  They  boast  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  James  to  walk  with  you.  When  we 
have  had  a  true  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue, we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of  vice, 
I  will  wait  of  you.  He  is  glad  of  calamities.! 
She  is  glad  at  his  company.  A  strict  observ- 
ance after  times  and  fashions.  This  book  is 
replete  in  errors. .  These  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  He  died  a  martyr  to  Christianity. 
This  change  is  to  the  better.  His  productions 
were  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  with 
all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  He  died  of 
the  sword.  She  finds  a  difficulty  of  fixing  her 
mind.  This  prince  was  naturally  averse'^' 
from  war.  A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aver- 
sHon  from  subjection. 


*  Reduce  under,  is  to  subdue.  In  other  cases,  to  'oilows  if  ,  ae. 
To  reduce  to  practice,  to  fractions,  <fec. 

t  We  say  conversant  with  men  in  i\\\\i'zf.  Addison  has  conversant 
nmons;  the  writings  of  the  most  poli'e  autliors,  and  conversant  about 
worldly  affairs.    Conversant  with  is  prefciable. 

t  Clad  of  is  perhaps  more  proper,  when  the  cause  of  joy  is  som*- 
Wiing  pained  or  possessed  ;  and  glad  at,  when  something  befalls  an- 
ether  ;  a.s,  Jonah  was  exceedingly  glad  of  the  gourd  ;  He  that  is  glad 
4t  calamities,  shall  not  be  unpunished. 

S  Xvertr.  and  aufrstnn  require  to  after  them  rather  than  from}  bul 
•olfa  are  u«ed  and  sometimes  even  by  the-  same  author. 
H 
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UoLB  XXXIIl.  All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  sliould  correspond 
to  each  other,  ^nd  a  regular  and  dependent  construction  tiirough 
out  be  carefully  preserved.*  For  example,  the  sentence,  "  He 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  admired,  as  Cinthio,"  is  iu- 
ftoeurate  ;  because  more  requires  thaji  after  it,  which  is  no-wher« 
foaad  in  the  sentence.  It  should  be,  lie  was  more  beloved  than 
Oiothio,  but  not  so  much  admired. 

A.  proper  choice  of  words  and  a  perspicuous  arrangentent 
ahfould  be  carefully  attended  to. 

EXERCISES. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has^®  already, 
or  will  hereafter,  be  given  to  him.  He  was 
guided  by  interests  always  different,^-  some- 
times contrary  to  those  of  the  community.  The 
intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers,  nay 
of  many,  might"^  and  probably  were  good.  No 
person  was  ever  so  perplexed, ^^  or  sustained^ 
the  mortifications  as  he  has  done  to-day.  He 
was  more  bold  and  active, ^^  but  not  so  wise  and 
studious  as  his  companion.  Then  said  they 
unto  him,  what  shall  we  do  that  we  might 
work^'  the  works  of  God  ?  Sincerity  is  as 
valuable,"  and  even  more  valuable, ^"^  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  critical 
learning  differ^^  among  one  another. 

But  from  this  dreary  period  ihe  recovery  of 
the  empire  was  become  desperate  ;  no  wisdom 
could  obviate  its  decadence.  He  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  a  suppositious  child. 


*This  rule  is  scarcely  of  any  value  as  a  rule  ;  for  every  sentence 
on  this  page,  except  the  last  two,  may  be  corrected  by  the  preceding 
rules,  as  the  reference  by  small  figures  will  show  ;  but  it  has  been 
retained,  because,  where  two  words  require  a  different  construction, 
rt  will  tend  to  correct  tlie  common  error  of  forgetting  the  conslructioa 
of  the  formei  word,  and  adhering  to  that  ot  the  latter. 
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Rule  XXXIV.  A  is  uspd  bciore  nouns  in  the  singuiar  num- 
ber only.     The*  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  numbers. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  a  noun  thai  stands  for  a  whoU 
aperies  ;  and  before  the  names  of  minerals,  metals,  arts,  (S:c. 

The  last  of  two  nouns  aiie,r  a  coniiiarative  should  have  no  arti 
cle  when  they  both  refer  to  one  person  ;  a-s,  He  is  a  better  reader 
than  writer. 

To  use  the  ^4rfM;fe«proper'y  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  applicable  to  every  case. 

Examples  of  the  improper  use  and  omission  of  the  arlioles. 
E.XERCISES. 

Reason  was  given  to  a  m:in  to  control  his 
passion.s.  The  gold  is  corrupting.  A  man  is 
the  noblest  work  of  the  creation.  Wisest  and 
best  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  errors. 
We  must  act  our  part  with  a  constancy, 
though  reward  of  our  constancy  be  distant. 
Tiiere  arc  some  evils  of  life,  wiiich  equally 
aflccl  prince  and  people.  Purity  has  its  seat 
iii  the  heart :  but  e.vlends  its  inliucnce  over 
.so  much  of  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  At 
worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
The  prortigatc  m.ui  is  .seldom  or  never  found 
to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good  father,  or 
the  beneficent  neighbour. 

t  He  has  been  much  censured  for  paying  a 
little  attention  to  his  business.  So  bold  a 
breach  of  order,  called  fur  little  severity  in 
punishing  the  olfendcr. 

•  The  is  usp.l  before  an  inii'v.iiuai  r^'pres^ntine  llie  wliolo  of  its 
fpecies,  whenromparofl  with  anoilier  inHiviidial  reprcnentinpanothei 
f  pedes  ;  llitis,  The  d(i<r  is  a  more  sr-ixcuil  aiiiiiial  than  Ike  cat ;  i.  $ 
All  dogs  arc  more  grutclul  than  rul.s. 

t  A  nifc  djj'.inclion  of  the  ■^•■nsc  is  somftimes  made  by  the  u.se  oi 
nroission  of  the  article  n.  If  I  swy.  He  lH-!iav('il  with  a  little  reve" 
pDce  ;  I  praiso  lu'ii  a  liltlu.  Il  I  sa>.  He  !>uliavi:d  ivi'li  iittle  rcverenc«t 
I  blame  him 
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Rule  XXXV.  An  ellipsis,  or  omiision  of  some  words,  is  fre-- 
quently  admitted.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  He  was  a  leaiDeit 
man,  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  he  was  a  good  man  ;  we  say,  He 
was  a  learyied,  wise,  and  good  man. 

EXERCISES. 

A  house  and  a  garden.  The  laws  of  God, 
and  the  laws  of  man.  Avarice  and  cunning 
may  acquire  an  estate  :  but  avarice  and  cun 
ning  cannot  gain  friends.  His  crimes  had 
brought  him  into  extreme  distress,  and  ex 
treme  perplexity.  He  has  an  affectionate 
brother  and  an  affectionate  sister.  By  pre- 
sumption, and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity, 
and  we  incur  contempt.  Genuine  virtue  sup- 
poses our  benevolence  to  be  strengthened  and 
to  be  confirmed  by  principle.  He  is  tcm-^ 
perate,  he  is  disinterested,  he  is  benevolent. 
Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward 
all  our  toils,  and  will  produce  effects  beyond 
our  calculation.  We  often  commend  impm- 
denlly,  as  well  as  censure  imprudently.  Des 
titute  of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  hi 
family  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  reputation.  He 
insulted  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
company.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  will  be  often  ruffled 
and  will  be  often  disturbed. 

*  He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not 
regard  it.  They  must  be  punished,  and  they 
shall  be  punished.  We  succeeded,  but  they 
did  not  succeed. 


*  The  auxiliaries  of  the  compound  tenses  are  often  used  atone  ,  u 
'  We  have  done  it,  but  thou  hast  net  >  i  e-  thou  hast  not  dnnt  it 
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Rci.E  XXXVI.  An  ellipsis  is  not  aUotrehle  when  it  tsould 
tbitcure  the  sentence,  weaken  its  forge,  or  be  attended  with  an 
impropriety ;  for  example,  "  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and 
testify  that  we  have  seen,''  should  be.  We  speak  that  which  we 
io  know,  and  testify  that  which  we  hare  seen. 


EXERCISES. 

•  A  noble  spirit  disdainelh  the  malice  of 
fortune  ;  his  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be  cast 
down.  A  house  andt  orchard.  A  horse  and  ass. 
A  learned  and  amiable  young  man.  I  gladly 
shunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me.  A  taste 
for  useful  knowledge  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment  when  others  leave  us. 
They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 
The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship 
of  the  scurvy.  I  must,  however,  be  so  candid 
to  own  I  have  be?n  mistaken.  The  sacrifices 
of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  recompensed  even  in  this  life.  Oh,  Piety  ! 
Virtue  !  how  insensible  have  I  been  to  thy 
charms  !  That  is  a  property  most  men  have, 
or  at  least  may  attain.  There  is  nothing  men 
are  more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own 
characters.  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not 
lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath  days  ?  Neither  has 
he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
dissimulation. 


*  S.  noble  spirit  disdaineth,  <tc.,  should  he,  X  man  of  a  noble  spirit 
^sdaineth,  A.c.  This  will  render  the  sentence  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  grammar  and  with  common  sense  :  to  talk  of  the  soul  of  ■ 
spirit  is  ridiculous. 

t  The  article  bein»  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  becomes  un- 
necessary, except  when  a  different  form  of  it  is  requisite  ;  as,  A  house 
aod  an  onchard  ;  and  when  some  peculiar  emphasis  requires  a  rofi* 
Miton,  as,  Not  only  t/t«;ear,  but  the  day  and  the  hour  were  appointed. 
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Construction. 

Tlie  foui  foiJowlrg  lines  are  construed  by  way  of  example. — The* 
w  ere  parsed  at  page  04.  They  are  constnied  here,  because  the  pap^ 
siiould  now  be  able  to  apply  tlie  Riilts  of  Syntax. 

Oh  how  Plupendons  ',vas  the  power 
That  raised  me  \vii!i  a  word  ; 

And*  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

JIntf  stupendous,  adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  pbiccd  before  aA' 

j-nlivcs.  &c.  Apmrrr  is  understood  tliu.v;  !itapi'nd<nis  apoiver,*  an 
adjective  asrees  with  a  noun — A  power,  the  artirle  a  is  u.sed  before 
nouns  in  the  sin.inlar  number  only — iht  power,  ihr  is  used  hefor»> 
iioun.s  in  buth  numbers — the  pourr  vny,  a  vcrhni.srees  with  it* 
nominative — ;hft  p",rir  that,  the  re:;ttive  agrees  with  its  antece^- 
dent,  &f,.  'J'hat  rniseH,  a  verb  agrees  with  it-snr,in. — llaisfd  rur. 
an  active  vi-rb  governs  the  objective  case —  U  i7/i  a  ward,  prepo- 
Kitions  )<oveni  the  objective — A  word — .4  is  used  before  noun* 
in  the  singular.  &c.  {During  is  und'^r.stood)  during  every  doi^, 
prepositions  govern  the  objective  case — Evtrv  d<iy,  an  adjecti\T 
a;irees  with  a  n<5iin — Day  and  hov.r.  conjunctions  couple  the 
ijimc  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  ,  for  hour  is  governed  by  dur- 
ing understood  again — Ercry  hovr,  an  adjective  agrees,  &c. — / 
Iran,  a  verb  afirees  with  its  nominative — Ujjon  the  Lord,  prepo 
sitions  govern  the  objective  case. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  My  Thy,  His,  Her,  Our,  Ymir,  Tlirir 
juid  Its,  mu.st  be  constnied  exactly  1  i  ke  nou  ns  in  the  posses siv-t  case. 
for  a  pronoun  is  an  e^act  resemblance  of  a  noun  in  eufr^cthin; 
but  one;  namelj-,  it  will  not  admit  of  an  adyctivr,  before  it  tike  a 
noun.  His  is  equsil  to  John's,  and  her  to  Ana's,  and  their  to  tire 
mm's,  in  th«  following  sentences. 

.Tohn  lost  his  gloves,  i.  e.  John  lost  John's  gloves. — Ann  found 
her  book,  i.  e.  Ann  (bund  Ann's  book.  The  men  took  off  their 
liats,  i.  e.  The  men  took  ofTthe  men's  hats.  The  garden  is  pro- 
ductive, and  its  fruit  is  good,  i.  e.  the  garden's  fruit.  In  all  thc^a 
cases,  and  in  such  phrases  as,  my  bouse — Ihy  field — our  lands — 
your  estates — their  property — u/io.ve horse, — ilie  rule  is,  "  When 
two  nouns  come  together,  signifying  different  things,  the  first  is 
put  in  the  possessive  case." 

*  It  is  impossible  to  construe  bad  grammar.  And  here  is  so  very 
raguely  used,  that  the  rule,  "  Conjunctions  couple  the  same  moods 
ind  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  same  ca.ses  of  nouns  and  pronouns,"  will 
not  apply  in  this  passage.  From  the  sense,  it  is  evident  that  Attd 
should  be  Yea,  meaning  not  only  so,  but — every  day,  &c. 

t  Or,  how  stupendous  the  pouer  teas,  but  it  is  certainly  better  t9 
supply  a  power  thus  ;  O  ho  w  stupendous  a  pcteer  was  the  power  HmH 
ramd  me  with  a  woird. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

On  the  Rules  of  Syntax. 

John  writes  pretty.  Come  here,  James. 
Where  are  you  going,  Thomas  ?  I  shall 
never  do  so  no  more.  The  train  of  our 
ideas  are  often  interrupted.  Was  you  pre- 
sent at  last  meeting?  He  need  not  be  in 
BO  much  haste.  He  dare  nut  act  otherwise 
than  he  docs.  Him  whom  they  seek  is  in 
the  house.  George  or  I  is  the  person. 
They  or  lie  is  much  to  be  blamed.  The 
troop  consist  of  fifty  men.  Those  set  of 
books  was  a  valuable  present.  A  pillar 
sixty  foot  high.  His  conduct  evinced  the 
most  extreme  vanity.  These  trees  are  re- 
markable tall.  He  acted  bolder  than  was 
expected.  This  is  he  who  I  gave  the  book 
to.  Eliza  always  appears  amiably.  She 
goes  there  to-morrow.  From  whence  came 
ihey  ?  Who  do  you  lodge  with  now  ?  He 
was  born  at  London,  but  he  died  in  Bath, 
[f  he  be  sincere  I  am  satisfied.  Her  father 
and  her  were  at  church.  The  master  request- 
ed him  and  I  to  read  more  distinctly.  It  is 
no  more  but  his  due.  Flatterers  flatter  a^ 
long,  and  no  longer  than  they  have  expecta- 
tions of  gain.  John  told  the  same  story  as  vou 
lold.  This  is  the  largest  tree  which  I  have 
tter  seen. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Let  lie  and  I  read  the  next  chapter.  She 
is  free  of  pain.  Those  sort  of  dealings  are 
unjust.  David  the  son  of  Jesse  was  live 
youngest  of  his  brothers.  You  was  very 
kind  to  him,  he  said.  Well,  says  I,  what 
does  thou  think  of  him  now?  James  is  one 
of  those  boys  that  was  kept  in  at  school,  for 
bad  behaviour.  Thou,  James,  did  deny  the 
deed.  Neither  good  nor  evil  come  of  liiem- 
selves.  We  need  not  to  be  afraid.  He  ex- 
pected to  have  gained  more  by  the  bargain. 
You  should  drink  plenty  of  goat  milk.  Il 
was  him  who  spoke  first.  Do  you  like  ass 
milk  ?  Is  it  ine  that  you  mean  ?  Who 
did  you  buy  your  grammar  from  ?  If  one 
lakes  a  wrong  method  at  first  selling  out,  il 
will  lead  them  aslray.  Neither  man  noi 
"woman  were  present.  I  am  more  taller  than 
you.  She  is  the  same  lady  wiio  sang  so 
sweetly.  After  the  most  striiitest  sect  of  oui 
religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  Is  not  thy  wick- 
edness great  ?  and  thine  iniquities  infinite  ? 
There  was  more  sophists  than  one.  If  a 
person  have  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he 
should  have  some  experience.  If  this  were  his 
meaning,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Fidelity 
and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice.  Hi.s 
associates  in  wickedness  will  not  fail  to  mark 
ihe  alteration  of  his  conduct.  Thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  thev  comfort  me. 
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PROMISCUOUS   EXERCISES. 

And  when  they  had  hft  up  their  eyes,  they 
saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only.  Strive  not  with 
a  man  without  cause,  if  he  have  clone  thee  no 
harm.  I  wrote  to,  and  cautioned  tiie  captain 
against  it.  Now  both  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  had  given  a  commandment,  that  if 
any  man  knew  where  he  were,  he  should  show 
it,  that  they  might  take  him.  The  girl  her 
book  is  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  me  who  he  is 
in  love  with.  He  which  commands  himself, 
commands  the  whole  world.  Nothing  is  more 
lovelier  than  virtue. 

The  peoples  happiness  is  the  statesmans 
honour.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou 
canst  not  be.  I  have  drunk  no  spirituous  li- 
quors this  six  years.  He  is  taller  than  mc, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him.  Solid  peace  and 
contentment  consists  neitiier  in  beauty  or 
riches,  but  in  the  favour  of  God.  After  who 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out  ?  The  recipro- 
cations of  love  and  friendship  between  he  and 
/,  have  been  many  and  sincere.  Abuse  of 
mercies  ripen  us  for  judgment.  Peter  and 
John  is  not  at  school  to-day.  Three  of  them 
was  taken  into  custody.  To  study  diligcntlyj 
and  behave  genteelly,  is  commendable.  The 
enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear  are  those 
of  our  own  hearts.  Regulus  was  reckoned  the 
most  consummate  warrior  that  Rome  could 
j/ien  produce.  Suppose  life  never  so  long,  fresh 
accessions  of  knowledge  may  still  be  made. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Surely  thou  who  reads  so  much  in  the 
Bible,  can  tell  nne  what  became  of  Elijah 
Neither  the  master  nor  the  scholars  is  read 
ing.  Trust  not  him,  whom,  you  know,  is 
dishonest.  I  love  no  interests  but  that  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  evil  continually.  No 
one  can  be  blamed  for  taking  due  care  of  their 
health.  .They  crucified  him,  and  two  others 
with  him,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the 
midst. 

I  have  read  Popes  Homer,  and  Drydens 
Virgil.  He  that  is  diligent  you  should  com- 
mend. There  was  an  earthquake  which  mads 
the  earth  to  tremble.  And  God  said  to  Solo- 
mon, Wisdom  and  knowledge  js  granted  unto 
thee.  &c.  I  cannot  commend  him  for  justi^ 
fying  liisself  when  he  knows  that  his  conduct 
was  so  very  improper.  He  was  very  much 
made  on  at  school.  Though  he  were  a  son, 
yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  suf^red.  If  he  is  alone  tell  him  the  news  ; 
but  if  there  is  any  body  with  him,  do  not  tell 
him.  They  ride  faster  than  us.  Though  the 
measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  atten- 
lion.  If  he  does  but  approve  my  endeavours, 
it  will  be  an  ample  reward.  Was  it  him  who 
Game  last?     Yes,  it  was  him. 

For  ever  in  this  humble  cell, 
Let  thee  and  I  my  fair  one  dwell 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Every  man  should  act  suitable  to  iiis  cha- 
racter and  station  in  life.  His  arguments  were 
exceeding  clear.  I  only  spoke  three  words  on 
that  subject.  The  ant  and  the  bee  sets  a  good 
example  before  dronish  boys.  Neither  in  thi? 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  Evil 
communications  corrupts  good  manners.  Han- 
nibal was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  whom 
the  world  ever  saw.  The  middle  station  of 
life  seems  to  be  the  most  advantageously  siln- 
ated  for  gaining  of  wisdom. 

These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  ob- 
porving  which  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  'I'he 
king  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  duke. 
My  exercises  are  not  well  wrote,  I  do  not  hold 
my  pen  well.  Grammar  teaches  us  to  speak 
proper.  She  accused  her  comj)anion  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  her.  I  will  not  dissent  with  her. 
Nothing  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
of  duty  and  honour.  Who  shall  I  give  it  to  ? 
Who  are  you  looking  for  ?  It  is  a  diminution 
to,  or  a  derogation  of  their  judgement.  It  fell 
into  their  notice  or  cognizance.  She  values 
herself  for  her  fortune.  That  is  a  book  wiiich 
I  am  much  pleased  with.  I  have  been  lo  see 
the  coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  That 
picture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  resem 
blance  of  him.  Every  thing  that  we  here  en 
joy,  change,  decay,  and  come  to  an  end.  It  i? 
Qot  him  they  blame  90  much. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 


No  people  has  more  faults  than  they  thai 
pretend  to  have  none.  The  laws  of  Draco  is 
said  to  have  been  wrote  with  blood.  It  is  s-o 
clear,  or  so  obvious,  as  I  need  not  explain  it. 
She  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  The  more 
greater  a  bad  man's  accomplishments  are,  the 
more  dangerous  he  is  to  society,  and  the  more 
less  fit  for  a  companion.  Each  has  their  own 
faults,  and  every  one  should  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect their  own.  l^et  your  promises  be  few,  and 
such  that  you  can  perform. 

His  being  at  enmity  with  Caesar  and  Anto- 
ny were  the  cause  of  perpetual  discord.  Their 
being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  enmi- 
ty with  all  restraint,  have  been  the  reason  why 
many  have  hated  books  all  their  lives.  There 
was  a  coffee-house  at  that  end  of  the  town,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  used  to  meet  of  an 
cvcnmg.  Do  not  despise  the  state  of  the  poor, 
lest  it  becomes  yoiir  own  condition.  It  was 
his  duty  to  have  interposed  his  authority  in 
rtn  affair  of  so  much  importance.  He  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  doing  good.  Every  gen- 
tleman who  frequented  the  house,  and  convers- 
ed with  the  erectors  of  this  occasional  club, 
were  invited  to  pass  an  evening  when  they 
thought  fit.  The  winter  has  not  been  so  se 
vere  as  we  expected  it  to  have  been.  The  rest 
(of  tne  stars)  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 
Sir.  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me 
where  thou  hast  laid  him. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

A  lampoon,  or  a  satire,  does  not  carry  in 
ihem  robbery  or  murder.  Slie  and  you  were 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjectures.  My  sistef 
and  I,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  employed  in 
iheir  respective  occupations.  He  repents  hirn 
of  that  indiscreet  action.  It  was  me,  and  not 
him,  that  wrote  it.  Art  thou  hiin  ?  I  simll 
fake  care  that  no  one  shall  suffer  no  injury. 
I  am  a  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, and  who  recommend  it  to  others  ;  but 
I  am  not  a  person  who  promotes  severity,  or 
who  object  to  mild  and  geferous  treatment. 
This  Jackanapes  lias  hit  me  in  a  rigiit  place 
enough.  Prosperity,  as  truly  asserted  by 
Seneca,  it  very  much  obstructs  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  To  do  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us,  it  is  our  duty.  This 
grammar  was  purchased  at  Ogle's  the  book- 
seller's.    '^I'he  council  was  not  unanimous. 

Who  spilt  the  ink  upon  the  table  ?  Him. 
Who  lost  this  book?  Me.  Whose  pen  is 
this  ?  Johns.  There  is  in  fact  no  impersonal 
verbs  in  any  language.  And  he  spitted  on  the 
trround,  and  anointed  his  eves.  Had  I  never 
seen  ye,  I  had  never  known  ye.  The  ship 
Mary  and  Ann  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
If  we  consult  the  improvement  of  mind,  or 
the  health  of  body,  it  is  well  known  exercise 
b>  the  great  instrument  for  promoting  both.  A 
man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a 
picture,  as  well  as  read  them  in  a  descriplior»» 
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I  had  no  sooner  placed  her  at  my  right 
hand,  by  the  fire,  but  she  opened  to  me  the 
reason  of  her  visit.  A  prudent  wife,  she  shall 
be  blessed.  The  house  you  speak  of,  it  cost 
me  five  hundred  pounds.  Did  I  not  tell  thee, 
O  thee  infamous  wretch  !  that  thou  wouldst 
bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Not  only  the  counsel's  and 
attorney's,  but  the  judge's  opinion  also  fa^ 
voured  his  cause.  It  was  the  men's,  women'si, 
and  children's  lot,  to  suffer  great  calamities. 
That  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England's, 
Lord  Feversham*  the  general's  tent.  This 
palace  iiad  been  the  grand  Sultan's  Mahomet's.. 
They  did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomi- 
nation of  their  eyes. 

*  I  am  purposed.  He  is  arrived.  They 
were  deserted  from  their  regiment.  Whose 
works  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero,  the 
most  eloquent  of  men's.  The  mighty  rivals 
are  now  at  length  agreed.  The  time  of  Wil- 
liam making  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived. 
If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words^ 
we  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
suffering.  This  picture  of  the  king's  docs  not 
much  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of  the 
king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy.  He  who 
committed  the  offence,  thou  should'st  correct 
not  I,  who  am  innocent. 


♦  Rule.   It  is  improper  to  use  a  nevtei  verb  in  the  passive  form.  Thu» 
[  am  purposed — He  is  arrived:  should  be,  I  have  purposed — lie  Ad» 

aiTived. From  thi.s  rule  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions  ;  If 

it  is  Allowable  to  say,  He  is  come.    She  is  g-une,  <Scc. 
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But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Di- 
dymus,  was  not  with  ihcm  when  Jesus  came. 
I  offer  observations,  that  a  long  and  chequered 
pilijrima^e  have  enabled  me  to  make  on 
man.  After  I  visited  Europe,  I  returned  to 
America.  Clelia  is  a  vain  woman,  whom,  if 
we  do  not  flatter,  she  will  be  disgusted.  In 
his  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words 
faithless  professions.  The  orators  did  not 
forget  to  enlarge  themselves  on  so  popular  a 
subject.  He  acted  conformable  will)  his  in- 
structions, and  cannot  be  censured  justly. 

No  person  could  speak  stronger  on  tliis 
^Subject,  nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  young 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration,  l^hey 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  those  who  it 
was  dishonourable'  to  favour.  The  house 
framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spok* 
with  great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  or  tlw 
great.  Many  would  exchange  gladly  their 
honours,  beauty,  and  riches,  for  that  more 
quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  thou  art 
now  dissatisfied  with.  Iligli  hopes,  and  florid 
views,  is  a  great  enemy  to  tranquillity.  Man\ 
persons  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are  free 
from  prejudices.  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace, 
and  take  my  rest.  This  word  I  have  onlv 
found  in  Spenser.  The  king  being  apprized  ol 
the  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  Jeiusaiem. 
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A  loo  great  variety  of  studies  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  mind.  James  was  resolved  to  not 
indulge  himself  in  such  a  cruel  amusement. 
They  admired  the  countryman's,  as  they  called 
h.im,  candour  and  uprightness.  The  plea- 
sure or  pain  of  one  passion  differ  from  these 
of  another.  The  court  of  Spain,  wlio  gave  I  he 
order,  were  not  aware  of  the  consequences. 
There  was  much  spoke  and  wrote  on  each  side 
of  the  question  ;  but  I  have  chose  to  suspend 
my  decision. 

Religion  raises  men  above  themselves; 
irreligion  sinks  them  beneath  the  l)rutes  ;  that 
t)inds  them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of 
perishable  earth  ;  this  opens  for  them  a  pros 
pect  to  the  skies.  Temperance  and  exercise, 
howsoever  little  they  may  be  regarded,  they  are 
liie  best  means  of  preserving  health.  To  de- 
spise others  on  account  of  their  poverty,  or  to 
value  ourselves  for  our  wealth,  are  dispositions 
highly  culpable.  This  task  was  the  easier 
performed,  from  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  engaged  in  it.  These  counsels  were  the 
dictates  of  virtue,  and  the  dictates  of  true 
honour.  As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  obstinacy,  a  few  persons  pitied  hirn. 
And  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  Riches  is  the  bane  of  human 
happiness,  I  wrote  to  my  brother  befuie  I 
received  his  letter. 
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When  Garrick  appeared,  Peter  was  fdr 
9ume  lime  in  doubt  whether  it  could  be  him 
or  not.  Are  you  hving  contented  in  spirit- 
wul  darkness?  The  company  was  very 
numerous.  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity 
have  fellowship  with  thee,  which  framelh 
mischief  by  a  law  ?  Where  is  the  security 
that  evil  habits  will  be  ever  broken  ?  They 
each  bring  materials  to  the  place.  Nor  let 
no  comforter  delight  my  ear.  She  was  six 
years  older  than  him.  JThey  were  obliged  to 
contribute  more  than  us.  The  Barons  had 
Mttle  more  to  rely  on,  besides  the  power  of 
their  families.  The  sewers  (shores)  must  be 
kept  so  clear,  as  the  water  may  run  away 
Such  among  us  who  follow  that  profession. 
No  body  is  so  sanguine  to  hope  for  it.  She 
behaved  unkinder  than  I  expected.  Agree- 
able to  your  request  I  send  this  letter.  She 
is  exceeding  fair.  Thomas  is  not  as  docile 
as  his  sister.  There  was  no  other  book  but 
tliis.  He  died  by  a  fever.  Among  whom 
was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James.  My  sister  and  I  waited  till  they 
were  called.  The  army  were  drawn  up  in 
haste.  The  public  is  respectfully  informed, 
tliat,  <fec.  The  friends  and  amusements  which 
he  preferred  corrupted  his  morals.  Each  mu«t 
answer  for  themselves.  Henry,  though  at 
first  he  showed  an  unwillingness,  yet  after 
wards  he  granted  his  request. 
1 
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Him  and  her  live  very  happily  logetliet 
wSlie  invited  Jane  and  I  to  see  her  new  dress 
She  uttered  such  cries  that  pierced  the  heart 
of  every  one  who  heard  them,  Maria  is 
not  ;ts  clever  as  her  sister  Ann.  Though 
he  promises  ever  so  solemnly,  I  'will  not  he- 
licve  him.  The  full  moon  was  no  sooner 
up,  in  all  its  brightness,  but  he  opened  to 
ihem  the  gale  of  paradise.  It  rendered  lh« 
progress  very  slow  of  the  new  invention. 
This  book  is  Thonlhs',  that  is  James'.  JSo- 
crates's  wisdom  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
a  conversation.  Fare  thee  well,  James.  Who, 
who  has  the  judgement  of  a  man,  would 
have  drawn  such  an  inference  ?  George  was 
the  most  diligent  scholar  whom  I  ever  knew. 
I  have  observed  some  children  to  use  deceit. 
He  durst  not  to  displease  his  master.  The 
hopeless  delinquents  might,  each  in  their  turft 
adopt  the  expostulalory  language  of  Job.  Se- 
veral of  our  English  words,  some  centuries  ago, 
had  different  meanings  to  those  they  have  now. 
And  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talcn' 
in  the  earth  ;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine. 
With  this  booty,  he  made  off  to  a  distant  pari 
of  the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  'Jie  glory 
T  have  been  at  London. 
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Which  of  the  two  masters,  siiys  Seneca, 
shall  we  most  esteem?  He  who  strives  to 
correct  liis  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and 
motives  of  honour,  or  another  who  will  lasii 
them  severely  f'^r  not  repeating  their  lessons 
as  they  ought!  The  blessing  of  the  Ijord  it 
niaketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it. 
For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  ii  is  ac- 
cepted ;icc(>rding  to  tiiat  a  innn  h:>lh,  and 
not  according  to  tliat  he  hath  not.  If  a 
brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them-. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ve  wanned  and  filled  ; 
notwiihslnnding  if  ve  give  thniri  not  those 
things  which  are  needl'ul  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ? 

But  siie  always  behaved  with  great  seve- 
rity to  her  maids;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
negligent  of  their  duty,  or  made  a  slip  in 
their  conduct,  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
burving  tiie  poor  girls  alive.  II%had  no  nias- 
.tcr  to  instruct  hinj  ;  he  had  read  notliing  but 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
had  received  no  lessons  from  the  Socratcs's,* 
the  Plato's,  and  the  Confucius's  of  the  age. 
They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour.  For  the 
poor  always  yc  have  with  you. 

*  Tlie  Posiessire  case  must  not  be  used  for  the  plural  number.  In 
this  quotation  from  Baron  Ila'.ler's  Letters  to  his  D.iiigliler,  thopropor 
#ames  should  have  been  pluralized  like  common  nouns  ;  thus,  Froos 
Ibe  Socralescs,  the  Plaloea,  and  the  Conf'iciusci  of  the  age. 
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The  first  Christians  of  the  gentile  world 
made  a  simple  and  entire  transition  from  a 
state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  entire 
ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

And  he  said  unto  Gideon,  every  one  that 
lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappelh,  him-shalt  thou  set  by  himself. 

The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty 
as  was  expected. 

Mihon  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  boun- 
tifully than  upon  others. 

And  on  the  morrow,  because  he  would 
have  known  the  certainly  wherefore  he  was 
accused*  by  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  from  his 
bonds. 

Here  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  and  fear, 
Here  stormed  contention,  and  here  fury  frowned. 

Tlie  Cre^P  javelin  reached  him  from  afar. 
And  pierced  liis  shoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car. 

JSor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording  only 
an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always  with  it 
a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion. 

He  onlyt  promised  me  a  loan  of  the  book  for 
two  days.  I  was  once  thinking  to  have  Avrit- 
len  a  poem. 


•  Accuse  requires  of  before  the  erimt,  *nA  by  before  the  perttm  ar- 
fusing. 

tThis  sentence  expresses  one  meaning  as  it  stands.  It  my  'J» 
made  to  express  other  four  by  placing  oniy  after  mt.  or  Ioim.  oi  1*  Jik 
or  <fay«. 
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A  very  slow  child  will  often  be  found  to 
get  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  as,  nay  some- 
limes  sooner,  than  one  who  is  ten  times  as 
intelligent. 

It  is  then  from  a  cultivation  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  that  we  only  can  attain  those 
powers  of  conception  which  are  essential  to 
taste. 

No  man  is  fit  for  free  conversation  for  the 
inquir)'  after  truth,  if  he  be  exceedingly  r&- 
servcd ;  if  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  his 
knowledge ;  if  he  be  positive  and  dogmatical 
in  his  opinions;  if  he  be  one  who  always 
affects  to  outsliine  all  the  company ;  if  he  be 
fretful  and  peevish  ;  if  he  affect  wit,  and  is  full 
of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  (juibbles. 

Conversation  is  the  business,  and  let  every 
one  that  please  add  their  opinion  freely. 

TUe  m€an  suspicious  wretch  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor  ; 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind. 
That  heaven  can  blecs  if  moriais  will  be  kiiid. 

Tliere  arc  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as 
discretion. 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead 
of  conversing  with  the  philosopher  on  literar}' 
subjects,  in  a  very  short  lime  sat  down  to 
cards. 
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Bad  Arrangement. 

It  is  your  light  fantastic  fools,  who  have  nei 
ther  heads  nor  hearts,  in  both  sexes,  who,  by 
dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape,  render 
themselves  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partake  of 
their  parent's  blessing  that  curse  each  other. 

The  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though  in 
trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  our  va- 
nity, and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicole  admirably 
oliserves. 

Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking, 
said  among  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  He 
saved  others  ;  himself  he  cannot  save. 

Noah,  for  his  godliness,  and  his  family 
were  the  only  persons  preserved  from  the 
flood. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that  have 
passed  between  the  nation  of  authors,  and  that 
of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  ?  And  when  they  had  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  :  for  it  was 
very  great. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find,  after 
a  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore,  served  me  for 
an  anchor. 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not  applica 
Ue  to  the  point. 
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The  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of 
rt  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demolished  to  the 
ground,  so  that  travellers  are  unable  lo  say 
where  Carthage  stood  at  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antlochus,  twelve 
years  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  two 
after  it  had  been  be;riui. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  young  Em- 
peror, Nero,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
and  he  was  canonized  among  the  gods,  wIm) 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  man. 

Galerius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
against  the  Christians  on  his  death-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts  which  he  had  formerly 
puiilished,  tending  to  their  persecution,  a  lilll« 
before  his  death.    • 

The  first  care  of  Aurelius  was  to  marry  his 
daughter  Lucilla  once  more  to  Claudius  Pom- 
pelanus,  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  &c. 

But  at  length,  having  made  his  guards  ac- 
complices in  their  design,  they  set  upon  Maxi- 
min  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his 
partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  opposition. 

Aurelian  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
and  terrible  nation  of  Germany,  that  had  in- 
raded  Italy,  in  three  several  engagements. 

*  The  exercises  on  this  pa?n  are  all  extracted  from  the  octavo 
•diiion  of  Goldsmith's  Roman  History,  from  uhich  many  more  miiifbt 
k«  got.  It  is  amazmg  how  ir.any  mistakes  oven  our  most  poputar 
authors  hnve  made. 
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Ambiguity. 
You  suppose  him  yaun^er  than  I. 

T  liis  may  mean,  either  that  yo\i  suppose  him  younger  than  I 
am,  or  that  you  suppose  him  to  be  youngei  than  I  suppose  him 
to  be. 

Parmenio  had  served  with  great  fidelity, 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
himself,  for  whom  he  first  opened  the  way  into 
Asia. 

H^re  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  word  himself  refers  t* 
Parmenio,  and  means  that  he  had  not  only  served  Philip, 
but  he  had  served  himxtif  at  the  same  time.  This  however 
is  not  the  meaning  of  tlie  passage.  If  we  arrange  it  thus, 
>,he  meaning  will  appear.  "  Parmrnio  had  not  only  seiTed 
l-*hilip  the  lather  of  Alexander  with  great  fidelity,  hut  he  had 
served  Alexander  himself,  and  was  the  first  that  opened  the  way 
tot  him  into  Asia." 

Bclisarius  was  (general  of  all  the  forces  under 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  First,  a  man  of  rare 
valour. 

WTio  was  a  man  of  rare  valour  T  The  emperor  J7isfininti 
we  should  suppose,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  words  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  was  Belixarius.  The  sentence 
should  have  .stood  thus,  "  Belisarius,  a  man  of  rare  valour 
was  general  of  all  the  forces  under  the  emperor  Justinian  the 
*"irst." 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  neve^  to  aban- 
don his  friends. 

Whether  were  they  his  own  friends  or  his  father's  whoa 
1-isia.s  promised  never  to  abandon?  If  his  own,  it  should 
be,  Lisias  promised  and  said  to  his  father,  1  will  never 
abandon  my  friends.  If  his  fulher's,  it  should  b?,  Ijisian 
promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never  abandon  yow 
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TaiUology,  or  the  repetition  of  a  lliought  or  woal.  alrettii^ 
R»Jly  expressed,  is  improper. 


EXAMPLES. 

rtie  t  latlir  rnd  of  that  mail  shall  be  peace 

Whenever  I  try  to  improve,  1 1  always  find  I  can  do  it. 

I  saw  it  in  here — I  saw  it  here.. 

He  was  t  i"  here  yesterday  wlien  I  spoke  to  him. 

Give  me  bnth  nfthem  books — Give  me  both  those  hooka.*' 

They  both  met — They  mt  t. 

I  yiever  fail  to  read,  whenever  I  can  get  a  booL^uiAen. 

You  must  return  +  back  immediately. 

Firxt  of  all  I  shall  say  my  lesson     First  1  shuU  say,  i&o. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  must  i  first  finish  this. 

lie  plunged  t  down  into  the  water. 

Read  from  hrre  Ui  there — from  this  place  tO'thnt. 

Lift  t  up  your  Ixxjk.     II(-  mrnlioiicd  it  t  f^'f  agai't. 

This  was  the  luckiest  acoidout  nf  all  t  others. 

I  ran  after  him  a  little  way  ;  but  soon  returned  f  back  t  o^-atn 

I  rannot  ti;!!  ifir  u-hy  he  did  it. 

Leain  i  fr'im  hence  to  Study  the  Scriptures  diligently. 

IVAfr*  shall  I  begin  t./V(/m  w!ien  I  n;ad. 

W'e  must  do  this  last  t  "/t  all'.     J  fence  -f  therefore,  I  say. 

I  found  noljody  t  else  bid  him  there. 

Smoke  nsceiuls  t  up  into  the  cioudM. 

We  hastily  desretuled  t  dnwn  from  the  mountain. 

He  raised  t  up  his  arm  to  strike  rue. 

We  were  t  mutually  friendly  to  each  other. 

It  should  t  evr  be  your  constant  study  to  do  good. 

-Vs  soon  as  I  awoke  I  rose  t  up  and  dre.sscd  myself. 

f  leave  towTi  in  the  t  latter  end  of  July. 

ILy  Avoid  the  following  vulgar  phrases : — Behoof,  behest,  fell  I(» 
work,  wherewithall,  quoth  he,  do  away,  ion?  winded,  chalked 
•ut,  pop  out,  iiiu.st  needs,  got  rid  of,  handed  down,  self-sainc, 

pell  mell,  that's  your  sort,  tip  him  the  wink,  pitched  upon. • 

Svhject  matter  is  a  detestable  phrase. Subject. 


t  The  word  immediately  after  tlie  dagger  U  ta  bo  omil'ti  jecs  13 
A  cs  siperfluous. 
*  Thste,  if  the  person  has  ttiem  in  tkiii  iiaiid. 
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My  every  hope,  should  be 

}'requent  opportunity. 

Who  finils  hiin  in  money  ? 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

No  le.'«s  than  fifty  person.s. 

The  two  first  steps  are  new. 

All  over  the  country. 

Ke  that  as  it  will. 

Alwut  two  years  back. 

He  was  to  come  as  this  day. 

They  retreated  back. 

ff  lays  on  the  table. 

I  turned  .them  topsy  turvy. 

I  catch'd  it. 

I  low  does  thee  do  ? 

Cv^rseer  over  his  house. 

C>i)posit€  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plenty. 

A  new  pair  of  gloves. 

A  young  beautiful  woman. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ' 

W'here  are  you  going? 

VoT  such  another  fault. 

Of  consequence. 

Having  not  considered  it. 

I  had  rather  not. 

I'd  as  lief. 

For  good  and  all. 

This  here  house,  said  I. 

Where  is  it  '.  says  I,  to  him. 

I  propo.se  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptibly  of  me. 

It  is  apparent. 

In  its  primary  sen.<!e. 

I  heard  them  pro  &.  con. 

I  an't  hungry. 

I  want  a  scissors. 

A  new  pair  of  .shoes. 

i  saw  him  some  ten  years  ago. 

I  met  in  with  him. 

The  subject  m.itter. 

i  add  one  more  reason. 


All  my  hopes. 

Frequent  opportunitier. 

Who  finds  him  money  ? 

He  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Sojfrwer  than  fifty  persona 

The  fiml  tivo  steps  are  nev 

Over  all  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  may. 

About  two  years  ago. 

He  was  to  come  this  d^. 

They  retre.ited. 

It  lies  on  the  table. 

I  overset  them. 

I  caught  it. 

How  dost  thou  do  T 

Overseer  o/his  house. 

Opposite  to  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plentifuL 

\.  pair  nf  new  gloves. 

A  beautiful  young  woman. 

Whence  do  you  come  ? 

Whither  are  you  going  ? 

For  another  such  fault. 

Consequently. 

Not  having  considered  it. 

I  would  rather  not. 

I  would  as  soon. 

Totally  and  completely. 

This  house,  said  I. 

Where  is  it  ?  said  I,  to  him. 

I  purpose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptuously  of  i 

It  is  obvious. 

In  its  primitive  sense. 

I  heard  both  sides. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  want  a  pair  of  scissors. 

A  pair  of  new  shoes. 

I  saw  him  ten  years  agx 

1  met  with  him. 

The  subject. 

I  add  one  reason  mon. 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 
"Jo  you  mind  how  many  chapters  are  in  Job  ? — remembeT: 
His  public  character  is  undeniable — unexceptionable. 
The  wool  is  cheaper ; — but  the  cloth  is  as  deau"  as  erer — omit  f  A« 

in  both  places. 
They  gained  five  shillings  the  piece  by  it — a  piece. 
It  is  not  worth  a  sixpence — sixpence. 
k  letter  conceived  in  the  following  words — erprtsted. 
He  is  much  difficulted — at  a  loss,  puzzled. 
He  behaved  in  a  very  gentlemanny  manner — gentleman-Ukik 
rhe  poor  boy  was  ill-guided — ill-used. 
There  was  a  great  many  company — much  company. 
He  has  been  misfortunate — unfortunate. 
A  momenluous  circumstance — momentous. 
V'ou  will  some  day  repent  it — one  day  repent  of  ii. 
Severals  were  of  that  opinion — Several,  i.  e.  several  person*. 
He  did  it  in  an  overly  manner — in  a  careless. 
He  does  every  thing  pointedly— ^jric^/y. 
An  honest  like  man — A  tall  good-looking  man. 
At  the  expiry  of  his  lease — expiration. 
l(  I  had  ever  so  much  in  my  offer — choice. 
Have  you  any  word  to  your  brother  ? — mesaagt. 
The  cock,  is  a  noisy  beast^/bu'/. 
Are  you  acquaint  with  him  ? — acquainted. 
VVere  you  crying  on  me  7 — calling. 

Direct  your  letters  to  mc  at  Mr.  B.'s,  Edingburgh — Addrtt*.     ' 
He  and  I  never  cast  out — never  quarrel. 
He  took  a  fever — was  seized  with  a  fever. 
Ho  was  lost  in  the  river — drowy-.ed  (if  the  body  was  got.) 
That  militates  against  your  doctrine — operates. 
Jf  I  am  not  mistaken — If  I  mistake  not. 

You  may  lay  your  account  with  opposition — You  may  tstptA 
He  proposes  to  buy  an  estate — purposes. 
He  ple.'id  his  own  cause — pleaded. 
Have  ye  plenished  your  house  1— furnished. 

I  shall  notice  a  few  particulars — mention.  mi 

I  think  much  shame — /  am  much  ashamed. 

Will  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  be>:(l— Shall.  I 

They  wared  their  money  to  advantage—  laid  out,  i 

Will  we  see  you  next  week? — Shall.  i 

She  thinks  long  to  see  him — She  longs  to  see  liim.  ,     -^ 

h  H  kot  much  worth — It  is  not  worth  much.  *)."jj 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

Is  he  goinpto  the  school?— (oacAooi.Go  and  pull  berries— ^aMtr. 
He  has  got  tlie  cold — a  cold.  Pull  roses — Pluck  or  gather. 

S«y  the  grace— .S'ay  grac:.  To  harry  a  nest — rob. 

I  cannot  go  the  day — to  day.  He  begins  to  make  rich — grw 

A  four  square  table — A  aquart  tcWe.Mask  the  tea — Infuse. 


He  is  cripple — lame. 

Get  my  biz  coat — great  coat. 

Hard  fish— Vried  fish. 

A  novel  fashion — new 

He  is  too  precipitant — hasty. 

Roasted  cheese — Too'^lfd. 

I  dinna  ken — /  donl  knoic. 

Sweet  butter— FrfsA. 

1  hare  a  sore  head — fs-eid-ach 

A  stupenduous  work — stupendous.  She  turned  sick — grew. 

A  tremenduous  work — tiemendous.lla  is  turned  tall — sroirn. 


I  was  maltreated — ill  used. 

lie  mants  much — stammers. 

I  see'd  liim  yesterday — sau. 

A  house  to  let— <o  be  let.— K.p.SB.t 

Did  you  tell  upon  him — inform. 

Come  here — hither. 

A  house  to  sell — to  be  sold. — K.p.&6 

I  knowed  that — ktieio. 

That  dress  sets  tier — becomes. 


1  5t»l  timous  notice — timely. 

A  summer's  day — summer  day. 

An  oldish  lady — elderly. 

A  few  broth — Some.* 

I  have  nothing  ado — to  do. 

Ass  milk— -4.«iV. 

Take  a  drink— (frau^A/. 

A  pair  of  partridges — A  hraa. 

Sit  horse — horses. 

A  miik  cow — milch. 

iftnd  me  a  swatch — pattern. 

He  lays  in  bcl  till  mv.c— lies. 


This  here  boy — This  boy. 

It  is  equally  the  same--/t  is  the  tan  • 

It  is  split  new — quite. 

That  there  man — That  man. 

What  pretty  it  is  '.—How. 

His  is  far  neater — much. 

That's  no  possible — not. 

I  shall  go  the  morn — to-morrou 

I  asked  at  him— asked  hiai. 

Is  your  papa  in  ? — within. 

He  was  married  on — to. 

Come  in  to  the  fire — nearer. 


I  mind  none  of  them  things — //wje.Take  out  your  glass — off. 


Give  mo  them  books — ihesr. 

Close  the  door — Shut. 

Let  him  be— alone 

Call  for  James— on.— p-  H?,  ».t 

Chap  louder — Knock. 

I  find  no  pain— /fe/. 

I  mean  to  summons— jummon. 

Will  I  help  yoal— Shall. 

Shall  James  come  again  ? — Will. 

He  has  a  timber  leg — a  wooden. 

I  an't  angry — /  am  not. 

That  there  house— TAat  house. 


I  find  no  fault  to  him — in. 
Cheese  and  brea-d- Bread  and  chfu-u 
Milk  and  bread — Bread  and  milk 
Take  tent — Take  care. 
Come,  say  away — Come,  proceed. 
Do  bitlding — Be  obedient, 
lie  is  a  widow — widower. 
He  stops  Iherestays,  dwells.hdgrs 
Shall  they  return  soon  ? — Will. 
Will  we  go  home  now  ? — ShalL 
He  misguides  his  book— atujM 
He  don't  do  it  well — does  not. 


*  Broth  is  always  singular — Powdered  beef  is  beef  sprinkled  with 
salt,  to  preserve  it  for  a  few  days.  Salt  beef  is  beof  properly  sea- 
i»«Me<t  with  salt. 
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Miscellaneous  Observations. 
Additional  Remarks  under  the  Ath  Rule  of  Syntax.. 

1.  When  and  is  understood,  the  verb  must  bf 
plural ;  as,  Wisdom,  happiness,  (and)  virtue,  dxtyeU 
with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

Some  think,  that  when  two  singular  nouns, 
coupled  with  and,  are  nearly  the  same  in  meaning, 
ihe  verb  niay  be  singular ;  as,  Tranquillity  and 
peace  dwells  there.  Ignorance  and  negligence  has 
produced  this  effect.  This,  however,  is  improper-; 
for  tranquillitij  and  yjcoce  are  two  nouns  or  names, 
and  two  make  a.  plural ;  therefore  the  verb  should 
be  plural. 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  coupled  with  and, 
require  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  when  they 
denote  only  one  per.s(;n  or  thing  ;  as,  Tiiat  able 
scholar  and  critic  /las  been  eminently  useful. 

3.  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noun  after  the  2nd 
of  two  numerical  adjectives  ;  thus.  The  first  and 
second  pages  are  torn.  This  I  thii-.k  improper; 
it  should  rather  be.  The  first  and  second  page,  i.  e. 
the  fnsl  page  and  tlie  second  paiff  are  torn  : — ar&, 
perhaps  ;  because  independently  of  and,  they  ar« 

both  in  a  torn  state. Gen' ration,  hour,  and  ward 

are  singular  in  Exodus  xx.  5.  Matt,  xk,  5.  Acts 
jjii,  10. 

And  and  Not. 

4.  When  nr>t  is  joined  to  and, ihe  negative  clause 
furnis  a  parenthesis,  and  dous  not  affect  the  con- 
struction of  the  othiT  clause  or  claused  ;  therefore, 
the  verb  in  tlie  following  and  similar  sentences 
should  1)0  singular.  Genuine  piety,  and  not  great 
riches,  makes  a  death-bed  easy  ;  i.  e.  Genuine  piety 
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makes  a  dealh-bed  easy,  and  great  riches  do  nol 
make  ii  »^asy.  Her  prudence,  not  her  pobsessions 
rvnden  her  an  object  of  dusire. 

Every,  And. 
5.  When  the  nouns. coupled  with  ana  \xe  qua 
lified  by  the  distributive  ctiery,  the  verb  should  bt 
singular ;  as,  Every  man  and  woman  was  aston' 
isho^-l  at  her  fortitude.  Every  boy  and  g'.rl  was 
taught  to  read. — See  Rule  27ih. 

With  and  And. 
.  6.  When  a  singular  noun  has  a  clause  joined  to 
it  by  with,  it  is  nften  difficult  to  determine  whether 
Uie  verb  sliould  be  singular  ox  plural,  especially  as 
our  most  reputable  authors  use  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other :  for  example,  some  would 
say,  My  uncle,  with  his  sou,  was  in  town  yester- 
day. Others  would  say,  My  uncle,  with  his  son, 
were  in  town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the  sense  for  our  guide,  and  nothing 
else  can  guide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  verb  should  be  plural ;  for  both  uncle 
«nd  son  are  the  joint  subjects  of  our  aflirmationj 
and  declared  to  l)e  both  in  the  same  state. 

When  we  perceive  froui  the  sense, that  the  noun 
kefare  Wtt/i  is  exclusivfhj  the  real  subject,  then  the 
Yerb  should  be  singular;  thus,  C//m7,  with  his  three 
chosen  disciples,  was  trar;sfigured  on  the  mount. 
Here  the  verb  is  sinjiular,  because  we  know  that 
none  but  Christ  was  transfigured ;  the  disciples  were 
not^V.tnf  associates  with  him ;  they  were  mere  spec- 
tators. There  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis  in  such  sen- 
tences as  this,  which,  if  supplied  in  the  present 
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would  run  thus  :  Christ,  (who  was  alteiuled)  with 
his  thiee  chosen  disciples,  was  transfigured  (ni 
the  mount. 

Mr.Murray,however,  thinks  that  the  verb  should 
be  stnouJar  in  the  following  and  similar  sentences, 
^  Prosperity,  with  humility,  renJrrs  ifs  possessors 
tiiily  amiable."  "The  side  A,  with  the  sides  Band 
(',  composes  the  triangle."  In  my  opinion,  on  the 
ci)ntrary,  the  verb  should  be  plural.  For,  in  ih© 
first  sentence,  it  is  not  asserted  that  prosperity  alone 
renders  its  possessor  truly  amiable,  hut  prosperity 
and  humility  unilrd,  and  co-operalin<f  to  produce 
an  effect  in  \\\c\x  joint  state,  which  they  were  in- 
capable of  achieving  in  their  individual  capacity. 

If  true,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  "the  side  A," 
in  the  second  sentence,  is  the  true  nominative  lo 
the  verb,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  two 
sides,  B  and  C,  have  no  agency  or  no  share  irt 
forming  the  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  side 
A  alone  composes  the  triangle.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  one  side  cannot  form  a  triangle  or  three- 
.«i(led  figure,  and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as 
nmch  concerned  in  forming  the  triangle  as  the 
side  A,  and  therefore  the  verb  should  be  plural. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  the 
two  following  general  rules. 

1.  That  wherever  the  noun  or  pronoun  after 
With  exists,  acts,  or  suffers  jointly  with  the  siO' 
gular  nominative  before  it,  the  verb  should  be  plw- 
ral ;  as,  "  She  with  her  sisters  are  well."  "  His 
purse,  with  its  contents,  were  abstracted  from  hia 
pocket."  "  The  general  with  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners."  In  these  sentences  the  verb  i» plural, 
vecausc  the  words  after  With  are  as  much  the 
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subject  of  discourse  as  the  words  before  it, — ber 
sisters  were  well  as  well  as  she  ;  the  contents,  as 
well  as  the  purse,  were  abstracted  ;  and  the  men, 
as  well  as  the  general,  were  taken  prisoners.  If, 
in  the  first  example,  we  say, — is  well,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  she  is  well  when  in  company 
with  her  sisters  ;  and  the  idea  that  her  sisters  are 
«)ell,  will  be  entirely  excluded. 

2.  When  the  noun  after  with  is  a  mere  involun- 
lary  or  inanimate  instrument,  the  verb  should  be 
Angular;  as,  The  Captain  with  his  men  catches 
poor  Africans  and  sells  them  for  slaves.  Thft 
Squire  with  liis  hounds  kills  a  fox.  Here  the  ver) 
is  singular,  because  the  men  and  hounds  are  no" 
joint  agents  with  the  Captain  and  Squire  ;  they 
are  as  much  the  mere  instruments  in  their  hands 
as  the  gun  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  and  She 
in  the  following  sentences.  He  with  his  gun 
shoots  a  hare.     She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

Of  the  Articles,  with  several  Adjectives. 

A  or  the  is  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  several 
adjectives  qualifyingone  noun  ;  as,  A  meekandholy 
man :  but  the  article  should  be  repeated,  before 
each  adjective,  when  each  adjective  relates  toage- 
n'eric  word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  adjectives. 
For  example,  "The  black  and  white  cows  were 
sold  yesterday  ;  the  red  will  be  sold  to-morrow." 

Here  cows  is  the  generic  word,  applicable  to 
each  of  the  adjectives,  black,  white,  and  red,  but  for 
want  of  the  before  white,  we  are  led  to  supposa 
that  the  black  and  white  cows  mean  only  one  sort, 
which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and 
white  ;  and  if  this  is  our  meaning,  the  senteiic* 
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s  right ;  but  if  we  mean  two  different  sorts,  the 
one  all  black  and  the  other  all  white,  we  should 
insert  the  article  before  both  ;  and  say.  The  black 
and  the  white  cows,  i.  e.  The  black  cows  and  the 
wliite  cows  were  sold. 

Some  think  this  distinction  of  little  importance  , 
and  it  is  really  seldom  attended  to  even  by  good 
writers;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary;  al- 
though in  others  there  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  any  mistake.  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, for  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  before 
horned  is  not  necessary,  although  it  would  I)e 
proper.  "  The  bald  and  horned  cows  were  soiil 
last  week."  Here  there  can  be  no  mistake,  ttvu 
sorts  were  sold  ;  for  a  cow  cannot  be  bald  and 
horned  too. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the 
Demo?istrative  pronouns  that  has  been  made  re- 
specting the  articles ;  as,  "  That  great  and  good 
man,"  means  only  one  man  :  but  that  great  and 
that  good  man  would  mean  two  men  ;  the  one  a 
great  man,  the  other  a  good. 

They — Those. 

They  stands  for  a  noun  already  introduced,  and 
should  never  be  used  till  the  noun  be  mentioned. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  points  out  a  noun  not  pre- 
viously introduced,  but  generally  understood.  It  is 
improper  therefore  to  say.  They  who  tell  lies  are 
never  esteemed.  They  that  are  truly  good  must 
be  happy.  We  should  say.  Those  who  tell  lies, 
and  those  that  are  truly  good ;  because  we  are 
pointing  out  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and  not 
referring  to  nouns  previously  introduced.  A  noD» 
K 
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when  not  expressed  after  this,  that,  these,  aiid  thos'^-, 
is  always  understood. 

Another —  One — Every . 

Another  corresponds  to  one  ;  bsit  not  to  sorrte  nor 
10 every.  Thus,  "  Handed  down  from  ex^ery  writer 
of  verses  to  another,"  should  he,  'luin  oiie  writer 
of  verses  to  another.  '•  At  smrtf  hour  or  another, ^^ 
should  he,  At  some  hour  or  other. 

One  is  often  used  in  familiar  phrases  (like  ©/(in 
French)  for  ire  or  any  07tr  of  iis  indiscriminatelv  ; 
thus,  0/K9  is  often  more  influenced  by  example 
than  by  precept.  The  vcib  and  pronoun  with 
which  one  agrees  should  be  singular.  Thus,  If 
oiie  take  i  wrong  method  at  first,  it  will  lead  thern 
astray  :  shoidd  be,  it  will  lead  one  astray,  or,  it  will 
lead  him  astray. 

That  and  Those. 

It  li  ituprnper  to  apply  that  and  tho3e  to  things 
present  or  jnst  7nentioned.  Thus.  ''  They  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  subject  which  follows  ;  and 
forMa< reason,"  &c.;  should  be, and  for /Ai*  reason. 
&c.  "  Those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present 
before  us  ;"  should  be,  These,  or,  The  sentences 
vliich  we  have,  &c. 

As  follows,  as  appears. 
As  is  often  used  as  a  Personal  or  Relative  pro- 
noun, and  in  both  nnmbers,  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  pronoun  :  as,  "  His  words 
were  as  follow,"  that  is,  His  words  were  those 
which  follow.  Here  as  is  plural,  because  words, 
its  antecedent,  is  plural.  His  description  was  a^. 
follotos.  Here  as  is  singular,  because  description, 
its  antecedent,  is  singular  ;  that  is.  His  descriptiou 
was  this  mhich  follows. 
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This  account  of  as,  though  in  unison  with  Dr 
Cronibie's,  is  at  variance  with  .iiat  of  Dr.Campbell 
and  Mr.  Murray.  They  explain  tne  tbilowing  sen- 
tences thus :  "  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly 
as  follows ;"  "The  positions  were  as  appears  in- 
controvertible." That  is,  say  they,  "  as  itfollevos,'^ 
"as  It  appears^  What  it?  The  thing.  What 
thing? — It,  or  thing,  cannot  relate  to  arguments, 
for  arguments  is  plural,  and  must  have  a  plural 
pronoim  and  verb.  Take  the  ordinary  method  of 
iinding  out  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  by  asking  a 
question  with  the  verb,  and  the  true  nominative 
will  be  the  answer  :  Thus,  What  follows  ?  and  the 
answer  is,  The  arguments  follow.  It  must  be 
'>bvious,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  substituted  for 
oriTumeiits,  and  that  as  is  equal  to  those  which, 
and  that  the  verb  is  not,  impersonal,  but  the  third 
person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  which, 
the  last  half  of  as.  In  the  second  example,  as  ap- 
j)ears  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  does  not  relate 
to  positions  at  all  ;  but  still  the  as  is  a  pronoun. 
Thus.  The  positions,  it  appears,  were  incontro- 
vertible. 

They  say,  however,  if  we  use  such  before  as,  the 
verb  is  no  longer  impersonal,  but  agrees  with  its 
nominative  in  the  p/uro/ number  ;  as,  "  The  arsru- 
tuents  advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow."  "  The 
positions  were  such  as  appear  incontrovertible." 
This  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  mistake  than  the 
former  ;  for  what  has  such  to  do  with  the  following 
verb  ?  Such  means  of  that  kind,  and  expresses  the 
quality  of  the  noun  repeated,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  verb  at  all.  Therefore  the  construction 
must  he  the  same  with  such  that  it  is  with  cw  ▼jia 
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this  difference  in  meaning,  that  when  such  as  is 
used,  we  mean  of  that  hind  which  follows. 

When  we  say,  "His  arguments  are  as foUuti" 
we  mean  those  arguments  which  follow  are  ver- 
batim the  very  same  that  he  used;  but  when  we 
say,  "  His  arguments  were  such  as  follow,"  we 
convey  the  idea,  that  the  arguments  which  follow 
are  not  the  very  sarne  that  he  used  ;  but  that  they 
are  only  of  the  same  nature  or  kind. 

Tlseir  position,  however,  that  the  verb  should  be 
plural,  can  be  made  out  by  a  circumlocution,  thus  : 
"  His  arguments  were  nearly  such  arguments  ag 
those  which  follow  are  :"  but  this  very  solution 
would  show  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen 
in  such  phrases  as,  as  follows,  as  appears,  for  they 
will  not  admit  of  similar  solutions.  We  cannot 
say,  "  His  arguments  are  nearly  as  the  arguments 
which  follows  is."* 

This  means,  dfC 

The  word  means  in  the  singular  number,  and  the 
phrases.  By  this  means.  By  that  means,  are  tised 
by  our  best  and  most  correct  writers,  when  they 
denote  instrumentality  ;  as,  ^y  means  of  death,  &c. 
By  that  means  he  preserves  his  superiority  — Ad- 
dison, 

Good  writers  use  the  noun  mean  in  the  singular 
numbrr,  only  to  denote  mediocrity,  middle  state, 
&c.  as.  This  is  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 

This  means  and  that  means,  should  be  used  only 
■when  they  refer  to  what  is  singular  ;  these  means, 


*  Addison  and  Steele  liave  used  a  plural  verb  where  the  antecedent 
to  (u  is  plural.  See  Tattler,  No.  62,  104.— Spect.  No.  513.  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii,  p.  7,  has  mistakDO 
the  construction  of  these  phrases. 
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when  tliey  refer  to  what  is  singular;  these  means 
and  those  means,  when  they  respect  plurals  ;  as, 
[le  lived  temperately,  and  by  this  means  preserved 
his  health.  The  scholars  were  attentive,  indus- 
trious, and  obedient  to  their  tutors;  and  by  these 
means  acquired  knowledge. 

^4  mends. 

Amends  is  used  in  the  same  manner  a.s  means  ; 
as.  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the 
sacrifices  of  interest.  In  return,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a  large 
estate  :  these  were  ample  amends  for  all  his  labours. 

_  Into,  in. 

Into  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  :  and  tn, 
when  motion  or  rest  in  a  place  is  siijnified  ;  as, 
They  cast  him  into  a  pit ;   I  walk  in  the  park. 

<S'o  and  such. 

When  we  refer  to  the  .<;prcies  or  nature  of  a  thing, 
the  word  such  is  properly  applied  ;  as,  Such  a  tem- 
per is  seldom  found  ;  but  when  degree  is  signified, 
we  use  the  word  so ;  as,  So  bad  a  temper  is  sel- 
dom found. 

Disappointed  of,  disappointed  in. 

We  are  disappointed  of  a.  thing,  when  we  do  not 
sret  it,  and  disappointed  in  it  when  we  have  it,  and 
find  .hat  it  does  not  answer  our  expectations  ;  as, 
We  are  often  disappointed  in  things,  which,  before 
possession,  promised  much  enjoyment.  I  have 
frequei\tly  desired  their  company,  but  have  hitherto 
been  disappointed  of  that  pleasure. 
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Taste  of,  and  taste  for. 

A  taste  q/'a  thing,  implies  actual  enjoyment  of 
t ;  but  a  taste  for  it,  implies  only  a  capacity  for 
enjoyment ;  as,  When  we  have  had  a  true  taste  of 
the  pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  relish ^or 
those  of  vice.  He  had  a  taste  y<>r  such  studies, 
and  pursued  them  earnestly. 

The  Nominative  and  the  Verb. 

When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense 
of  a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  ca.se 
absolute ;  as.  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost  ; 
him  destroyed  ;  A/m  descending  ;  him  only  except- 
ed ; — Aim,  in  all  these  places,  should  be  he. 

Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  the 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either 
expressed  or  implied  ;  as,  Arise,  let  us  go  hence  ; 
that  is.  Arise  ye. 

Every  nominative  case  should  belong  to  some 
verb,eii\iex  expressed  or  implied,  as  ;  To  whom  thus 
Adam,  i.  e.  spoke.  In  the  following  sentence,  the 
word  virtue  is  left  by  itself,  without  any  verb  with 
which  it  might  agree.  "  Virtue,  however  it  may  be 
neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  so  constituted,  as  ulti- 
mately to  acknowledge  and  respect  genuine  merit:" 
it  should  be.  However  much  virtue  may  be  neglect- 
ed, <kc.  The  sentence  may  be  made  more  elegant 
by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words  :  thus, 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  men,/Aa^  utr/ue,  however 
much  It  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  xnill  ultimately 
be  acknowledged  and  respected. — See  Rule  XIX. 

The  nominative  is  commonly  placed  before  the 
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Verb  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  put  afler  it,  or  between 
the  auxiliary  and  the  verb. — See  Parsing,  No  c. 

Them  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of 
(Jiesc  or  those;  as.  Give  lue  them  books,  for  thosf 
books,  or  these  books. 

What  is  sometimes  improperly  used  (or  that ;  as. 
They  will  never  believe  but  u:hut  I  have  been  to 
Ijlaine  ;  it  should  be — but  that  1  have  been,  &c. 

WhicJt  is  often  improperly  used  for  that;  thus 
After  u-hirh  tin>e,  should  be,  After  that  time. 

Which  is  xpplied  loroH/ctive  nouns  composed  of 
inen  ;  as,  The  court  of  Spain  which  ■  the  company 
v-iiich,  &,c. 

Which,  and  not  iihri.  should  be  used  after  the 
name  of  a  person  used  mer(dy  as  a  word;  as,  The 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  but  another 
name  for  pnidenct^  and  economj",  it  should  be, 
ir/iich  was  but  an(»tiiei%  or,  whose  name  was,  &ic. 

It  u*  and  i:  vas  are  often  uskmI  in  plural  construc- 
iion  ;  as.  It  in  llivy  <hat  are  tlie  real  authors  It 
!.%as  the  heretics  that  first  b<'^,in  »o  rail,  <t,c. — They 
are  the  real  authors.  The  heretics  first  began,  &,c., 
w<nild  perh.'ipK  be  more  elcfjant. 

The  neuter  prf)noiin  //  is  fretpientlv  joined  to  a 
noun  or  pronoun  <»i  ilie  njasctihneor  feminine  gen- 
«:er :   as.  It  was  / ;   It  wa«  the  tiiuk. 

Ailjeeiites^  in  inativ  eases,  shoizld  not  be  sepa- 
rated (rom  their  Jiouns,  cKfu  by  words  which 
modify  iluir  nieanjn<4;  thus,  .\  lar«ie  enough 
number;  A  distin<'t  (';u)u<ih  manner;  should  be, 
.\  tmiriher  lar<ie  eiKKiiih;  A  mannerdtslinct  enough. 
'I'be  adjective  is  frecpifotly  placed  aflfr  the  noun 
«'hich  it  tjualilies  ;  as,  CniiuliM'.nH  diei/if ;  .ilexau- 
der  the  GntcJ. 
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All  is  sometimes  emphatically  put  after  a  nu  n 
Ler  of  particulars  coniprehended  under  it ;  as, 
Vmbition,  interest,  honour,  all  these  concurred. 

Never  generally  precedes  the  verb ;  as,  I  never 
saw  him  :  but  when  an  auxiliary  is  used,  never  may 
be  {)laced  either  between  it  and  the  verb,  or  befori; 
both  ;  as, He  was  never  seen,or,He  never  was  seen 

TYie  present  paj-ticiple  is  frequently  introduced 
without  any  obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or  pro- 
noun ;  as.  Generally  speaking,  he  behaves  well. 
Granting  his  story  to  be  true,  Asc.  A  pronoun  is  per- 
Qaps  understood;  as,  U'e  speaking  ;  l-Fe  granting. 

Sometimes  a  neuter  verb  governs  an  objective, 
when  the  noun  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  verb ; 
thus,  to  dream  a  dream  ;  to  run  a  race.  Some- 
limes  the  noun  after  a  neuter  verb  is  governed  by 
a  preposition  understood  ;  as.  He  lay  six  hours  in 
bed,  i.  e.  during  six  hours. 

The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  active, 
and  sometimes  as  neuter,  according  to  the  sense  \ 
hus.  Think,  in  the  phrase,  "  Think  on  rue,"  is  a 
neuter  verb ;  but  it  is  active  in  the  phrase,  "  Charity 
thinketh  no  evil." 

It  is  improper  to  change  the  form  of  the  seconil 
and  third  person  singular  of  the  auxii.aries  in  the 
compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  thus,  II 
thou  have  done  thy  duty.  Unless  he  have  brough' 
money.  If  thou /<acZ  studied  more  diligently.  Un 
|f§s  thou  shall  go  to-day.  If  thou  will  grant  m; 
request,  (tc,  should  be.  If  thou  hast  done  thy  duly 
Unless  he  has  brought.  If  thou  kadst  studied 
Unless  thou  shall  go.  &c. 
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It  is  improper  to  vary  the  second  person  singular 
in  the  past  subjunctive,  (except  the  Terb  to  be ;) 
thus,  If  thou  came  not  in  time,  <fec.  If  thou  did 
not  submit,  &c.,  should  be,  If  thou  earnest  not  in 
time  ;  If  lliou  didst  not  submit. 

The  following  phrases,  selected  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  strictly  grammatical. 

Ifihou  knewest  the  gift.  If  thou  didst  receive 
it.  //"thou  hadst  known,  //"thou  mlt  save  Israel. 
Though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea.  That  thou  mayst 
be  feared.  We  also  properly  say,  7/" thou  mayst 
mightst,  ceuldst,  wouldsl,  or  shouldst  love. 


OF  CAPITALS. 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  book,  or  any  other 
piece  of  writing,  must  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  the  answer 
to  a  question,  must  begin,  &c. 

3.  Proper  names,  that  is,. names  of  persons, 
places,  ships,  &c. 

4.  The  pronoun  7,  and  the  interjection  0,  are 
written  in  capitals. 

5.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

6.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity ;  as,  God,  Most 
High,  &;c. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places  ;  as,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  <kc. 

8.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced 
after  a  colon  ;  as.  Always  remember  this  ancient 
maxim;  "  if  rw>«?  thyself." 

9.  Common  nouns  when  personified ;  as,  Come, 
gentle  Spring. 
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Direxztions   for    Superscriptions,    and    Forms    aj 
Address  to  Persons  of  every  Rank* 

To  thr^^King's  Most  Excpllent •Majesty, — Sire,  or  May  h 
please  your  Majesty. — Conclude  a  petition  or  speech 
with,  Your  Majesty's  most  Layal  and  Dutiful  Subject. 

To  the  Queen's  Mist  Excellent  Mnjcsty, — Mndam,  or  May 
it  please  your  Majesty. 

To  his  Roynl  Highness,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, — May 
it  please  your  Royal  Highness. 

To  nis  R'>yal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, — May  it  pleas* 
your  Royal  Highness. 

In  the  spme  manner  address  every  oiher  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, male  or  fe mule. 

NOBILITY.— To  his  Grace  the   Duke   of ,  i—My 

Lord  Duke,  Your  Grace,  or  M"y  it  please  your  Gra-e. 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of , — My  Lord  Mar- 
quis, Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable Earl  of ,—My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount , — My  Jjyrd, 

Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Baron , — My  Lord,  May  it 

please  your  Lordship. 

T!ie  wives  of  Noblemen  have  tlie  same  titles  with  their 
husbands,  thus : 

To  her  Grace  the  Du'chess  of , — 3Iay  it  please  your 

Grace. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Anii  Rose, — My  Lady, 
May  it  please  your  Ladyship. 

The  titles  of  Lord  and  Right  Honourable  are  given  to  all 
the  sons  oi  Dukes  and  Marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  son« 
of  Earls;  and  the  title  of  Lady  and  Right  Honourablt 
to  all  their  daughters.  The  younger  sons  of  Earls  are 
all  Honourable  and  Esquires. 


*  The  tuperscHption,  or  what  is  put  on  the  outside  of  a  letter,  is 
printed  in  Roman  characters,  and  begins  with  To.  The  termii  of  ad 
ireis  nsed  either  in  beginning  a  letter,  a  petition,  or  verbal  addreff, 
are  printed  in  ItaHe  letters  immediately  after  the  superscription, 

'^Th«  Uofi^  are  to  be  filled  up  with  the  rtal  name  and  title. 
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H'ght  Honourable  is  due  to  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Baions,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Most*  Honourable  Privj 
Council — To  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lomlon.  York,  and  Dublin, 
and  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  time  lliey 
are  in  office — To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons — To 
the  Lords  Commissioners  ol  the  Treasur)-,  Admiralty,  Trade, 
and  Plantations,  &c. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  addressed  thus.  To  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled, — Mi/ 
Lords,  May  it  please  your  Lordships. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  addressed  thus,  To  the  Honourable 
tJie  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  asstembled, — GV™- 
llemen.  May  it  please  your  Hovours. 

The  sons  of  V'Lscounts  and  Baions  are  styled  Honourable  and 
Esquires  ;  and  tiieir  <luu.,'ht<rs  have  their  letters  addressed 
thus.  To  the  Honourable  Miss  or  Mrs.  D.  B. 

The  king's  commission  confers  the  title  of  Honourable  on  any 
gentleman  in  a  place  of  honour  or  trust ;  such  as  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise,  His  Majesty's  Customs,  Board  of  Con- 
trol, &c. — Admirals  of  the  Na\-y — Generals,  LieutenantGe- 
nerals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army. 

All  Noblemen,  or  men  of  tille  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  use  their 
title  by  right,  such  as  honourable,  before  their  title  of  rank,  sueh 
as  captain,  &c.,  thus,  the  Honourable  Captain  James  James 
of  the Sir,  Your  Honour. 

Honourable  is  due  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company — the  Governors  and  Deputy  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  tille  Excellency  is  gi\en  to  all  Ambassadors,  Plenipolen- 
(iaries,  Governors  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Lord  Lieiiteri- 

•  ant,  and  to  the  Lords  Ju.stices  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. — 
Address  such  thus  : 

To  his  Excellency  Sir —  Bart,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  En- 
voy Exlraordinarj',  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
—  I  "our  Excellency,  May  it  please  your  Excellency. 


•  The  Privy  Counsellors,  taken  colle«tivel)*,  are  iit>ied  his  M.iia*- 
ir  •  Uosl  Honourable  Privv  Counril 
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The  title,  Right  VVnrfhipful,  is  given  to  the  Sheriffs,  Aldeiroew 
and  Recorder  of  London  ;  and  Worshipful  to  the  Aldenue* 
and  Recorders  of  other  Corporations,  and  to  Justices  of  th»» 
Peace  in  England, —  Sir,  Your  Worship. 

The  Clergy  arc  all  styled  Rermmd,  except  the  Archbisliops  and 
Bishops,  who  have  something  additional ;  thus,  — 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  or.  To  tl»e  Mott 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Charles,  Lord  Archbistiop  of  Can- 
terbury,— My  Lord,  Your  Grace. 

To  the  Right  R<\f,j-end  Father  in  God,  Jolm,  Lord  Bishop  of 

— ■ ,  My  Lor  a.  Your  Lmdship. 

To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.,  Dean  of ,  Sir.    To  th»  Rer. 

Mr.  Desk  ;  or.  To  the  Rev.  John  Desk.* 

The  general  address  to  Clergymen  is,  .Sir,  and  when  written  to. 
Reverend  Sir  — Deans  and  Archdeacons  are  usually  styU'.d 
Very  Revereiui,  and  called  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Archdeacon. 

Address  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  thus;  To 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
— Doctor :  when  written  to,  Very  Rev.  Doctor.  The  other 
Professors  thus  ;  To  Dr.  D.  R.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  E. — Doctor.  If  a  Clergyman,  say.  To  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.,  Professor  of,  &c. — Reverend  Doctor. 

Those  who  are  not  Drs  are  styled  Esquire,  but  not  ^Ir.  too  • 
thus.  To  J.  P.,  E.sq  ,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh, —  Sir.  If  he  has  a  literary  title,  it  may  be  added  : 
thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq  ,  A.  M.,  Professor  of,  &c. 

Magistrates,  Barristers  at  Law  or  Advocates,  and  Members  ol 
Parliament,  viz.  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  (these  last  have 
M.  P.  after  Esij.,)  and  all  gentlemen  in  independent  circum- 
stances, are  styled  Esquire,  and  their  wives  Mrs. 

*  It  seems  to  be  unsettled  whether  Mr.  should  be  used  after  Reve- 
rend or  not.  In  my  opinion  it  should  ;  becau.se  it  gives  a  clergymar. 
his  own  honorary  title  over  and  above  the  common  one.  May  we 
not  use  the  Rev.  .Mr.  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  ?  Besides,  we  do  not 
always  recollect  whether  his  name  is  James  or  John,  &c.  Mr.,insucK 
ft  case,  would  look  better  on  llie  back  of  a  letter  than  a  long  ill-drawn 

Joih,  thus.  The  Rev. Desk.     In  short,  Mr.  is  used  by  our  best 

writers  alter  Reverend,  hut  not  uniformly.  The  words  To  the,  not 
Iwitig  necessary  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  are  seldo...  used  ;  but  in  ad- 
dresjun;;  It  in  the  inside,  left  hand  corner,  at  the  t)ottom,  they  «r» 
fMier.iUv  used.     In  addressmg  Mle  they  are  neocsiiary. 
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Punctuation. 

Punctuation  ts  the  art  of  pointing  written  com- 
position in  such  a  manner  as  may  naturally  lead 
to  its  proper  meaning,  construction,  end  delivery. 

Of  the  Comma." 
1  Rule  I. 

A  simple  sentence  in  general  requires  only  a 
full  stop  at  the  end  ;  as,  True  politeness  has  its 
»eat  in  the  heart. 

Rule  II. 

The  simple  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
are  separated  by  a  comma  ;  as,  Crafty  men  con- 
temn studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wisfe 
men  use  them.  He  studios  diligently,  and  makes 
great  progress. 

•Rule  III. 

The  persons  in  a  direct  address  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas  ;  as. 
My  son,  give  me  thine  heart.  Colonel,  Your  most 
obedient.  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  my  friends,  for  your  kindness. 

Rule  IV. 

Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  w-hether 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  or  adverbs 
do  not  admit  of  a  comma  between  them,  when 
coupled  with  a  conjunction  ;  as,  James  and  John 
are  good.  She  is  wise  and  virtuous.  Religion 
expands  and  elevates  the  mind.  By  beinji  ad 
mired  and  flattered,  she  became  vain.  Cicero 
spoke  forcibly  and  fluently.  When  the  conjunc- 
iion  is  suppressed,  a  comma  is  inserted  in  its 
place  ;  as.  He  was  a  plain,  honest  man. 
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Of  the  Comma. 

Rule  V. 

Three  or  more  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  par 
ticiples,  or  adverbs,  are   separated  by  commas : 
as,  The  sun,  .the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  the 
glory  of  nature. 

When  words  follow  in  pairs,  there  is  a  comma 
between  each  pair ;  as.  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  constant. 

Rule  VI. 
AH  phrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  whetL'i^r 
in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence, are  separated  from  it  by  commas  ;  as.  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault.  His  father  dy- 
ing, he  succeeded  to  the  estate  The  king,  ap- 
proving the  plan,  put  it  into  execution.  Paul, 
ttie  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his 
zeal  and  knowledge.  George  the  Th'jd,  king  of 
Great  Britain.  I  have  seen  the  emperor,  as  h« 
was  called.     In  short,  he  was  a  great  man. 

Rule  VII. 

The  verb  to  be,  followed  by  an  adjective,  or  an 
infinitive  with  adjuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  comma ;  as.  To  be  diligently  employed  in  the 
performance  of  real  duty,  is  honourable.  One  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is  to  love  our 
enemies.* 

Rule  VIII. 

A  «omma  is  used  between  the  two  parts  of  a 
.sentence  that  has  its  natural  order  inverted  ;  as 
Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye. 

•  Some  insert  a  comma  both  before  and  after  tlic  verb  to  be  when 
is  near  the  middle  of  a  long  sentence,  because  the  pronunciation  re- 
quires it  ;  but  that  IS  a  bad  reason  ;  for  pauses  and  points  are  oftei 
«t  variartce. 
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Of  the  Comma. 

Rule  IX. 

Any  rnmarkable  expression  resembling  a  quo- 
tation or  a  command,  is  preceded  by  a  comma  ; 
as,  There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb,.  Without 
pains  no  gains.     I  say  unto  all,  Watch. 

Rule  X. 

Relative  pronouns  admit  of  a  oomma  before 
them  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  not. 

Whon  several  words  come  between  the  rela- 
tive and  its  antecedent,*  a  comma  is  inserted ; 
but  not  in  other  cases  ;  as.  There  is  no  charm  in 
the  female  sex,  v:hich  can  supply  the  place  of  vir- 
tue. It  is  labour  only  ii-hich  gives  the  relish  to 
pleasure.  The  first  beauty  of  style  is  propriety, 
without  uhich  all  ornament  is  puerile  and  super- 
fluous. It  is  barbarous  to  injure  those yrom  whom 
we  have  received. a  kindness. 

Rule  XI. 

A  comma  is  often  inserted  where  a  verb  is 
understood,  and  particularly  before  not,  but,  and 
though,  in  such  cases  as  the  following ;  as,  John 
has  acquired  much  knowledge  ;  his  brother,  (has 
acquired)  little.  A  man  ought  to  obey  reason, 
tiot  appetite.  He  was  a  great  poet,  but  a  bad 
man.     The  sun  is  up,  though  he  is  not  visible. 

A  comma  is  sometimes  inserted  between  the 
two  members  of  a  long  sentence  connected  by 
comparatives  ;  as,  Better  is  little  with  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble 
therewith.     As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

*  Thai  is,  when  the  relative  clause  is  merely  txplanatory,  the  iel»- 
live  is  preceded  by  a  comma. 
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Of  the  Comma. 
Rule  XII. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  Rule  VI.,  that  explana- 
tory words  and  phrases,  such  as  perfectly,  indeed, 
doubtless,  formerly,  in  fne,  &c.,  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  context  by  a  comma. 

Many  adverbs,  however,  and  even  phrases, 
when  they  are  considered  of  little  importance, 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence by  commas  ;  as,  Be  ye  therrfore  perfect. 
Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  All  things 
indeed  are  pure.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father. 
They  were  formerly  very  studious.  He  was  at 
last  convinced  of  his  error.  Be  not  ye  therefore 
partakers  with  them.  Nevertheless  the  poor  man's 
wisdom  is  despised.  Anger  is  in  a  manner  like 
madness.  At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  nnas- 
ter's  breast. 

These  twelve  rules  respecting  the  position  of  the  comma,  in- 
chide  every  thing,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  found  in  the  more  nume- 
rous rules  of  larger  volumes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
perfect.  For,  "  In  many  instances  the  employment  or  omission 
of  a  comma,  depends  upon  the  length  or  the  shortness  of  a  clause  . 
the  presence  or  absence  of  adjuncts  ;  the  importance  or  non- 
importance  of  the  sentiment.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  punctua- 
tion, the  practice  of  the  best  writers  is  extremely  arbitrary  ;  many 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  commas  when  no  error  in  sense,  oi 
in  construction,  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  omission.  Good  sense 
Slid  attentive  observation  are  more  likely  to  regulate  this  subject 
than  any  mechanical  directions. 

Tiie  best  general  rule  is,  to  point  ia  such  a  manner  as  to  makt 
the  sense  evident. 

IC  No  exercises  have  been  subjoined  to  tl>e  Rules  on  ptinctuation 
because  none  can  be  given  equal  to  tliose  the  pnpil  can  prescribe  fo» 
him.self.  After  he  lias  learned  the  Rules,  let  him  transcribe  a  piec« 
iTt>m  any  good  author,  omitting  the  points  and  capitals  .  and  then, 
baving  pointed  his  manuscript,  and  restored  ttie  capitals,  let  htai 
•ompare  his  own  punctuation  with  the  auttaor't. 
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Of  the  Semicolon. 

TliK  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  two  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence  less  depeiideiu  on  each  ot!ier 
than  those  separated  by  the  comma. 

JSometimcs  the  two  members  have  a  mutual 
dependence  on  one  another,  both  in  sense  and 
syntax  ;  sometimes  the  preceding  member  makes 
complete  sense  of  itself,  and  only  the  followinc 
one  is  dependent ;  and  sometimes  both  seem  to 
be  independent. 

LX  AMPLES. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to 
tire  ;  so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife. 
As  a  roarint;  lion  and  a  ranging  bear;  so  is  a 
wicked  ruler  over  the  pour  people.  Mercy  and 
truth  preserve  the  king;  and  his  ihr«ine  is  up- 
held by  mercy,  lie  that  loveth  pleasure  shall 
1)6  a  poor  man;  he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall 
not  be  rich.  Philosophy  asserts,  that  Nature  is 
unlimited  in  her  operations  ;  that  she  has  inex- 
haustible stores  in  re.'^ervc  ;  that  knowledge  will 
always  be  progressive  ;  and  that  all  future  gen- 
erations will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  oi 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  employed  to  sep- 
arate simple  members  in  which  even  no  commas 
occur  :  thus,  'I'he  pride  of  wealth  is  contem|)tiblc  ; 
the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable  ;  the  pride  of 
diirnity  is  ridiculous  ;  and  the  pride  of  bigotry  is 
insupportal)le. 

In  every  one  of  ttifso  meinhtrs  ttie  ronstruction  and  .sense  are 
minpipte  ;  and  a  period  niiglit  liave  been  lued  instead  of  the  semico- 
lon i  which  IS  preferi-ed  merely  because  ttte  senlc'iccs  are  short  and 
iiirin  a  cliniax. 

L 
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Of  the  Colon. 

The  colon  is  used  when  the  preceding  part  of 
*he  sentence  is  complete  in  sense  and  construc- 
lion  ;  and  the  following  part  is  some  remark 
naturally  arising  from  it,  and  depending  on  it  in 
Kense.  though  not  in  construction  ;  as,  Study  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  thinking:  no  study  is  more 
important. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  before  an  example; 
or  a  quotation  ;  as.  The  Scriptures  give  us  an 
amiable  representation  of  the  Deity  in  these 
words:  God  is  love.  He  was  often  heard  to 
say :  I  have  done  with  the  world,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  it. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  where  the  sense  is 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begins 
with  a  conjunction  understood ;  as,  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  Had  the 
conjunction  for  been  expressed,  a  semicolon 
would  have  been  used  ;  thus,  Do  not  flatter  your- 
selves with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness  ;  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

The  cohn  is  generally  used  when  the  conjunc- 
tion is  understood;  and  the  semicolon,  when  tke 
conjunction  is  expressed. 

Note.  This  observation  has  not  always  been  attended  to  in  point 
Oig  the  Psalnis  and  some  parts  of  the  Liturgy.  In  them,  a  colon  is 
often  used  merely  to  divide  the  verse,  it  wouJd  seem,  into  two 
parts,  to  suit  a  particular  species  of  church-music  called  chanting ; 
as,  "  My  tongue  is  the  pen  :  of  a  ready  writer."  In  Trading,  a  caes-o- 
ral  pause,  in  sucii  a  place  as  this,  is  enough.  In  the  Psalms,  and  oftf  ri 
h\  the  Proverbs,  the  colon  must  be  rtad  like  a  semicolon,  or  cvenliK* 
a  comma  :u<cordins:  to  the  .^cns« 
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Of  the  Period. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  construction 
dtid  sense,  it  is  marked  with  a  period  ;  as,  Jesus 
wept. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  sen- 
tences connected  by  such  words  as  hut,  ami. 
for,  ihercfure,  Iience,  &c.  Example  :  And  he  arose 
and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was  yet  a 
great  way  off,  &;c. 

All  abbreviations  end  with  a  period ;  as,  A.  D. 

Of  vthcr  Characters  used  in  Composition. 

Interrogation  0)  is  used  when  a  question  is  asked. 

Admiration  (!)  or  Exclamation,  is  used  to  cxpies.«  any  sudden  ornotioR 

of  the  mind. 
Parenlhi.ti.1  (  )  is  used  to  enclose  some  neecssary  remark  in  the  bo<*y 

tii  anollier  .sentence  :   commas  arc  now  used  iri-stead  ol"  Pa- 
rentheses. 
ApoFlrnphe  (')  is  used  in  place  of  a  letter  loft  out ;  as,  lov'd  for  loved 
I'aret  (A)  is  used  to  stiow  tliat  some  word  i.s  eillier  omitted  or  intcr- 

hned. 
I'l/plieii  (-)  is  used  at  the  '■nd  n(  a  /inc,  to  show  that  the  rest  of  tht 

word  is  at  the  bo;j;niiiiii£;  of  ihe  next  Ifne.    It  also  connectH 

roinpoinid  words;  as,  'I'la-pot. 
■Sfclion  (6)  is  used  lo  du-ide  a  discourse  or  chapter  into  portions. 
Paragraph  (IT)  is  used  lo  denote  the  besinnltig  of  a  new  subject. 
f-rotchtlsl  ].or  Brackrts,nre\\iicti  to  enclose  a  word  or  sentence  which 

IS  lo  i)e  explained  in  a  note,  or  llie  explanation  itself,  or  l« 

correct  a  mistake,  or  supply  some  deficiency. 
Quotation  ("  ")  is  ii.sed  to  show  that  a  passage  i.s  quoted  in  tlie  au 

thor's  words. 
Iiidrz  (lO')  is  used  lo  point  out  any  thin?  remarkable. 
.,         I  is  used  to  connect  words  which  h.Tvc  one  common  term,  or 
'*<■'  j      three  lines  in  poetr)',  having  the  iomir  rliyine,cdlled  atiiplcl 

lCilipfiit( )iR  used  when  some  haters  are  omitted;  as,K-g  for  King. 

Aiutr  accfnt  ()  is  used  to  denote  a  «Aorr  syllable  ;  the  ^rauc  {')  Bl  long. 
Ifitie  (")  marks  a  thorC  "     ^cA  or  sylWible,  and  the  dash  (-)  a  /on/;-. 
h'trreritV)  is  used  tod. vide  a  diphthong  into  two  syllables;  as.aerial. 
iHtriak  (•)  —Ohr,     kl"'  —    Oouhle  daa/fer  (})  —  and    Porallr.U  (t) 

w!lh  .inuill  h   >i    ami  fifium;  r«ler  to  some  note  on  the  ma" 

gtn,  or  at  the  Dot  oiii  'if  ijic  page. 
;*••)  Two  or  three  asterisks  denote  the  omission  of  some  letters  In 

some  bold  or  indehcale  expression. 
Itaih  ( )  is  used  to  denote  abruptness — a  significant  pause — aw 

unexpecied  turn  in  the  sentiment — or  that  O.o/ir^l  c'auM  i» 

tommon  to  all  the  rest,  as  in  Ihit  dtHnition  ol  a  dash. 
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A 

I  tat  in. 

A  n'o  Chri.siiitn* 
Arl;uni  Baccalaureus 
A  ino  Doiniiii 
Aitiutn  Magister 
Anno  Mundi 
Ante  Meridiem 
Ahiio  lJrt>is  Coiidit;i; 
Buccalaiirous  Diviiiitriti> 
t'lihtos  Pnvali  Sigiili 
•  ustos  Sigilli 
l)o<:tor  Divinitatis 
Kvciiipli  'iralia 
Resis  Soi-.inlatis  .Socins 
Rtgiae  Sociclatis  Anl.i"na- 

ruiruni  Socius 
r.cotgms  Rex 
U  est 

.lj.-.usTIn'ninnrn  Salvntor 
1/pgum  Doctor 
Messieurs  (French,) 
MeJicitia;  Doctor 
Meiiiori.e  Sacrum 
Not  a  Bene 
Host  Mei-idiern 
Tost  Scriptmn 
t'llimo 
Et  C:etora 

A.  Answer,  Alexander 
Acct.      Account 

liaronel 

Bisliup 

('aptain 

(Colonel 

Creditor 

Dchlor.  Doctor 


BBREVIATIONS. 

EnglisK 

Before  Clirist 

Baclielor  of  Arts  (often  B.  A  ) 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

Masier  of  Arts 

[n  llie  year  of  tlie  world 

In  the  forenoon 

In  the  year  after  the  building  of  thf 

Bachelor  of  Divinity   [city — Ronin 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 

Keeper  of  the  Seal 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

For  example 

Fellow  of  the  Iloyal  Socie'v 
R.S.J  S. Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ol  An 
tiijuarics 

Gftoige  the  King 

Tha-  r- 

.lesiis  IV'..  Saviour  of  Men 

DnrtvT  il  L''ws 

npm'e.'u  •\ 

Doctoi  &;  iN'e.'ii'ne 

Sacred  to  tla  Mt  >iory  (or  S.M.) 

Note  well  :  T;ike  i.-tice 

In  the  afternoon 

Postscript,  soiiieih'n^  -vjitten  alle' 

J.a^t  (month) 

And  the  rest,  and  so  f..rlK 


A.C. 

A.B. 

A.D. 

A.M. 

A.M 

A.M 

A  I'  r 

B.U 

C.p    I. 

C.S. 

D.D 

e.g. 

R.S.' 


OR. 

i.e. 

.MIS. 

l.L.D 

Messrs. 

M.D. 

M.S. 

N.B. 

P.M. 

P.S. 

Ult. 

&c. 


Bart. 

Up. 

('.apt. 

Col. 


Dr. 


1..C..I. 

Knt. 

KG. 

KB. 

K.C.B. 

K.r:. 

K.P. 
K.T 


Do.  or  Ditto.  The  same.  MS. 

Viz.t  Namely  MSS. 

Q.  Question,  Queen  N.S. 

R.N.  Royal  Navy  O.S. 

Esq.  Ei^quire  J. P. 


Lord  ("hief  Justice 

Knight 

Kni','ht  of  the  Oarter 

Knight  of  the  Hath 

Knt.  Commander  of  \\\-  Bat» 

Knt.  of  the  rresreni 

Kniplil  of  St.  Patrick 

Kni;,hl  of  the  ThisUe 

Manuscript 

M.'innscripts 

Nf  vv  Style 

OIJ  Style 

J  4%;  ice  of  the  Peace. 


*  The  /,o/tn  of  these  abbr('viati(>n.»  •  i.  K-^-'ed,  not  to  be  got  by  heail 
hut  to  show  the  etymology  ofUie  Rns  .S  o  xplnm.forinsla^nce.how 
P.M.  comes  to  mean  afternoon.  Ac.     -  ♦^  C>  n'rai  led  lor  vuldtcrt 
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PROSODY. 

Prustrdy  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  teaches  the 
tn/e  pronunciation  of  words ;  comprising  Accent, 
Quantity,  Einphasis,  Pause  and  Tone,  and  the 
measure  of  Verses. 

Accf-nf  is  the  laying  of  a  greater  force  on  one  syllable  of  a 
word  than  on  another  ;  as,  Unrmouni^. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  is  occujiicd 
ill  pronouncing  it.  Quantity  is  either  long  or  short ;  as, 
Co'isu/ne. 

Emphasis  is  a  remaikable  stress  laid  upon  certain  words  in  a 
sentence,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  by  making  the  mean- 
ing more  apparent ;  as,  Apply  yourself  more  to  acquire  knowledge 
tfian  to  show  it.* 

A  pniisf  is  either  a  total  cessation  or  a  short  suspension  of  the 
vr.'ce.  during  a  perceptible  spary  of  time  ;  as,  Reading-makes  a 
.ill!  man  ;  conference — a  ready-man  ;  and  writing — an  exact- 
man. 

Tcne  is  a  particular  modulation  or  inflection  o{  the  voice, 
Kuited  to  the  sense ;  as.  How  bright  these  glorious  spirit* 
»hine  If 

Versification. 

Prose  i.")  language  not  restrained  to  harmonic  sounds,  or  to  a 
let  number  of  syllables. 

Verse  or  Poetry  is  language  restrained  to  a  certain  number  of 
"ong  and  fchort  syllables  in  every  line. 

Verse  is  of  tu>o  kinds ;  namely.  Rhyme  and  Blank  vers*-. 
vVJien  the  last  syllable  of  every  two  lines  has  the  same  sound. 


♦  Emphasis  should  bo  made  rather  by  suspending  the  voice  a  iittl* 
r.'r^r- the  emphatic  word,  than  by,  striking  it  very  forcibly,  which  is 
JUi.agreeable  to  a  good  ear.  A  very  short  pavisc  before  it  would  ren- 
der it  still  more  empliatical  ;  as,  Reading  makes  a.— full — man. 

t  Accent  and  quantity  respect  the  pronunciation  of  words  ,  emphasit 
»  id  pause  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  ;  while  tone  refers  to  the  feet- 
nijs  of  the  speaker. 
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II  is  caliPil  r'ljfffif;   but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  cartml 
Uanh  rerse. 

Fen*  are  the  parts  into  which  a  verse_  is  divided,  to  s*e 
whether  it  has  its  just  numbrr  of  syllablKs  or  not. 

Scanning  is  the  measuring  or  dividing  of  a  versef  iijto  li.e 
Kr.cra!  feet  of  which  it  is  composed. 

AH  feet  consist  either  of  two  or  three  syllaiiles,  and  are  re 
•hiciblp  to  eigiil  kinds ;  four  of  two  syllables,  and  four  of  three, 
'».s  fu'.li.w  :— 


Dis!<ylliibles. 
A  trochee  ;  as,  lovely.J 
Aa  Tambus  ;  became 
A  spondee  ;  viiin  man. 
A  pyrr^iii:  ;  on  a  (bank.) 


Tnsgyllahlft. 

A  dactyls  ;  as,  probably. 

An  ainphibracA  ;  domSstic 

AnaniipacNt;  mtsimprov^. 

A  trii.racA  :  ((•oin)fortah!y. 


The  fee;  in  most  common  use  are.   Iambic,   Trocftai-o,   and 
Aatips-stic. 


Iambic  Measure. 

lamHic  mea-sure  is  adapted  to  serious  subjects,  and  ooinprises 
verses  of  several  kinds  ;  such  as, 

1.   O/four  syVuhles,  or  two  feet  ;  as. 

With  rav-Ish'd  eari, 
The  Mon-arch  heai-s. 

//  ittmetime.f   hns  an   aJdilinnal  short   syllable,   making   witat   is 
CJuled  a  double  ending ;  arx, 

IJpon-S  lno'.tn-^Il'!, 
Beslde-a  foun-zaia. 


*So  called  iroTi  the  refcrnblanre  vvhicli  the  movemenl  of  rfie 
tongue  in  reading  ver.so,  bears  to  liie  niotion  of  the  feet  in  walkmj. 

t  A  single  line  Is  called  a  verse.  In  rhyme  two  lines  are  called  a 
couplet ;  and  three  ending  with  the  same  .-.ound  a  triplet. 

tThe  marks  over  the  vowels  show  that  a  Trochee  consists  of  a  'otu; 
and  a  short  syllable,  and  the  Iambic  of  a  short  and  a  long,  S:c. 

IO"In  scanning  verses,  everv-occfnfrrrf  syllable  is  called  a/on?  sylla- 
ble ;  even  although  the  sound  of  the  vowel  m  pronunciation  t*  short 
Thus  the  first  syllable  in  rav-ish'd  is  in  scanning  called  a  long  syllabi*, 
although  the  vowel  a  is  short.  Hy  long  then  is  meant  an  accented 
syllable ;  and  by  short,  an  unaccented  syllable. 
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Z.   Of  three  iambics,  or  jfix  syllables  ;  as. 

Aloft  -  To  aw-ffil  state, 
The  god-like  hero  sat. 
Our  hfiirts-no  longer  laii     fftnnh  An  additional 

syllable. 

3    Of  eight  xyllablex,  OT  four  iambh- ftet ;  as, 

And  may  -  at  kisl  -  tiiy  wea-ry  age, 
Find  out  -  thS  pi^ace-ful  her  milage. 

i     Of  ten  stylhiblex,  or  fire  fert  ;  cnllrd  hrxameler,  /irrnrr,  or  trn^t 
verses ;  a.i, 

The  stars  -  sliall  lade  -  awiiy-tln^  .Nriii-hMJiself 
Grow  dim  -  with  itge,  -  and  hh  t'lre  sTnk  -  in  yeare. 

Somelimes  the  lait  lint-  of  a  crupttf  I'j'  nU'lrlud  out  to  tiielvt  nylla- 
blfs,  or  .VIC  I'tt.  ni'l  then  it  in  luHril  an  Alr.C'tiiilrinr  vr.ie ;  at, 

For  thee  -  Ih?  land  ■  in  fra-gn'inl  flow'rs  -  i<  dri^>I  ; 
For  theO  -  the  o-cean   smiles,  -  and   .>iiii6olli<-.s  -  hir  wSvr 
lireast. 

5.   Of  verie-H  containing  nil ernalely  four  and  tf/rer  frtl  ,   rhij  ;«  the. 
measure  oimmonty  used  in  psnlms  and  hi/iiiris  ;  n.v, 

Let  saints  -  Iji^low,  -  with  swe/l  ■  ai^eord. 

Unite  -  with  those  -  above. 
In  so  •  li'Mnn  lays,  to  praiHU  ■  t.heir  king, 

And  .sinz  -  his  dy  ing  love. 

nU'  Verses  of  this  kind  were  anciently  written  in  two  line.*), 
•'jHih  contaiiiini;  fourtctn  syll.iblcs. 


Trochaic  Measure. 


rhis  meaiiure  is  quick  and  lively,  and  comprises  verses, 

.  Some  of  one  trochee  aivi  a  long  nyllable,  and  some  of  two  tro 

elites  ;  as. 

Tumult  -  ce.i.ie,  I  On  thf  -  mountains 

Sink  to  ■  peace  |  Dy  ii  -  (oiintain. 
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2.  Of  two  feet  or  two  trochees  with  an  additional  long  tj/UabU  ;  *i. 

In  the  -  days  of  -  -  old, 
Stories  -  plainly  -  -  told. 

3.  Of  three  trochees,  or  three  and  an  additional  long  st/ttable .  mt 

\Vhen  our  -  hearts  are  -  mourning, 
Lovely  -  lasting  -  peace  of  -  -  mind, 
Sweet  de  -  light  of-  human  -  -  kind. 

4.  Of  four  trochees,  or  eight  syllables  ;  as, 

Now  the  -  dreadful  -  thunder's  •  roaring ! 

5.  Of  six  trochees,  or  twelve  syllables  ;  as. 

On  a  mountain, -stretch'd  be  -  neath  a-hoary  -  willow, 
Lay  a  -  shepherd-swain,  and-view'd  the  -  roaring-biliow. 

Those  trochaic  measures  that  are  very  uncommon  have  bee* 
omitted. 

Anapaestic  Measure. 

\.  Of  two  anapaests,  or  two  and  an  unaccented  syllable  ;  aa, 

But  his  cour-age  'gan  fail, 
For  no  arts  -  could  avail. 
Or,  Then  his  cour-age  'gan  fail  -  -  him, 
For  no  arts  -  could  avail  -  -  him. 

2?  Of  three  anapaests,  or  nine  syllables ;  as, 

0  ye  woods  -  spread  your  branch-gs  apace, 
To  your  deep-est  recess-6s  i  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  -  with  the  beasts  -  of  the  chase, 

1  would  van-ish  from  ev-ery  eye. 

Somelimtt  a  syllable  is  retrenched  from  the  first  foot ;  as, 

Y6  shep-herds  so  cheer-ful  and  gay, 
Whose  flocks      <5ver  care-l6ssly  roam. 
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3.  Of  four  anapaests,  or  t%i;elve  syllables. 

'Tls  Xh€  voice  -  of  the  slug-gard  ;  I  hear  •  htm  complain. 
You  have  wak'd  -  me  too  soon,  - 1  must  slum-ber  again. 

Soinf.times  an  addiliotud  short  syllable  is  found  at  the  end ;  at, 

t>n  the  warm  -  ch6ek  of  youth,  -  smiles  and  ros-gs,  are 
blend-mg. 

Tim  preceding  «re  the  different  kinds  of  the  Principal*  feet  m 
lluir  more  simple  forms  ;  but  they  are  susceptible  of  numerous  va- 
riations, by  jiiixing  them  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Secondary 
feet  :  the  following  lines  may  serve  as  art  example  : — Spon.  Amph., 
«|-c.,  apply  only  to  the  first  line. 

Spon,  Amph.         Bad.         lam. 

Time  shakes  -  th6  stable  -  tyranny  -  of  thrones,  &c 
Where  is  -  tomorrow  i  ■  In  anoth-er  world. 
She  all  -  nl-iht  long  ■  her  am-6rous  dcs-cant  sung, 
inmi  meralile  -  before  -  th'  Alniigli  ty's  throne. 
That  on  -  weak  wings  -  from  far  -  pursues  -  your  flight. 

Figures  of  Speech. 

A  figure  of  Speech  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  in 
which  a  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  sense  different  from  its  most  common  and  lite- 
ral meaning. 

The  principal  Figures  of  Speech  are. 


Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Hy-per'bo-le, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 


Sy-nec'do-chS, 

Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 


•  Iambus,  trochee,  and  anapaest,  may  bo  denominated  principal  feet ; 
because  pieces  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly  formed  of  any  of 
them.  Tlie  others  may  be  termed  secondary  feet ;  because  theil 
cbW  u.se  is  to  dii'erfli/y  the  numhc-rs,  and  to  iiai>r«ve  the  vena. 
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Prosopopctia,  or  Personijication,  is  that  figure  of 
speech  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to 
inanimate  objects  ;  as,  The  sea  saw  it  and  fled. 

A  simile  expresses  the  resemblance  that  one 
object  bears  to  another  ;  as,  He  shall  he  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water. 

A  metaphor  is  a  simile  without  the  sign  (like, 
or  as,  &c.)  of  comparison  ;  as.  He  shall  be  a  tree 
planted  by,  <^-c. 

An  allegory  is  a  continuation  of  several  meta- 
phors, so  connected  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
parable  or  fable  ;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine  ;  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  6fc.,  Ps.  Ixxx.  8 
to  17. 

An  hy-per^-ho-le  is  a  figure  that  represents  things 
as  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  than  they 
really  are  ;  as,  when  David  says  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  thejj 
were  stronger  than  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  the 
contrary  of  what  we  say  ;  as,  when  Elijah  said 
to  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud  for  he  is  a 
god,  t^c. 

A  metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause  ; 
as,  when  we  say,  He  reads  Milton ;  we  mean 
Milton's  Works.  Grey  hairs  should  be  respected, 
f .  e.  old  age. 

Synecdoche  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  the  whole, 
or  the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an 
indefinite,  &c. ;  as.  The  waves  for  the  sea,  the 
head  for  the  person,  and  ten  thousand  for  any 
great  number.  This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  wie- 
tonymy. 
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Antithesis,  or  contrast,  is  a  figure  by  which  dif- 
((•.•en',  or  contrary  objects  are  contrasted,  to  make 
thsm  show  one  another  to  advantage  ;  thus,  Solo- 
mon contrasts  the  timidity  of  the  wicked  with  the 
courage  of  the  righteous,  when  he  says,  Th« 
wicked  fiee  when  no  man  pnrsueth,  but  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion. 

•  Climax  is  the  heightening  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  an  object  or  action,  which  we  wish  to 
place  in  a  strong  light :  as.  Who  shall  separate  its 
from  the  love  of  Christ  1  Shall  tribulation,  or  dis- 
tress, or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword ?  Nay,  6fC. — See  also,  Rom.  viii. 
38,  39. 

Exclamation  is  a  figure  thai  is  used  to  express 
some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  as.  Oh  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  tlie  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  ! 

Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express 
the  emotion  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  dis- 
course by  proposing  questions  :  thus.  Hath  the 
Lord  said  it  1  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  h$ 
spoken  it  ?   and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

Paraltpxis  or  omission,  is  a  figure  by  which  the 
speaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is  really  de- 
claring and  strongly  enforcing ;  as,  Horatius  was 
once  a  very  promising  young  gentleman,  but  in 
process  of  time  he  became  so  addicted  to  gaming, 
not  to  mention  his  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  that 
he  soon  exhausted  his  estate  and  ruined  his  con- 
stitution. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  ofT  from  the  subject  to 
address  some  other  person  or  thing  ;  as,  Death  i.i 
swallotned  up  in  victory :    O  death  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

*  Climax,  Amplification,  Enumeration,  or  Gradation. 
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Questions  on  the  Text. 


What  is  EngiiKP.  Graminar  ! 
Into  how  many  parts  is  it  divided  ? 
Wliat  does  Orthography  teach  ? 
What  is  a  letter.  Arc. ! 
Of  what  docs  Etymology  treat  7 
How  many  parts  of  speech  are 
Qiero  1. 

Article. 

What  is  an  article  ? 

How  many  articles  are  there  T 

WHiere  is  a  used  ? 

Wiiere  is  an  used  ? 

Noun — Number. 

What  is  a  nnun  ? 

How  are  noun*  varied? 

Whnt  is  number? 

IIow  many  numbers  have  nouns  ? 

How  IS  the  plural  generally  fonn- 
ed? 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  s.  sA,  ch, 
X,  or  o,  form  the  ('lural  ? 

IIow  do  nouns  in  y  form  the  plu- 
ral? 

How  do  nouns  in/or/e  form  the 
plural  7 

What  is  the  plural  of  man,  &c.  ? 

Gender. 

WViat  is  meant  by  gender? 
Mow  many  genders  are  there? 
What  does  the  masculine  denote? 
What  does  tUe  feminine  denote  .' 
What  does  the  neutre  denote  '. 
Wliat  is  the  feminine  of  bachelor, 
&c.? 

Case. 

WItat  is  case  ? 

How  many  caset  have  nouns  ? 

Which  two  are  alike? 

How  is  the  possessive   lingular 

formed  ? 
How  is  the  possessive p7urai  form- 
Ueclino  the  word  lady.  [ed  ? 

Adjective. 

What  is  an  adjeclit-e  ? 

How  n)any  degrees  of  comparison 
have  ailjectives  ? 

How  is  the  comparative  formed  ? 

How  is  the  superlative  formed  ! 

ilow  are  dissyllables  in  y  com- 
pared ? 

Somparo  the  adjective  go,  L 


Pronouns. 

What  is  a  pronoun  ? 

Which  is  the  pronoun  in  the  sen 

tence,  He  is  a  good  boy  ? 
How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  vt 

there  ? 
Decline  the  personal  pronoun  7. 
Decline  thou  backwards,  &c. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

\\niat  is  a  relative  pronoun  ? 

AVhat  is  the  rel.  in  the  example  1 

Wliich  is  the  antecedent  ? 

llepeat  the  relative  pronouns. 

Decline  uho. 

How  is  who  applied? 

To  what  is  which  applied  ? 

How  is  that  used? 

What  sort  of  a  relative  is  uhatT 

Adjeciive  Pronouns. 

How  many  sorts  of  adjective  pro 

nouns  are  there  ? 
Repeat  the  possessive  pronouns. 
Repeat  the  dtslributive  pronouns 
Repeat  the  demonstrative. 
Repeat  the  indefinite. 
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Obsf.rvatio.ns. 

Uefore  which  of  the  vowels  is  o 

used  ? 
What  is  a  called? 
What  is  /Af  called? 
In  wliat  sense  is  a  noun  taken 

without  an  article  to  limit  it  ? 
Is  a  used  hclore  nouns  m  both 

numbers  ? 
IIow  is  the  used  ? 

Nouns. 

IIow    do    nouns    ending    in    ri, 

sounding  k,  form  the  plural  / 
How  do  nouns  in  to,  ic,  form 

the  plural  ? 
How  do  nouns  ending  in  ff  form 

the  plural  ? 
Repeat  those  nouns  that  do  oot 

cliange/or/e  into  ves  in  tlie  plu. 
What    do  you   mean  by  proper 

nouns  ? 
What  are  common  nouns? 
What  are  collective  nouns  ? 
What  do  you  call  abstract  nouns '! 
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Questions  on  the  Text  and  Observations, 
Obs.  Continued.  Verb. 

What  do  fou  call  verbal  nouns  ?       What  is  a  verbT 

What  nouns aie  generally  iiri^u/or?  Ilow    many    kinds  of   verbs    ai« 

Repeat  some  of  those  nouns  that      there  ! 

are  used  only  in  the  plural.  What  does  a  verb  active  express' 

Repeat  some  of  those  nouns  that  What  does  a  verb  poj-nne  exp.<rs»  ' 

are  alike  in  doth  numbers.  What  does  a  verb  nettter  expios  ' 

What  is  the  singular  of  sheep  1         Repeat  the  auii/iai  y  verbs. 
What  gender  is  parent,  <tc. !  How  is  a  verb  declxnedl 


Adjectives. 


How  many  moodt  have  verbs  • 

Adverb. 


What  does  the  positive  express 

<kc.  ?  What  is  an  odvrrh  f 

How  are  adjerlives  of  one  syllable  ^■a,ne  the  w]verbs  in  the  example. 

jjenerally  compared  ?  VVHat  part  of  spet-ch  is  the  geiier- 

How  are  adjectives  oi  more  than      alitv  of  those    Words   that   en-l 

one  syllat)le  compared  ?  \n  lyf 

How  are  dissylliihles  ending  with  what  part  of  speech  are  fhp  com- 

e  final  olten  compared  ?  pounds  of  lehere.  there,  <tc.  T 

Is  y  alwavs  changed  into  t  before  xre  adverb,  ever  comparedl 

er  and  est !  When  are  more  and  most  adjerlives. 

How    are    some  adjectives   com-      and  when  are  they  uduerAi.' 

pared  ? 
IJo  all  adjectives  admit  of  compa-  -r,  .  . 

nson?  ■  Preposition. 

How  are  mucA  and  many  applieii  T  ,,,,  ... 

When  IS  the  final  consonant  doubled  J^  hat  is  a  prepo-^.tton  T 

before  adding  er  and  est  f  "°^*  '"''"V  '"■•»'"  *'l''  '  ' 

"  Repeat  thorn. 


1>„T».;.,„   TJ-^..^,,.^^  How  maiiv  begin  with  .'y  i 

Uelalive  Pronouns.       Repeat  then..  *c. 


tionpre- 


When  are  icAo,  u,hich,  and   vohal  ^^^^  <=')':  '^"^^  »  prepositi. 

c;i\[i^, nterrcaalivesf  J}""-"  »'  «^  "  ^ 

Of  what  number  >iUd  person  is  the  ^"t"  "  *'/'"''  ^  '"■Tr"""'  ^'^• 

relative?  when  i.s  it  an  adver*? 

Adjective  Pronouns.  Conjiinclion. 

When  are  his  and  her  possessive  What  is  a  cmtjunctinn  f 

pronouns!  How  many  kinds  of  conjuiutloa*. 

What  may  former  and   Uttei    oe      are  there? 

called?  Repeal  Ihc  copulative. 

When  IS  that  a  relativr  pronoun  f     Repeat  the  dujunclive,  i 

y^'hin  is  tjttt  a  demonstraltve?  ,  ■/ 

W  hen  is  tiad  a  conjunction  >  Interjection 

How   inanj'    cases    have    himself, 

herstif,  Ac.  ?  What  is  an  interjection  t 

Note.— As  these  are  only  the  Uadxug  questions  on  the  dtffferenb 
fiarts  of  speech,  many  more  may  be  asked,  'viva  voce."  Their  dis- 
tance from  the  answers  will  oblige  the  pupil  to  attend  to  the  con- 
nection between  every  question  and  its  respective  answer.  Tlii*^ 
oliservatioris  that  have  no  corresponding  qitrstxon  are  to  be  read;,  bub 
not  committed  lo  memory. 
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Ag  the  fnUowi'ig  words  anil  phrnsfs,  from  the  French  and 
Latin,  frfquenliiy  nc-ur  m  English  authors,  an  rxplanation  of  them 
has  btni  iitsertril  here,  fur  the  co'iv^nience  of  those  u-ho  are  unac- 
quaiiittd  with  these  languages.  Let  7ione,  howtver,  imagine,  that 
by  doing  this  I  intend  to  encourage  the  Jise  of  them  in  English 
tumpnsition.  On  the  contrary,  I  disapprove  of  it,  and  aver,  that  to 
trpress  an  idea  in  a  foreign  language,  which  can  be  expressed  ttith 
niunl  perspicuity  in  our  own,  is  not  only  pedantic,  but  highly  im 
jiro/ier.  iiiich  words  and  phrases,  hy  being  frequently  vsed,  may. 
notwithstanding  the  wicuuthness  of  their  sound  and  appearance, 
ITtidutitly  incorporate  with  our  language,  and  ultimately  diminisH 
I'y  original  excellence,  and  impair  its  native  beauty. 

Aidi'  de-camp,  *  ad-de-kons^,  an  a.tsistant  to  a  general. 

A  la  bonne  heiir,  a  la  bon  oor^,  luckily  ;  in  good  time. 

A  (Fair  de  coeur,  af-far'  de  koor',  a  lore  affair ;  an  amour, 

A  la  modi;,  a  la  mod^,  according  to  the  fashion. 

A  fin,  a  fing,  to  the  end. 

A  piopHjs,  ap-pro-po",  to  the  purpose  ;  opporturuly. 

An  fond,  a  fong^,  to  the  bottom,  or  main  point. 

Auto  da  fe,  a  to-da-fa ;  (Portuguese)  burning  of  heretics. 

Hagatelle,  bag-a-tel\  a  trifle. 

Bean  monde,  ho  inongd^,  the  gay  world,  people  of  fashion. 

Heaux  esprits,  boz  es-pre,  men  of  wit. 

Billet  doiix,  bil-le-diV,  a  love  letter. 

Bon-mof ,  bong  mo,  a  piece  of  wit ;  a  jest ;  a  quibble. 

Bon  ton,  Iwng  tong*,  in  high  fashion. 

Bon  gre,  nial  fre,  bong  gra,  &c.,  with  a  good,  orill  grace  ;  whether 

the  party  will  or  not. 
Bon  jour,  bong  zhur,  good  day  ;  good  morning. 
Boudoir,  bi'i-dwar^,  a  small  private  apartment. 
( 'arte  blnnehe,  kart  blangsh',  a  blank ;  uncoTiditional  terms 
( 'hatCHU,  sha-t6\  a  country  seat.  i  * 

('hef  d'cEUvre,  she  doo^ver,  a  master  piece. 
Ci-devant,  se-de-vang^,  formerly. 
Comme  il  faut,  com-il  fo,  as  it  should  be. 


Short  vowels  are  left  urtmarked ; — u  is  equal  to  u  in  ntle ; — a 
\i>  a  in  art;  oo,  .is  used  here,  ha?  no  correspondent  sound  in 
Knglish ;  it  is  equal  to  u,  as  pronounced  by  the  common  people 
in  many  counties  of  Scotland,  in  the  words  use,  soot,  &c. — k  \» 
<'qual  to  a  in  all. 

*  A  is  not  exactly  a  long  here  ;  it  is  perhaps  as  near  e  in  met 
tui  a  in  make,  but  a  will  not  be  so  readily  mistaken.  It  is  im- 
fK>ssibIe  to  convey  the  pronunciation  accurately  without  th« 
tongue. 
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Con  amore,  con-a-mo^re,  {Italian)  with  love ;  unth  the  partiality  of 

affection . 
/Onge  d'elire,  kong-zha  de-lei ',  leave  to  elect  or  choose. 
Coup  de  grace,  ku-de  grass^,  a  stroke  of  mercy;  the  finiaiting 

Hroke. 
Coup  d'ceil,  ku-<lail,  a  peep  ;  a  glance  of  the  eye. 
C'-oup  de  main,  ku-de-manii^,  a  sudden  or  bold  enterprise. 
Debut,  dc-\>oo',  first  appearance  in  public. 
Demier  resort,  dem^-ya-res-sor^,  the  latt  shift  or  resource. 
Depot,  de-p6^,  a  storehouse  or  magazine. 
1  )oubIe  entendre,   diibl  ang-tang'der,  double  meaning,  one  in  em 

immodest  sense. 
l\)uceur,  du-8oor^,  a  present  or  bribe. 
Dieu  et  men  droit,  dyoo^  e-rnong-drwa,  God  and  my  right 
Eclat,  e-kla,  splendour ;  with  applause. 
FAive,  el  av\  pupil. 

En  bon  point,  ang-bong-pwang^,  in  good  condition ;  jolly. 
En  masse,  ang  raass^,  in  a  body  or  mass. 

V.n  passant,  ang-pas-sang^,  by  the  way  ;  in  passing  ;  by  the  by. 
Ennui,  eng-nue^,  wearixotnenrss  ;  lassitude  ;  tediousness. 
Faux  pas,  fo-pii,  a  slip  ;  misconduct. 
f  tte,  fat,  ufrast  or  entertainment. 
Fracas,  fra-c:i%  bustle  ;  a  slight  quarrel ;  more  ado  aiotU  the  thtng 

than  it  is  worth. 
Iloni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  ho-ne-swa^ke-mal  e  psngs\  evil  bi 

to  him  that  evil  thinks 
llH'Jteur,  h:i-toor\  haughtiness. 
.'e  ne  8<;ait,  quoi,  zhe  ne  sa  kwii,  /  know  not  what 
Jeu  de  mots,  zhoo  de  mo^,  a  play  upon  words. 
Jeu  d'esprit,  zhoo  de-spre^,  a  disjday  of  wit  ;  a  witticism. 
Mal-a  propos,  mal  ap-ro-p6',  unfit  ;  out  of  time  or  place. 
Mauvais  honte,  mo-vifi^6nC,fal.^e  modesty. 
Mot  da  gu^t,  mo  dtx)'^'",  a  watchword. 
Naivete,  na-iv-ta^,  ingenuousness,  simplicity,  innocence. 
Outre,  u-tra^,  eccentric  ;  blustering  ;  wild;  not  gentle. 
Petit  maitrc,  pe-te  master,  a  beau  ;  a  fop. 
l'roteg6,  pro-ta-zha^,  a  person  patronized  and  protected. 
Kouge,  ruzh,  red,  or  a  kind  of  red  paint  for  the  face. 
>Sans,  sang,  without. 

.Sans  froid,  sang  frwa,  cold  blood  ;  indifference. 
Kavant,  sa-vang,  a  wise  or  teamed  man. 
Soi-disant,  Rwa-dc-zang\  self-styltd  ;  pretended. 
Tapis,  la-pc,  the  carpet. 
Trait,  Xrh,  feature,  touch,  arrow,  shaft. 
T6te  a  Kite,  tat  a  tit,  face  tn  face,  a  private  conversation. 
Unique,  oo-nek',  singular,  the  only  one  of  his  kind. 
IJn  bcl  esprit,  oong  bcl  e-spre",  a  pretender  to  wit,  a  virtuom, 
VaJel-de-chambre,  va  la  de  shom'bcr,  a  valet  or  footman. 
Vive  le  roi,  vcve  le  rw-i,  long  live  the  king. 
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The  pronunciation  has  not  been  added  to  the  Latin,  becauae  tve,"] 
letter  is  sounded, — e  final  being  like  y  in  anny. 

1.  A  long  or  short  over  a  vowel  denotes  both  the  accented  sylli 
ble  and  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  English. 

S.   Ti,  a,  or  si',  before  a  vowel,  sounds  she. 

3.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  ihe  first. 


Ah  Initio,  from  the  beginning. 

Ab  urbe  c6ndita,/iom  the  building 
of  the  city ;  abridged  thus.  A .  V  V. 

A'i  captandum  vulgus,  to  ensnare 
the  vulgar. 

Ad  infiriitum,  to  infinity,  without 

Ad  libitum,  at  fleasure.  [end. 

Ad  referendum, /or  rnnsideration. 

Ad  valorem,  according  to  value. 

A  fortiori,  with  .stronger  reason, 
much  more. 

Alias,  (a-le-as,)  otherwise. 

Alibi,  (al-i-bi,)  elsewhrre. 

Alma  mater,  the  university. 

An^lire.  (anff-?li-cy,)  tn  Engli.th. 

Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  nf  our 
Urd.—A.  D. 

Anno  Muiuli.  in  the  year  of  the 
world. —  A  .  M. 

A  posteriori,  from  the  effect,  from 
the  latter,  from  behind. 

A  priori. /rom  the  former,  from  be- 
fore, from  the  nature  or  cause. 

Arcanum,  a  secret. 

Arcana  imperii,  state  secrets. 

Arffurnentutii  ad  hominem,  an  ap- 
jiral  to  the  professed  principles 
m  practices  of  the  adversary. 

Arsumentum  ad  judicium,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
hind. 

Arsumentum  ad  fidem,  an  appeal 
to  our  faith. 

Arffumentum  ad  populum,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people. 

Ar?umentum  ad  passiones,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  passions. 

Audi  Alteram  partem,  hear  both 
sides. 

Bona  fide,  tn  teality,  in  good  faith. 

Contra,  against. 

Cacoetiies  scribendi,  an  itch  for 
writing. 

Ceteris  {;r)  paribus,  other  circum- 
ttancet  being  equal. 


Caput  mortuum,  the  worthless  rt- 

mains,  dead  head. 
Compos  mentis,  tn  one's  senses. 
Cum  privilegio,  with  privilege. 
Data,  things  granted. 
De  facto,  in  fact,  in  reiJity. 
De  jure,  tn  right,  in  law. 
Dei  GTa.\ia.,by  the  grace  or  favour  at 
Deo  volenle,  God  willing.      IGod. 
Desunt  cetera,  the  rest  are  want' 

ing. 
Doiriine  dirige  nos,  O  Lord,  direct 

us. 
Desideratum,  something  desirable, 

or  much  wanted. 
Dramatis  personae,  characters  re 

presented. 
Durante  vita,  during  life. 
Durante  placlto,  during pleiture. 
Erso,  therefore. 

Errata,  errors — Erratum,  an  «rr<w 
Exrerpta,  extracts. 
Esto  pejgf  tua,  let  it  be  perpetual. 
Et  CEet^fa,  and  the  rest,  contr.  4-c. 
Exempli  gratia,  as  for  example  ; 

contracted,  E.  G. 
Ex  officio,  officially,  by  virtue  of 

office. 
Ex  parte,  on  one  side. 
Ex    tempore,    without  premedita- 
tion. 
Fac  simile,  exact   copy  or  resem 

blance. 
Fiat,  let  it  be  done  or  made. 
Flagrante    bello,   during   koitili- 

ties. 
GrSLlis.  for  nothing. 
Hora  fugit,  the  hour  or  lime  flies 
Ilumanum  est  errare,   to  trr  t$ 

human. 
Ibidem,  t n  the  same  place,  contr.  j4 
Idem,  the  same. 
Id  est.  that  IS,  contracted,  t.  e. 
Ignoramus,    a     vain    uninformra 
pretender 
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In  loro,  in  this  plaet. 

Imprimis,  in  thefirtt  place. 

In  Uifrorein,  <w  a  warning. 

Ill  prupna  persona,  in  his  own  per- 

Ill  statu  quo,  in  the  former  state. 
Ipse  (lixil,  on  his  soU  assertion. 
l|l^o  lacto,  Ay  the  act  itself. 
Ipso  jure,  hy  the  law  itself. 
\Uinx,  also  or  article. 
'ure  diviiio,  by  dioine  right. 
lure  huiiiano,  hi/  human  law. 
Ins  geiillMiii,  the  law  of  nations. 


Pro  bono  publico, /or  the  good  of 

the  public. 
Pro  loco  et  tempore, /or  the  place 

and  time. 
Pro  re  nata,  as  occasion  serves. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege  ;  for  the 
kin!(,  the   constitution,   and   His 
people. 
Quo  ammo,  with  what  mind. 
Quo  jure,  by  what  right. 
Quoad,  as  far  as. 
Quondam, /ormer/y. 
Res  piiblica,  the  commonwealth 
Locum  tenens,  deputy,  substitute.    Resurgam,  /  sliall  rise  agatsi. 
l,ah(ir  oiiiiiia   vincil,  labour  wer-    Rex,  a  king. 

comes  every  thing.  Reg^'iia,  a  queen. 

Licentia  vatum,  a  poetical  license.    Senatus  consultum,  a  decree  of  the 
haiisiis  liiigu;c,  a  slipofthe  tongue.        senate. 
Magna  cliarta,  the  great  charttr.the     Seriatim,  in  regular  order. 

basis  of  our  laws  and  liberties.         Sine   die,    without  specifying  an^ 
Memento  mori,  remember  death.  particular  day. 

Memorabilia,  matters  deserving  of    Sinv  iiWAiion,  an  indispensable  pre- 
record, requisite  or  condition. 
Meiiin  et  tuiim,  mint  and  thine.         Statu ijuu,  the  slate  in  whichit  was 
Multum  11)  parvo,  much  in  little,  a    Sub  pteiia.  under  a  penalty. 

great  deal  in  few  words.  Sui    generis,  the  only  one  cf  his 

Nemo  nie  impuiie  lacesset,  nnoue        kind,  siitgalar. 

shall  provoke  me  with  impunity.       Supra,  above. 
Ne  plus  ultra,  no  farther,  nothing    Siiiiumun  bonum,  the  chief  good, 
beyond.  ,  Tria  juncta  m  uiiu.  Mree  joinrii  m 

Nolens   volens,  willing  or  unwil-        one. 

ling.  Tolies  iiuoties,  as  often  as. 

Noil  compos  mentis,  no<o/ajoun(2    Una  voie,  with  one  voice,  unani- 

mind.  mnusly. 

Nisi  Uominus  frustra,  unless  the  TTI'iniius,  Me /a.tt.Ccontractedu.'r) 
Lord  be  with  us,  all  efforts  are  in  li'lile  ilulce,  t.ie  useful  with  tht 
rain.  p/rasant. 

Ne  quid  nimis,  loo  much  of  one    Uti  possidetis,  aj  ye  po«eM,  or/»re- 

Ihing  it  good  for  nothing.  sent  possession. 

Ncm.  con.  (for  iiemine  contradi-    Veiliatim.  word  for  word. 

rente.)  none  opposing.  Versus,  against. 

>'e:n.  dis.  (for  iicinMie  dissenti-  Va<le  mecuin.  ^'o  tri7A  mr  ,•  a  bonk 
>  ntc.)  none  disagreeing.  fit  for  being  n  constant  compattioa. 

<lrc  leniis,/ri<in  M<  BHJuM.  \-<i\e,  farewell. 

O  lempora,  f»  mores,  0  the  times,    Via,  by  the  way  of. 

O  the  mnnnrrs.  Vk  e,  xii  the  room  of. 

Omiioit,  all.  Vice  versa,  the  reverse. 

(•nils,  6uri/rn.  Vide,  jre»,  (conlrar.lpd  'nto  e.) 

pHssini.  every  whf-re.  Vjde  ut  supra,  see  as  abov*. 

Per  se,  by  Itself,  alune.  Vis  |)Oetica,  poetic  genius. 

I'liinn  {ic\e. at  first  view,  or  at  first    Viva    voce,    orally;    ht    word    of 

sight.  mouth. 

P<)>sp  comilatus.  the  power  of  the    Vivanl  rex  et  rogina ,  long  lire  tlu 

zounly.  king  and  the  gueen 

Priitiu'ii  mobile,  the  main  sjrring.      Vox  pOpuli.  the  voter  of  the  people. 
Pro  and  con,  for  and  againtt.  Vulgo,  commonl  . 

M 
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Index  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax. 


Nouns. 

Page 
Two  or   more  nouns  in  tlie 
singular 83 

Two  hoiitis  disjoined,  4c.  ..     ib. 

iNoiin  of  mulutude, 

One  noun  troverns  another, . 
I>f  a  ( li.is«;  between  tliem,  . 
Sovei  1.  nciuiis  J  the  posses- 
sive,*   

Singular  nouns  of  dirtpr  rjonj, 
A  Stn,7u/nr  snd  a  plural  noun, 
A  noun  and  its  pron. improper, 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns  agree  in  gcnder.iVc. 

F.ach,every,eilher.  ai^ree.Ac. 

That  and  this,  former,  latter,* 

Relative  a^^'rees  with  its  antec. 

Relative  that  and  whtch.f 

Relative  prerede<l  iiy  t  wo  an- 
tecedents of  different  per- 
sons,   

RpI. should  he  placed  next  ant. 

Who  after  than ' 

When  a  pmnonn  refers  to  tino 
words  of  dilTerent  p'lsan.'.t 

(H  whichsoever,  Ac* 


Verb. 


ib. 


A  verb  agrees  with  its  nom. 

An  .active  verb  governs 

Neuter  verbs  do  not  ijovern 

an  objective. t 

Active  verbs  admit  of  no  pre- 
position,II  ib. 

One  verb  governs  another,  ..     85 
Theinfiniiive  is  used  as  anorn.  99 
Verbs  related  in  point  of  time,  U)8 
'VUf  verb  to  be  has  the  same 
ctiie,  68 


Participle. 


Participle  used  as  a  noun,  ..  91 
.4  possessive  pronoun,  before 

Iho  present  participle +91 

A   noun   before   the   present 

participle, t9 

Pa.i{  Part,  is  used  after  have 

und  f  ,   92 


I  Adverbs. 

I  Pas« 

Of  the  pos-.tion  of  adverbs, ..  loa 
Adjectives  not   used  as  ad- 

•      verbs, |i)3 

Of  hence,  thence,  there,  <kc.*  ib. 
Double     comparatives     im- 

1      proper KM) 

I  Two  negatives  improper. 1(11 

The  comp.  degree   requires 

than, \m 

I  „ 

j  rrepositions. 

I  Prepositions  govern  objective  62 

! should  he  placed  before 

!      the  relative.* 82 

Difr.   preps,   with   the  same 

noun,-t  ib 

To,  at,  in,  before  names  of 

1      pl-Hces 110 

Words  requiring  appropriate 

I     preposiiion.s, IP 

I  Conjunctions. 

I  Conjunction.s     couple     like 

moods .  84 

re<iuire    subjunctive 

mood, 8l> 

I, est  and  thal.t ib. 

If,  with  but  following, t ib 

Conjunctions  in  pairs 90 

-Thananilas lOi 

Various  Things. 

Interjections 110 

General  Rule 114 

Use  of  the  articles, 115 

Ellipsis  is  frequently  admit- 
ted   Ilj) 

improper, 117 

Construction, lift 

Promiscuous     Exercises   on 

Syntax, 119 

Miscellaneous  observatio/is,  HI 

When  to  use  capitals, l.'iS 

Prosody, Ifi5 

Of  versification ib 

Figures  of  speech, 169 

Questions  on  Etymology,  ...  17? 

i  French  an<l  Latin  phrases, ..  174 


FINIS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thk  prcccilins  Orammar,  owine  to  the  uncommon  precisitTii 
•11(1  hrevity  ot  ihe  Dofinitioiis.  KuIps.  and  Noips,  is  not  on'ij 
bt-aer  adapted  to  tlie  capacity  of  children  than  the  generality  :f 
tho'<e  >tylc'd  Introductory  Grammars,  hut  it  isso  rxiensively  pro- 
vided with  exercises  of  evenr"  sort,  that  it  will  entirely  super^etfe 
die  use  of  Mr.  Murray's  Larger  Grammar  and  Exr.rci.-fx  ;  for 
liiiM  IS  not  a  mere  outlirir,  like  his  Abridsfi^rHi,  which  contjr.ns 
t»idy  alxDUt  sfi:m  pases  of  exercises  on  bad  Grammar.  This  con- 
laiii.s  Dwre  than  sixty.  This  contains  a  compute  Cmirsr.  of 
Grammar,  and  siiper.Ncdes  the  use  of  any  oiher  lx)ok  of  the  kind. 

'ii  short,  by  ahridsins  every  subject  of  minor  importance ;  by 
omitlins  divcu.xsion  on  the  niim!)erless  point*  almut  which  gratn- 
inanans  differ  ;  by  rendering  the  niles  and  definitions  more  per- 
fpicuoiis.  and  at  the  same  time  abrid^'ing  them  more  than  ove- 
hnlf :  by  .^electing  short  sentences  on  bad  grammar  ;  by  leaving 
few  broken  lines,  and  prinling  them  close  together — us  many  '*- 
rrcixe*  under  each  rule  nf  syntnx  are  cnn'jjresi'cd  into  thia  'jntfmf 
1 3  there  nre  in  Mr  Murray's  ivlume  of  Exerrixes  ;  so  that  the 
us*'  of  his  Abrirl^ement.  his  larger  Grammar,  and  'hat  of  his 
Kxerciscs,  are  completely  superseded  by  this  lillle  volume  at  Is. 
6d. ;  while,  at  tne  .same  time,  the  learner  will  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  of  grammar  with  this  in  six  months,  as  with  all  these 
toliimes  in  twelve. 

The  tnilh  of  this.  a.<«  well  a-s  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  the  GrammaV  and  E.xemses  in  mte  volume. /"U-A'r.*  will 
perceive  at  a  glance  :  but  as  pnrmis  may  not  so  ipiickly  perceive 
the  superior  lirevily  and  accuracy  of  the  piles,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  assist  them  a  litite,  by  conipanng  a  few  of  the  nilcs  in 
this  with  those  of  Mr.  Murray's  ;  thus, 

Afr.  Murray's  Rules.  Correspornlent  Rules  in  this. 

Rule  II. — Two  or  more  nouri.«.       Rule  IV.— Two  or  more  singular 
*i-..  in  the  sineular  number,  join-    nouns,  couplet!  with  and.  leiuiro 
e-l  together  bva*  copulative  con-    a  verb  and  pronoun  in  the  plurai 
pinction  eijiressed  or  understood,    number;  a.s,  James  aiu<  John  ar« 
nnust  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro-    food  boys,  for  lAey  arc  busy. — p 
nouns  agreeing  witii  ihem  in  the    {vJ. 
plural  number ;  as. "  Socrates  and 
Plato  tcrre  wise  ;  they  were  the 
mi»st    c'ninent    pliilosophers    of 
Greece."    '•  The  sun   that   rolls 
•▼f  r  our  heads,  the  food  that  we 
r«<-eive,  the  rest  that  we  enioy, 
dajly  admettish  us  of  a  siitver'or 
and    superintending  power."— p. 


•  This  rule  is  not  only  vague,  but  incorrect :  for  a  means  any  on«  • 
now  any  copulative  conjuncti'^n  will  not  combine  the  agency  of  (it* 
or  more  into  one  :  none  but  and  «ill  do  thai— .Mr.  .M.'i  thwd  rule  la 
••loally  rague. 


Mr.  Murray's  RuUrt. 

Ruie  III. — The  ronjunction  <^s- 
junctive  has  an  effect  contranlo 
tint  of  the  conjunction  copula- 
tive ;  for,  as  the  verb,  noun,  or 
pronoun,  is  referred  to  the  pre- 
ceding teniis  taken  separately,  it 
must  be  in  the  singular  number  ; 
as,  •'  Ignorance  or  negligence  has 
caused  this  mistake  ;"  "  John, 
Jarnes,  or  Joseph,  intends  to  ac- 
I'Drnpany  me  ;"  "  There  is  in  ma- 
ny minds  neither  knowledge  nor 
understanding." — p.  146. 

Rule  IV. — A  noun  of  multitude, 
or  signifying  many,  may  have  a 
verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it, 
either  of  the  singular  or  plural 
number ;  vet  not  without  regard 
to  the  import  of  the  word*  as  con- 
i  eying  unity  or  plurality  of  idea  ; 
a.s.  "  The  meetitig  was  large  :" 
"The  Parliament  is  dissolved:" 
"  The  nation  is  powerful :"  "  My 
people  do  not  consider  ;  they 
have  not  known  me  :"  "  The  mut- 
titiide  eagerly  pursur  pleasure  as 
Ihtir  chief  good  ;"  "  The  council 
uere  divided  in  their  sentiments.'* 
—p.  147. 

Rule  XIX. — Someconjuncticns 
i(H|ii!re  the  indicative,  some  the 
ciilijunctive  mood  after  them.  It 
Is  a  general  rule,  that  when  some- 
lh.;ig  contingent  or  doubtful  is 
lm|ilied,  the  subjunctive  ought  to 
lie  luied  ;  as,  "  If  I  Hjrre  to  write, 
he  would  not  regard  it:"  "He 
will  not  he  pardoned  unless  he  re- 
ptnt  " 

I  onjiinrtions  that  are  of  a  poM- 
l)ve  and'  absolute  nature,  require 
the  :ndiciitive  mood  :  '-As  virtue 
9d\ancf-a,  so  vice  recedes ;"  "  He 
i>  healthy,  hecause  he  is  tempe- 
rate."—p.  195. 


Corresponding  Rules  in  tlU». 

Two  or  more  singular  nouni 
separated  by  or  or  nor,  require  a 
verb  and  pronoun  in  the  singular ; 
as,  James  or  John  is  first. — p.  83 


Rule  VHI.— WHien  a  noun  ol 
multitude  conveys  uniti/  of  idea, 
the  verb  and  pronoun  should  I»o 
singular ;  as.  The  class  vas  large. 

When  a  noun  cf  multitude  con- 
veys plurality  of  idea,  the  verb 
and  pronoun  should  he  plural ;  as 
Mv  people  do  not  consider ;  tkey 
have  not  known  me. — p.  67. 


Rule  X.— Sentences  that  Imply 
contingency  and  futurity,  require 
the  subjunctive  mood  ;  as,  /^he 
be  alone,  give  him  the  letter. 

When  contingency  and  futurity 
are  not  implied,  the  indicative 
ought  to  be  used  ;  as,  //he  speah* 
as  he  Min/e*  he  may  safely  l>e 
trusted.— p.  89. 


•  Tne  second  part  of  this  rule  i.<!  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  first 
The  first  says  the  verb  and  pronoun  mar  be  either  of  the  singular  of 
plural  iiumher  ;  the  second  says,  No;  "Not  without  regard  to  tiie 
UM[)ort  ol  the  word,"  <fcc. 

t  ll  ;.>  easy  to  explain  contingent/  and  futuriiy,  but  what  is  a  port- 
(iM  and  absolute  conjunction  ? 


Hy  ihe  Author's  Key  to  Uii.s  Grammar,  a  grown-np  persoo, 
though  he  had  never  learned  GtamiriHr  'before,  may  easily  teaoi 
biawelf. 


